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HE Royal Academy open 
their Exhibition this 
‘ peculiar 
circumstances. «They 
have received notice 
that the rooms they 
occupy, and have occu- 
ae so long, to the 
onour of Art and to 
the advantage of the 
’ public, will be theirs no 
longer ; that a local habitation they must seek 
elsewhere; and that although some compensa- 
tion may be afforded to them by a grant of 
public money, the expenses incident to their 
schoois, library, and exhibitions, must be, in 
future, borne by themselves. Strange to say, 
this measure, harsh, unn , and, we think, 
unjust, as it is, will be received without a murmur 
by the public generally, and by all artists who 
do not directly benefit by the itution. The 
unpopularity of the Royal Academy is sufficiently 
notorious; and, perhaps, it is the only establish- 
ment of the kind in Europe in which the people 
not only feel no sympathy and take no interest, 
but which, it is scarcely too much to say, they 
would see destroyed without regret. This is a 
deplorable evil; but it is one for which the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy are alone respon- 
sible. Having persuaded themselves of their 
own infallibility, they have repelled all idea of 
change. Believing their Institution incapable of 
improvement, they have considered advice as 
insult, and have seemed to take a pride in mani- 
festing their contempt of public opinion. Adver- 
saries were exasperated, and friends contemned, 
—as if by system ; and it appeared an established 
rule to do nothing, to take no step, to make no 
move, which might lead to a supposition that its 
members imagined any influence out of their 
council-room could be either beneficial or pre- 
judicial to them. No institution, public or 
private, could for any long period pursue such a 
course with impunity. The day of reckoning 
has come; and it is at this moment a very 
doubtful matter whether Parliament will sanc- 
tion the grant of money for which the Prime 
Minister means to appl , in order to aid the 
Academy to erect a building suited to its pur- 
poses. During the discussion to which Lord 
John Russell’s notice has given rise, scarcely a 
voice has been raised in its favour. Those who 
have seemed to support the proposal, have 
spoken in terms apologetic rather than defensive ; 
while we believe there is hardly a public journal 
in the kingdom that has not in strong terms 
objected to the grant. We this is to be 
deplored as a serious evil. e Academy has 
been of immense value to Art; it has upheld 
Art as a status ; in the words of its most uncom- 
promising and most powerful opponent— 


“The Institution was ostensibly ed for 
the noble purpose of the standard of British 
Art; but it seems to have directed chiefly to 
educating the artist in his profession, and to teach- 
ing the public duly to appreciate it; to fixing 
pictorial skill in a high social and to 
maintaining it there by the distribution of honours 
and the support of royalty. That these results 
have in a great measure been attained, and that 





the Academy has so far answered the end of its 
foundation cannot, we think, be denied.”’ 


Yet the evil is one which a few unimportant 
changes might have prevented—which a few 
trifling concessions might have averted; if its 
members, unhappily for them, and still more un- 
happily for Art, not persuaded themselves 
that what was good in 1768 was equally good 
in 1850; had they, on the contrary, seen with 
enlightened understandingsand liberal views, that 
a century passed over mankind had rendered 
changes not alone expedient but absolutely 
necessary in every institution formed by our 
great-grandfathers, they would have in a 
manner commensurate with the spirit of the 
age, and have done for themselves that which 
others will now do for them. The Academy 
cannot plead ignorance of the public feeling 
which has so long operated to their prejudice. 
We find it less easy to quote the oguiens of 
others than our own; we therefore copy the 
ae passage from the Art-Journal of June, 

‘* The spirit of the age is conservative, but it is 
by no means opposed to wholesome and practical 
reforms. Of fact every day gives us some con- 
vincing and conclusive proof; and we say, once 
for all, that the Royal Academy dare not much 
longer remain the only Institution of the kingdom 
that will make no move towards that renovation, 
the continued postponement of which must inevit- 
ably lead to ruin.’”’ 


But in fact, year after year, for the last fifty 
years, every organ of public opinion has sug- 
, and as far as ible insisted, upon sub- 
jecting the Royal Academy to those constitutional 
remedies which could alone render it healthy 
and useful to the extent of its capabilities: yet 
until this year, not only was no notice taken of 
such prompters, gentle or entle, but, as we 
have said, advice was invariably construed into 
insult. 

At length, however, a voice more potential 
than that of the Press has been heard—the voice 
of Parliament !—and concessions have been com- 
menced. The critics whose business it is to 
communicate between the exhibitors and the 
public have in 1850 been admitted, for the first 
time, to a private view. Twenty-three cards of 
invitation were issued to metropolitan journals. 
The consequence is even now apparent ; a more 
generous tone pervades the criticisms; the 
critics have been enabled to see and to examine 
that which it was their duty to write about. 
Instead of the pushing and driving, the dust and 
confusion of the “ opening day,” they have 
studied the works exhibited ; bm while artists 
generally will have had better reason to be satis- 
fied with the judgments pronounced, the public 
will have gained, ins' of hasty conclusions, 
and opinions framed in anger, results arising 
out of cool and considerate scrutiny. 

We hail this concession as the dawn of a 
brighter day, and heartily hope it may be fol- 
lowed by others. Although they would, no 
doubt, have come with better grace had they 
been made before, and not after, the hints “ not- 
to-be-mistaken” which the Academy received 
from the House of ip can so M. _ oer 

e a willingness to on the old resolu- 
tion to remain “ stock-still” while the rest of the 
world is advancing with giant strides, 

It is not unlikely that the discussion con- 
cerning the Academy will have taken place in 
Parliament before this number of our Journal is 
published; we do not therefore speculate on 
the result ; it is understood that a grant of 
40,0002. will be moved for—payable at two 
periods—as a set-off against the claims of the 
Academy to their rooms in Trafalgar Square ; 
and in order to enable the members to erect a 
building in all respects suitable to their wants, 
and of such a character as may be honourable 
rather than prejudicial to the Arts in Great 
Britain. The Academy is in possession of a 

fund—it is said upwards of 80,0001— 
which must be ed in addition. No doubt 
Mr. Barry will consider it a privilege to super- 
intend its p' ; and there can be no question 
that, al direct national prestige may 
in ad ithdrawn from the Academy by its 
removal from the National Gallery, its annual 








and perfectly correct claim. 

Whether the prime minister will couple the 
grant with rules for the future government of 
the body, and stipulate for power to control its 
future movements, remain to be seen; while on 
the one hand it would be unjust to do so, on 
the other, such a course might be je A ed 
for Art in We leave the difficulty to 
be grappled with; but, of a surety, however 
tempting the opportunity may appear, no injus- 
tice must be done; the compensation made to 


them as a matter of equity; we believe, indeed, 
it is also legally theirs. 

The Exhibition of 1852—the Eighty-second 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy—consists, 
including miniatures and scul of 1456 
works. On the whole, it is highly satisfactory. 
The “ hanging” has been generally fair. Several 
artists, not members, have been accorded 
places, and although the octagon room and the 
rooms for miniatures and architectural drawings 
contain many paintings that would do honour to 
any collection in Europe, the evil is one which 
we must always anticipate, and for which much 
allowance must be made, until proper space is 
found for all worthy applicants for admission. 
A higher and better tone seems to prevail in the 
selection of subjects. There are more pictures 
than usual to study and think about, and while 
our “school” has made progress in its younger 
branches, —- qtr OO pee their 

itions, and, perhaps, extend their repute.* 
Pewith this brief fatroduetion we leave the 
subject for the present; and proceed to pass 
under notice the leading works contained in the 
Exhibition. 

No. 6. ‘ Portrait of the Hon. Caroline Dawson, 
Maid of Honour to Her Majesty, E. Dusurs. In 
this portrait there are many fine points of colour 
and execution, yet it is by no means so brilliant 
as that exhibited last year under this name. 

No. 8. ‘The Wind on Shore,’ T. Creswick, A. 
This subject will remind the spectator of a coast 
scene exhibited by this artist we believe last 

ear. Like that, the view shows a bay shut in 
. a mountainous coast, which in the distance 
trends seaward. The prominent object is a 
schooner lying on the dry beach and under 
repair. It appears to be about half tide, and the 
breeze off the sea lifts the frothy crest from the 
distant surf. The sky is full of the busy scud 
drifting off the sea, and one solitary gleam of 
sunshine streaks for an instant the le be- 

ond the schooner. The picture has th 

igh qualities which confer value on the works 
of the painter; in adopting a style differen 
from that of his earlier aim, he has arrived at 
equal excellence. 

No. 9. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Broadville, W. B. 
Essex. A work of small size. The features are 
remarkable for animated expression. 

No. 10. . ery a 7 pe I J. +o a 
mary object is a grou trees © 
Pr d. It is gratifying to observe how 
much more of freshness there is in the colour of 
the foli than has been seen in preceding 
works. is, although the subject is common- 
place, will be accounted among the best of the 

recent productions of its author. 
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accompanying semblance of luxurious abandon, 

show a mastery over material which we rarely see. 

No. 13. ‘Market Day,’ A. R. C. Conpovurn. 

The objective, manner, and feeling of this picture 

remind the spectator of the tch masters. 

The work is sober in tone, and has been very 
carefully studied. 

. ‘The Disarming of Cupid’ W. E. 

ject of this , which 

Prince 


And so the general of 
was leaping, by a virgin hand disarmed.” 


In this picture the painter again shows the 
elegance with which he draws, and the delicacy 
wherewith he paints, the nude and semi-nude. 
According to the tastes which he has already 
declared, the composition presents an assem- 
blage of nymphs thronging round the God of 
Love, who sleeps under a dwarf honeysuckle at 
the foot of a tree. His bow lies by his side, 
and an arrow, held loosely in his hand, is about 
to be stealthily removed by one of the nymphs. 
In the principal of these figures there is all the 
elegant movement by which others of his pre- 
ceding choirs are distinguished ; there is also 4 
degree of refined expression in the features 
which we are unaccustomed to see in similar 
works, maugre the precept inculcated by the 
exalted materiality of the classic. It may be 
fairly said of the nymphs of this painter that 


they are not the Amaryllides of the pastoral | 


ar of the Mantuan poet, nor the fragile vessels 
0 


the Metamorphoses. They are higher in the | 
scale; their motto is nolo amare, and in every | 


other respect they are creations at which the 
Graces have presided. 

No. 16. ‘Samson Betrayed,’ F. R. PickEersat11, A. 
This is & large picture, following in its composi- 
tion the letter of the text—*“ And she made him 
sleep upon her knees; and she called for a man, 
and she caused him to shave off the seven locks 
of his head.” Samson lies with his back turned 
to the spectator, partly supported by Dalilah, 
who presents a front face. The operator is a 
black, who, on the left, very carefully severs the 
locks, while on the right two female figures 
express the utmost alarm lest Samson should 
awake ; and this is a principal impression sought 
to be conveyed. Every re, not only in the 
features, but even in the hands and otherwise, 
express the utmost dread of awaking the strong 
man. The back of Samson is an admirable 
roe f it is realised from the antique. The 
female figures are also skilfully drawn, firmly 
painted, and judiciously distinguished by com- 
— This picture is executed with in- 

nitely greater power than the “ Harold,” and is 
everywhere enriched by higher artistic qualities. 

No. 23. ‘Cattle Crossing a Ford—Summer 
Morning,’ F. R. Ler, R.A,, and T. 8S. Coormr, A. 
This is apparently a composition, the principal 
form in which is a screen of lofty trees on the 
left. The watercourse goes into the picture 
from the immediate parts of the composition, 
which is closed, on the right, by cliff. The 
cattle cross the river in a long pe tive line, 
which is admirably drawn; in the work 
generally is unexceptionable. 

No. 24. ‘A Morning Concert, J. Hortanp. 
This is a small picture in which the scene is a 
section of the court-yard of an ancient residence, 
the end of which terminates in a towrelle, beau- 
tifully ornamented with Gothic fretwork. The 
—_ and manner of this little picture are mas- 

orly. 

No. 25, ‘Study from Nature,’ H. S. Rous. 
The subject of this study is fish—a jack, trout, 
chub, and perch, painted so closely imitative of 
nature as to afford the freshness and metallic 
lustre of the scales with a truth that cannot be 
surpassed. 

No. 26. ‘Old Bridge at Nuremberg,’ W. Cat 
~ a. — ~~ the river + ae two 

owers, forming altogether a icturesque 
association to which a very good effost is given. 








No. 28. ‘Blackberry Gatherers,’ H. Lz Jeunes. 
A small picture singularly brilliant and har- 
monious; it shows a boy stretched upon a 

y bank, and his little sister dropp the 
fruit into his mouth. It is highly finished, but 
with a perfect definition of the limit at which it 
is necessary to stop in the work of elaboration. 

No. 29. ‘The Dear alive and the Deer de- 
ceased,’ A. Coorgr, R.A. This title is explained 
by a sportsman returning from the hill with the 
“deer deceased” borne by his pony, and en- 
countering the “dear alive,” ( le pun), 
a Highland girl, who had perhaps been waiting 
in his homeward path. 

No. 39. ‘King Lear, Act IV. scene 7,’ C. W. 
Corr, R.A. This is the scene in which Cordelia 
and the physician exert themselves in restora- 
tion of Lear. The king is extended on a couch, 
and his daughter bends over him in expression 
of all filial tenderness— 

“Oh my dear father! Restoration hang 

Thy medicine on my lips, and let this kiss 

Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 

Have in thy reverence made,” 

The physician anxiously counts the pulse of his 
patient as waiting the result of the louder music 
which he has just commanded. This is essen- 
tially a dark picture, and i — different 
from all that has preceded it from the same 
hand. The heads are painted with very great 
care, and the outlines are generally very decided. 
The head of Cordelia equals the expression of the 
text ; the countenance of the physician declares 
@ profound anxiety, and some of the heads of 
the musicians are endowed with a charming 
sentiment. 

No. 40. ‘Autumn—Scene in Wales,’ H. J. 
Bopprxeton. This work pronounces itself at 
once a very careful study from nature. To the 
left of the composition rises a group of trees 
drawn with unquestionable truth, and painted 
with incomparable freshness. Other trees occur 
which are described with equal success, and not 
less genuine is the ‘a and herbage of the 
lower part of the work, 

No. 43. ‘A hollow Road through a Wood,’ 
the figures by the late James Laurent Agasse, 
J.J. Cease, RA. This is a picturesque passage 
of sylvan scenery, which it would seem has 
been painted with a desire to render the work 
as much as possible like an old picture, It is 
generally low in tone, with an almost entire 
denegation of colour. 

No. 52. ‘ The Countess Bruce,’ F. Grant. The 
lady is attired very simply in white, she stands 
in an easy pose, resting on a . The fea- 
tures are painted with breadth, and the entire 
head seems to have been executed with great 
facility. 

No. 53, ‘ The San of the Koran Mosque 
at Cordova,’ D. Roperts, R.A. A small picture 
showing the interior of a religious edifice of 
Saracenic architecture. On each side is placed 
a row of red marble columns, and at the extre- 
mity appears the Moorish arch. The upper 
parts are of a uniform drab colour, and the 
colours generally are subdued. The place is 
thronged with figures wearing a variety of pic- 
turesque costumes, The picture possesses the 
high qualities of the painter’s best works. 

Yo. 54. ‘A Study from Nature,’ T. WEBSTER, 
R.A. The subject is that section of a cottage 
interior which contains the fire-place, the 
chimney being of that ancient kind which 
admits of one or two seats within it. On the 
left we find, accordingly, a boy busily discussing 
the contents of a porringer, and in the other 
his grandmother seated in a dozing attitude. 
Nothing can surpass the reality of this little 
picture. 

No, 55.‘An Italian Cottage-Door, P. Wi- 
LiaMs. There is in this picture less of salient 
colour than in those works exhibited last year 
under this name. The tint of this picture is 
almost universally grey; the composition pre 
sents a girl spinning at the door. The head 
of the evinces finesse in execu*ion. 
Altogether, it is a charming work, and sustains 
the high reputation of the accomplished artist. 

No. 56. ‘The Gross of Green Spectacles, D. 
Macusz. If Goldie could himself see the 
amount of character embodied in this picture, 
he would most honestly confess himself outdone. 





Moses has just returned, and shows the result 
of his venture with the colt. The gross of spec- 
tacles in their bright shagreen cases are under 
inspection, and Dr. Primrose pronounces the 
rims nothing more than copper washed with 
silver, at which announcement all the faces 
round the table are drawn out to their utmost 
longitude. The scene is the family room, 
an apartment which Mrs. Primrose, Tike the 
good housewives of a time gone by, was not 
ashamed to ornament with a variety of utensils 
of domestic economy which are now placed in 
the kitchen. The good vicar deplores the bar- 
gain, but with Christian on ; the sisters 
look reproachfully at Moses, but the excitement 
of Mrs. amounts to something more 
implacable. The appeal of Moses is inimitable, 
the expression and pose of the figure are elo- 
quent with —— language. The amount 
of finish in this picture is wonderful, every 
object of the oa is brought forward 
with an accuracy of description that has never 


nm surpassed. 

No. 57. ‘ The Old Bridge, Frankfort,’ G. Sray- 
FIELD. icture of considerable size, every- 
where worked out wu the most valuable 
principle of study. The bridge crosses the 
composition, and in the middle supports a pic- 
turesque old house, having at the extremities 
other edifices of like character. The work is 
subdued in tone, and shows a highly effective 
adjustment of chiaroscuro. 

o. 58. ‘ Evening—A Scene on the Rivera di 
Ponente, Gulf of Genoa,’ E.M.Cooxz. The 
right of the picture describes a section of a 
terrace ge the shores of the Gulf, on 
which the buildings and trees are opposed to 
the light of the setting sun. This picture is 
purely in the Mediterranean style of the painter, 
which differs entirely in feeling from the tone of 
his North Sea subjects. 

No. 59. ‘ John Baldwin Buckstone, Comedian,’ 
J. P. Kntcnt, R.A. The head is painted in a 
manner extremely substantial, and the features 
bear a striking resemblance to the life. 

No. 60. ‘ Portrait of Joseph Brotherton, Esq.’ 
P. Westcorr (painted for the Corporation of 
Salford.) The subject is presented at full length 
seated. The head is remarkably forcible in 
treatment. 

Nou. 67. ‘ Macbeth,’ (Act L, scene 8), C. Sran- 
FIELD, R.A. 


Enter Macaetu and Baxqvo. 
Macheth. 80 foul and fair a day I have not seen. 


Banquo. What are these, 
So withered and so wild in their attire? 


This is a large picture ; not a figure composition, 
as might be supposed from the title, but a 
landscape, in which the eye is carried over a 
vast expanse of dreary waste on the left, the 
right being bounded by mountains. In the 
foreground are the Agnes = at a little dis- 
tance a Macbeth an 0, surveying 
them with 8 astonishment; and any further, we 
observe the line of march of their armed fol- 
lowers. We do not find in this picture the 
same studious care in the realisation of minor 
detail which is observable in other works of its 
author. The tone of the subject is necessarily 
sombre, and it is worked out with auxiliary pas- 


No. 69. ‘ Temptation,’ G. Sarr. 
of trial are some children, who are assembled 
round a fruit stall, presided over by a hard- 
featured old woman, sensible only to the touch 
of coined metal. She is a 


LAKE, R.A. In this work there is at on 
nisable an aspiration identical with | 
fessed in the Vernon picture “Christ on 
Mount of Olives.” It does not pronoun 
favour ‘of this or that style of art, the o 
the new ; in short, it is not a tribute to 
much as another legend of the Parable. 

be observed of the Samaritan, that he very 
resembles the im mation of the 

the picture y alluded to, we cannot 
pose that these figures could be made thus 
correspond, without a purpose. As in all 
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ks of this artist the picture is distinguished 
by the fastidious care with which it has been 


executed. 

No. 73. ‘His Grace the Duke of Devonshire,’ 
F. Grant, A. This is a full-length portrait of 
the size of life, presenting the figure in a standing 
attitude ; the costume is plain evening dress. 
The resemblance to the noble subject is striking, 
but the work looks unfinished in parts. 

No. 75. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Emes,’ T. Moarorp. 
The features in this work, the portrait of an 
elderly lady, seem to be painted under an effect 
of Tight, but the picture is hung so high that it 
is impossible to determine its qualities, 

No. 79. ‘ Portrait of Robert Keate, Esq., F.R.S., 
Sergeant-S n to the Queen, &c.’ J.P. Knicur, 
R.A. A testimonial from the friends and pupils 
of Mr. Keate, and intended to be placed in the 
board-room of the hospital. The head is admirably 
round and substantial, and the argumentative 
expression at once arrests the attention. 

No. 80. ‘A Mountain Stream,’ F. R. Luz, R.A. 
A favourite class of subject with this artist, but 
none of those which have preceded it, equal this 
in valuable quality. The sky is charged with 
teeming clouds, and the lower aspect is that of 
the freshness after summer rain. It appears 
that the ordinary phenomena cf water, which 
are generally painted with transparent material, 
are here laid in with opaque colour. The trees 
are very carefully described, and the retiring 
gradations judiciously managed. 

No. 82. ‘The Keeper’s Daughter,’ F. Tay er, 
A small half-length figure; she is busied in 
hanging up the trophies of the field. It is a 
study of much spirit and freshness, 

No, 83. ‘Rydal Water—Westmoreland,’ H. 
Jutsum. A small picture, having for its subject 
one of the most romantic views in the region of 
the lake scenery, which derives from its treat- 
ment a charming sentiment of tranquillity. The 
distances are airy and finely felt, the more im- 
mediate es are substantial and harmonious, 

No. 85. ‘Nourmahal —the Light of the 
Harem,’ H. W. Pickerscrtn, R.A. A life-sized 
figure in Eastern costume; certainly one of the 
best of the Oriental essays of the painter. It is 
a very charming work, and sustains the high 
repute of the accomplished artist. 

No. 91. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Simpson,’ Mrs. 
Carprenter, The lady is simply attired in white. 
She is posed with ease and grace. The features 
are coloured with the freshness, and worked with 
the firmness, which always distinguish the works 
of this lady. 

No. 92. ‘The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,’ 
W. Dyce, R.A. The subject of this work is 
derived from Genesis (chap. xxix.):— “And 
Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice and 
wept.” The figures are half-length. Rachel rests 
the left hand on the side of the well, the other, 
Jacob presses to his bosom as he bends towards 
her. In determining the character of the heads 
of these figures it would appear that the result 
is a deduction of sedulous study; every thing 
approaching to effeminacy in the one, and mere 
prettiness in the other, has been carefully avoided. 
The drawing is vigorous, and the style of costume 
original. Rachel wears a blue drapery, covering 
the shoulders and bust, and leaving the arms 
nude; and Jacob is partially clad in goat-skin, 
which, crossing the body, is confined at the waist 
by a girdle. e cannot too highly praise this 
work; it is a most masterly production, in all 
respects honourable to the British School of Art. 

No. 93. ‘Scheveling Sands—The Tide Making,’ 
E. W. Cooxz, There is little in this composi- 
tion; it is, however, a production of infinite 
Sweetness, and curiously enough maintains one 
of the two styles which this artist professes. 
The scene is a flat shore, with a low horizon of 
breakers, and the only objects are two doggers 
seated on the sand, and waiting, as patiently as 
King Canute, the coming of the sea. 

Vessels are most faithfully painted, but there is 
yet in their timbers and cordage a little Medi- 
terranean hardness. The foreground and the 
white horses of the sea are charmingly a 

No. 94. ‘A Farm-House Kitchen, E. 
Goopatt. One of these ing interiors 
which this a with so much taste, 
and a feeling colour and spirited exertion 
rarely surpassed. 





No. 95. ‘ Beatrice,’ C. E. Lest, R.A. She is 
represented as looking over the balustrade of a 

rden-terrace. The is a mass of 

‘oliage, and her dress is plain and subdued in 

colour ; in short, is reduced in order 
to enhance the brilliancy of the face, which is a 
conception of much graceful animation, emi- 
nently spirited and extremely lustrous in effect. 

No. 96. ‘Portrait of an English Officer,’ 8. 
Pzarce. A small half- , attired in, appa- 
rently, the undress of the Guards, The features 
are remarkable for softness of manipulation and 
forcible tone. 

No. 97. ‘W. Cubitt, Esq., M.P.,) W. Boxaut. 
A small figure seated, having the head supported 
by the hand. In character, colour, and texture, 
this head has been rarely R 


One of the smaller productions of this painter 
by no means high in tone, but by which neverthe- 
less the eye is at once fascinated. The story is 
how an old woman who sold cherries would not 
give one over the precise weight, although the grey 
“ wide-awake ” of the buyer, a boy in dirty cordu- 
roys, oe oeay red ne -_ under the scale. His 
expression, an . companion on seeing 
the overweight cherries withdrawn, are inimit- 
able. In this little picture there is nothing left 
to desire, there is not room for an improvi 

touch. The works of this artist are distinguished 
by the inestimable guality of the best Dutch 
pictures; they are everywhere most carefully 
finished, but nowhere is the elaboration obtrusive. 

No. 100. ‘ Henrietta, yo daughter of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan, J. Sanr. At once a 
portrait and a picture, representing a child seated 
on a bank, the head telling in opposition to a 
depth of shade upwards, The whole forms a 
study of much power and good taste. 

No. 106. ‘Simchath Torah—* The Rejoicing 
of the Law,”’S. A. Hart, R.A. The subject is 
a festival which takes place among the 1- 
ites at the end of the Tabernacle holidays, 
when the concluding part of the Pentateuch is 
read, and when it b Pe <a gy 8 The 
scene is a portion of the at orn, 
a section Sain well ead for pictorial 
effect in association with the figures which are 
officiating. The impersonations are numerous 
and all wear ceremonial robes, which — 
dignity and importance. The work is to 
any of its class of subject which the artist has 
painted. It is, indeed, one of very consider- 
able power ; carefully considered as to composi- 
tion, skilfully grouped, and finished with much 
skill and judgment. The picture will greatly 
enhance the painter's reputation. 

No. 109. ‘The Fortress of Bard in the Val 
d’Aosta—Piedmont,’ J. Uwms. The foreground 
of this picture is apparently a mountain gorge 
whence the eye passes upward to the fort, which 
is on an eminence at a short distance from the 
spectator. The picture is low in tone, the onl 
point of light being the walls of the fort. It 
may be considered an advance on late works 
exhibited by its author. 

No. 118. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Wadham Locke,’ 
T. M. Joy. The lady is seated in a pose graceful 
and easy, and the features are distinguished by 
animated intelligence. 

No. 120.‘ Summer,’ W. F. Wrrnertvetoy, R.A. 

This is a close view, very much like a passage 
of sylvan scenery in the immediate neighbour- 
ro of some well-wooded park. The trees have 
been carefully studied from nature, the foliage 
being amply detailed, and without any loss of 
breadth ; and compared with other similar 
productions by the same hand, there is a dene- 
gation of light, ‘a most judicious step, giving 
great value to that which is distributed in the 
composition. 
No. 121. ‘ Autumn—Wounded Woodcock,’ T. 
Worry. A painful subject, cleverly treated ; the 
wing of the poor bird is broken, it has sought 
shelter by the side of a aah, eae me eee 
tion of a sg be a ape Bae a web that 
extends over a moiet picture. 

No. 122. ‘Scotch Feorn-atherer, F. a 
A small half-figure, a gi ing homeward 
her load of fern. is in colour, and 
amply endowed with living character and natural 


movement. : 
No. 124. ‘The Approach of a Storm,’ A. W. 





lustre to the water and colour to the earth. 
The qualities of this work are of a very high 


No, 125. ‘Tom Jones showing to Sophia 
Western herself as her best security for his good 
behaviour, C. R. Lasum, RA. The icular 
passage forming the subject of this work is found 
in the Eighteenth Book :—“If I am to judge,” 
said she, “of the future by the past, my image 
will no more remain in your heart when I am 
out of your sight, than it will in this glass when 
I am out of the room.” The composition is 
extremely simple. The room is plainly set 
forth with the furniture of the latter of the 
last — which is of a fashion belonging to 
no style. Jones has placed Miss Western before 
the glass, and points exultingly to the reflec- 
tion. The impersonation of Sophia is a concep- 
tion of much sweetness. 

No. 126. ‘Miss Grant,’ F. Grant, A, The 
young lady is presented in profile; the figure 
relieved against a fragment of a bank or rocky 
background. The head is a charming study; 
one of the best of its author, 

No, 127. ‘ Portrait of Thomas Farmer Bailey, 

. J. G. Mippieton. This is a halflength, 
ht forward 


of the size of life, everywhere b: 
of animate 


with much care ; the features are 
expression. 

0. 181. ‘Scene on the Maas, near Dort; 
Market People waiting for the Evening Tide,’ 
C. Sranrieip, R.A. picture, which, 
though simple in the character of its subject, is 
distinguished yt ae possessing a peculiar 
— ual . t of a hetter —_ 
or gran ression. e spectator loo! 
along the ney | the river and recognises at 
once the old buildings which have been celebrated 
by Albert Cuyp. The near breadth of the com- 
position shows a mill on the right,—a favourite 
object with the painter,—with an assemblage of 
material painted with a surface which we find in 
the works ofno other artist. The river is thronged 
with a distribution of those winged doggers, 
which are still the same as Cwsar described them ; 
some near, others farther removed from the eye, 
but all so admirably put in their respective berths 
that each skipper would at once point out his 
own craft. The foreground, beaten by the tiny 
waves, and the lustrous reflection of the water, 
are most effectively rendered. 

No. 183. ‘A Nymph,’ C. Brocxy. A nude 
figure reclining and playing with a Cupid ; the 
drawing is accurate, and colour is of that 

mellowness we have before observed 
in the works of this painter. 

No. 184. ‘Portrait of L. Macdonald, — 
Sculptor, Rome,’ 8. Pearce. A small half-length, 
representing the subject in an easy pose, and 
holding a chisel in one hand. The resemblance 
is —- the head is forcibly brought forward ; 
it is life-like in colour, and qualified with thinking 
intelligence. 

No. 135. ‘ The Gardener's Daughter,’ F. Stone. 
A figure attired in white, she is reaching up to 
a bunch of roses, one of which she is plucking ; 
at a short distance stand two youths watching 
her. The face is equal in to the most 


careful miniature, every part of the compo- 
sition is equally well sustained. 

No. 136. ‘oene from Henry VIIL, C. R. 
Lesiin, R.A. The subject is Queen Katherine's 
dying charge to us— 

“ts, } most bemtey y you to deliver 

switch t have commended to his goodness 


It is one of the darker pictures of its author, 
depending see oe and subdued har- 
monies salient po of effect. And 


al properly a dramatic subject, the spec- 
lator frgis it source, and cannot help son 
sidering it a passage of veritable history. The 
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accompanying semblance of luxurious abandon, 
show a mastery over material which we rarely see. 

No. 13. ‘Market Day,’ A. R. C. Conpourn. 
The objective, manner, and — this picture 
remind the spectator of the tch masters. 
The work is sober in tone, and has been very 
carefully studied. 

No. 15. ‘The Disarming of Cupid,’ W. E. 
Frost, A. The subject of this Be ome which 
has been painted for His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, is derived from the Sonnets of Shak- 


speare :— 


“ The little love-god lying once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart tafieming bend, 
Whilst many nymphs that vowed life to keep 
Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest took up that fire, 
Which many of trne hearts had warmed ; 
And so the general of soft desire ; 
Was sleeping, by a virgin hand disarmed.” 


In this picture the painter again shows the 
elegance with which he draws, and the delicacy 
wherewith he paints, the nude and semi-nude. 
According to the tastes which he has already 
declared, the composition presents an assem- 
blage of nymphs thronging round the God of 
Love, who sleeps under a dwarf honeysuckle at 
the foot of a tree. His bow lies by his side, 
and an arrow, held loosely in his hand, is about 
to be stealthily removed by one of the nymphs. 
In the principal of these figures there is all the 
elegant movement by which others of his pre- 
ceding choirs are distinguished ; there is also a 
degree of refined expression in the features 
which we are unaccustomed to see in similar 
works, maugre the precept inculcated by the 
exalted materiality of the classic. It may be 
fairly said of the nymphs of this painter that 
they are not the Amaryllides of the pastoral 
lays of the Mantuan poet, nor the fragile vessels 
of the Metamorphoses. They are higher in the 
seale; their motto is nolo amare, and in every 
other respect they are creations at which the 
Graces have presided. 

No. 16. ‘Samson Betrayed,’ F. R. Prckensart, A. 
This is a large picture, following in its composi- 
tion the letter of the text—* And she made him 
sleep upon her knees ; and she called for a man, 
and she caused him to shave off the seven locks 
of his head.” Samson lies with his back turned 
to the spectator, partly supported by Dalilah, 
who presents a front hen. The operator is a 
black, who, on the left, very carefully severs the 
locks, while on the right two female figures 
express the utmost alarm lest Samson should 
awake ; and this is a principal impression sought 
to be conveyed. Every not only in the 
features, but even in the hands and otherwise, 
express the utmost dread of awaking the strong 
man. The back of Samson is an admirable 
study; it is realised from the antique. The 
female figures are also skilfully drawn, firmly 
painted, and judiciously distinguished by com- 
— This picture is executed with in- 

nitely greater power than the “ Harold,” and is 
everywhere enriched by higher artistic qualities. 

No. 23. ‘Cattle Crossing a Ford—Summer 
Morning,’ F. R. Ler, R.A,, and T. 8. Coormr, A. 
This is apparently a composition, the principal 
form in which is a screen of lofty trees on the 
left. The watercourse goes into the picture 
from the immediate of the composition, 
which is closed, on the right, by cliffs. The 
cattle cross the river in a long pe tive line, 
which is admirably drawn; ind the work 
generally is unexceptionable. 

No. 24. ‘A Morning Concert,’ J. Hottanp. 
This is a small picture in which the scene is a 
section of the court-yard of an ancient residence, 
the end of which terminates in a towrelle, beau- 
tifully ornamented with Gothic fretwork. The 
or and manner of this little picture are mas- 

ry. 

No. 25, ‘Study from Nature,’ H. S. Rours. 
The subject of this study is fish—a jack, trout, 
chub, and perch, painted so closely imitative of 
nature as to afford the freshness and metallic 
lustre of the scales with a truth that cannot be 
surpassed. 

No, 26. ‘Old Bridge at Nuremberg,’ W. Cat- 
a A. yo —— the river Seen two 

owers, forming altogether a icturesq 
association to which a very good effect is ~ 





No. 28. ‘Blackberry Gatherers,’ H. Lz Jeunes. 
A small picture singularly brilliant and har- 
monious; it shows a boy stretched upon a 

y bank, and his little sister dropping the 
fruit into his mouths It is highly finished but 
with a perfect definition of the limit at which it 
is n to stop in the work of elaboration. 

No. 29. ‘The Dear alive and the Deer de- 
ceased,’ A. Coorer, R.A. This title is explained 
by a sportsman returning from the hill with the 
“deer deceased” borne by his pony, and en- 
countering the “dear alive,” (miserable pun), 
a Highland girl, who had perhaps been waiting 
in his homeward path. : 

No. 39. ‘King Lear, Act IV. scene 7,’ C. W. 
Corr, R.A. This is the scene in which Cordelia 
and the physician exert themselves in restora 
tion of Lear. The king is extended on a couch, 
and his daughter bends over him in expression 
of all filial tenderness— 

“Qh my dear father! Restoration hang 

Thy medicine on my lips, and let this kiss 

Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 

Have in thy reverence made,” 


The physician anxiously counts the pulse of his 
patient as waiting the result of the louder music 
which he has just commanded. This is essen- 
tially a dark picture, and in ry my different 
from all that has preceded it from the same 
hand. The heads are painted with very great 
care, and the outlines ae very decided, 
The head of Cordelia equals the expression of the 
text ; the countenance of the physician declares 
a profound anxiety, and some of the heads of 
the musicians are endowed with a charming 
sentiment. 

No. 40. ‘Autumn—Scene in Wales,’ H. J. 
Bopprxeton. This work pronounces itself at 
once a very careful study from nature. To the 
left of the composition rises a group of trees 
drawn with unquestionable truth, and painted 
with incomparable freshness. Other trees occur 
which are described with equal success, and not 
less genuine is the ‘or and herbage of the 
lower part of the work, 

No. 43. ‘A hollow Road through a Wood,’ 
the figures by the late James Laurent Agasse, 
J.J. Cuaron, R.A. This is a picturesque passage 
of sylvan scenery, which it would seem has 
been painted with a desire to render the work 
as much as possible like an old picture, It is 
generally low in tone, with an almost entire 
denegation of colour. 

No. 52. ‘The Countess Bruce,’ F. Grant. The 
lady is attired very simply in white, she stands 
in an easy pose, resting on a pedestal. The fea- 
tures are painted with breadth, and the entire 
head seems to have been executed with great 
facility. 

No. 53. ‘The San of the Koran Mosque 
at Cordova,’ D. Roperts, R.A. A small picture 
showing the interior of a religious edifice of 
Saracenic architecture. On each side is placed 
a row of red marble columns, and at the extre- 
mity appears the Moorish arch. The upper 
parts are of a uniform drab colour, and the 
colours generally are subdued. The place is 
thronged with figures wearing a variety of pic- 
turesque costumes, The picture possesses the 
~~ qualities of the painter's best works. 

0. 54. ‘A Study from Nature,’ T. WEBSTER, 
R.A. The subject is that section of a cottage 
interior which contains the fire-place, the 
chimney being of that ancient kind which 
admits of one or two seats within it. On the 
left we find, accordingly, a boy busily discussing 
the contents of a porringer, and in the other 
his grandmother seated in a dozing attitude. 
Nothing can surpass the reality of this little 
picture. 

No. 55,‘An Italian Cottage-Door, P. Wu- 
tiaMs. There is in this picture less of salient 
colour than in those works exhibited last year 
under this‘name, The tint of this picture is 
almost universally grey; the composition pre 
sents a girl spinning at the door. The head 
of the figure evinces great finesse in execution. 
Altogether, it is a charming work, and sustains 
the high reputation of the accomplished artist. 

No. 56. ‘The Gross of Green Spectacles,’ D. 
Macuse. If Goldie could himself see the 
amount of character embodied in this picture, 
he would most honestly confess himself outdone. 





Moses has just returned, and shows the result 
of his venture with the colt. The gross of speo- 
tacles in their bright shagreen cases are under 
inspection, and Dr. Primrose pronounces the 
rims nothing more than copper washed with 
silver, at which announcement all the faces 
round the table are drawn out to their utmost 
longitude. The scene is the family room, 
an apartment which Mrs. Primrose, like the 
good housewives of a time gone by, was not 
ashamed to ornament with a variety of utensils 
of domestic economy which are now placed in 
the kitchen. The good vicar deplores the bar- 
gain, but with Christian on ; the sisters 
look reproachfully at Moses, but the excitement 
of Mrs. Primrose amounts to something more 
implacable. The appeal of Moses is inimitable, 
the expression and pose of the figure are elo- 
quent with — The amount 
of finish in this picture is wonderful, every 
object of the composition is brought forward 
with an accuracy of description that has never 


been surpassed. 

No. 57. ‘The Old Bridge, Frankfort,’ G. Sran- 
FIELD, icture of considerable size, every- 
where worked out u the most valuable 
principle of study. The bridge crosses the 
composition, and in the middle supports a pic- 
turesque old house, having at the extremities 
other edifices of like character. The work is 
subdued in tone, and shows a highly effective 
eg of chiaroscuro. 

o. 58. ‘ Evening—A Scene on the Rivera di 
Ponente, Gulf of Genoa, E.M.Cooxz. The 
right of the picture describes a section of a 
terrace overhanging the shores of the Gulf, on 
which the buildings and trees are opposed to 
the light of the setting sun. This picture is 
purely in the Mediterranean style of the painter, 
which differs entirely in feeling from the tone of 
his North Sea subjects. 

No. 59. ‘ John Baldwin Buckstone, Comedian,’ 
J. P. Knicut, R.A. The head is painted in a 
manner extremely substantial, and the features 
bear a striking resemblance to the life. 

No. 60. ‘ Portrait of Joseph Brotherton, Esq.’ 
P. Westcorr (painted for the Corporation of 
Salford.) The subject is presented at full length 
seated. The head is remarkably forcible in 
treatment. 

Nv. 67. ‘ Macbeth,’ (Act L, scene 8), C. Sran- 
FIELD, R.A. 


Enter Macaetu and Baxgvo. 
Macbeth. 80 foul and fair a day I have not seen. 


Banquo. What are these, 
So withered and so wild in their attire? 


This is a large picture; not a figure composition, 
as might be supposed from the title, but a 
landscape, in which the eye is carried over a 
vast expanse of dreary waste on the left, the 
right being bounded by mountains. In the 
foreground are the witches, and at a little dis- 
tance appear Macbeth and Banquo, surveying 
them with astonishment; and yet further, we 
observe the line of march of their armed fol- 
lowers. We do not find in this picture the 
same studious care in the realisation of minor 
detail which is observable in other works of its 
author. The tone of the subject is necessarily 
sombre, and it is worked out with auxiliary pas- 
sages of great sublimity, from which undoubtedly 
a minute manipulation would sensibly d 

No. 69. ‘ Temptation, G. Surru. e objects 
of trial are some children, who are assembled 
round a fruit stall, presided over by a hard- 
featured old woman, sensible — to the touch 
of coined metal. She is a highly successful 
study. In the face there is a living truth not 
very often attainable. 

0. 72. ‘The Good Samaritan,’ C. L. East 
Laks, R.A. In this work there is at once recog- 
nisable an aspiration identical with that pro 
fessed in the Vernon picture “Christ on the 
Mount of Olives.” It does not pronounce 
favour ‘of this or that style of art, 
the new; in short, it is not a tribute 
much as another legend of the Parable. 
be observed of the Samaritan, that he very 
resembles the im on of the Saviour in 
the picture y alluded to, we cannot sup- 
pose that these figures could be made thus 
correspond, without a purpose. As in all 
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orks of this artist the picture is distinguished 
by the fastidious care with which it has been 


executed. 

No. 73. ‘His Grace the Duke of Devonshire,’ 
F. Grant, A. This is a full-length portrait of 
the size of life, presenting the figure in a standing 
attitude ; the costume is plain evening dress, 
The resemblance to the noble subject is striking, 
but the work looks unfinished in parts. 

No. 75. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Emes,’ T. Moarorp, 
The features in this work, the portrait of an 
elderly lady, seem to be painted under an effect 
of light, but the picture is hung so high that it 
is impossible to determine its qualities, 

No. 79. ‘ Portrait of Robert Keate, Esq., F.R.S., 
Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen, &c.’ J.P. Knicur, 
R.A. A testimonial from the friends and pupils 
of Mr. Keate, and intended to be placed in the 
board-room of the hospital. The head is admirably 
round and substantial, and the argumentative 
expression at once arrests the attention. 

No. 80. ‘A Mountain Stream,’ F. R. Lug, R.A. 
A favourite class of subject with this artist, but 
none of those which have preceded it, equal this 
in valuable quality. The sky is cha:ged with 
teeming clouds, and the lower aspect 1s that of 
the freshness after summer rain. It appears 
that the ordinary phenomena of water, which 
are generally painted with transparent material, 
are here laid in with opaque colour. The trees 
are very carefully described, and the retiring 
gradations judiciously managed. 

No. 82. ‘The Keeper’s Daughter,’ F. Tayzr, 
A small half-length figure; she is busied in 
hanging up the trophies of the field. It is a 
study of much spirit and freshness, 

No, 83. ‘Rydal Water—Westmoreland,’ H. 
Jutsum. A small picture, having for its subject 
one of the most romantic views in the region of 
the lake scenery, which derives from its treat- 
ment a charming sentiment of tranquillity. The 
distances are airy and finely felt, the more im- 
mediate es are substantial and harmonious. 

No, 85. ‘Nourmahal —the Light of the 
Harem,’ H. W. Pickersertt, R.A. A life-sized 
figure in Eastern costume; certainly one of the 
best of the Oriental essays of the painter. It is 
a very charming work, and sustains the high 
repute of the accomplished artist. 

No. 91. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Simpson,’ Mrs. 
Carpenter. The lady is simply attired in white. 
She is posed with ease and grace. The features 
are coloured with the freshness, and worked with 
the firmness, which always distinguish the works 
of this lady. 

No. 92. ‘The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,’ 
W. Dyce, R.A. The subject of this work is 
derived from Genesis (chap. xxix.):— “And 
Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice and 
wept.” The figures are half-length. Rachel rests 
the left hand on the side of the well, the other, 
Jacob presses to his bosom as he bends towards 
her. In determining the character of the heads 
of these figures it would appear that the result 
is a deduction of sedulous study; every thing 
approaching to effeminacy in the one, and mere 
prettiness in the other, has been carefully avoided. 
The drawing is vigorous, and the style of costume 
original. Rachel wears a blue drapery, covering 
the shoulders and bust, and leaving the arms 
nude; and Jacob is partially clad in goat-skin, 
which, crossing the body, is confined at the waist 
by a girdle. We cannot too highly praise this 
work ; it is a most masterly production, in all 
bs ge to ne British School of Art. 

0. 93, ¢ veling Sands—The Tide Making,’ 
E. W. Cooke, There is little in this composi- 
tion; it is, however, a production of infinite 
Sweetness, and curiously enough maintains one 
of the two styles which this artist professes. 
The scene is a flat shore, with a low horizon of 
breakers, and the only objects are two doggers 
seated on the sand, and waiting, as patiently as 
King Canute, the coming of the sea. These 
vessels are most faithfully painted, but there is 
yet in their timbers and cordage a little Medi- 
terranean hardness. The foreground and the 
white horses of the sea are charmingly 

No. 94. ‘A Farm-House Ki E. 
Goopat. One of these unassuming interiors 
which this oa with so much taste, 
and a feeling colour and spirited exertion 
rarely surpassed. 


No. 95. ‘ Beatrice, C. E. Lustre, R.A. She is 
represented as looking over the balustrade of a 
geten teres, The background is a mass of 
‘oliage, and her dress is plain and subdued in 
colour ; ev ing, in short, is reduced in order 
to enhance the brilliancy of the face, which is a 
conception of much graceful animation, emi- 
nently spirited and extremely lustrous in effect. 

No. 96. ‘Portrait of an English Officer,’ 8. 
Pearce. A small half-length, attired in, appa- 
rently, the undress of the Guards. The features 
are remarkable for softness of manipulation and 
forcible tone. 

No. 97. ‘W. Cubitt, Esq., M.P.,’ W. Boxant. 
A small figure seated, having the head supported 
by the hand. In character, colour, and texture, 
this head has been rarely . 

No, 98, ‘A Cherry Seller, T. Wepsrzr, R.A, 
One of the smaller productions of this painter 
by no means high in tone, but by which neverthe- 
less the eye is at once fascinated. The story is 
how en old woman who sold cherries would not 
give one over the precise weight, although the grey 
“ wide-awake ” of the buyer, a boy in dirty cordu- 
roys, was impatiently thrust under the scale. His 
expression, and that of his companion on seeing 
the overweight cherries withdrawn, are inimit- 
able. In this little picture there is nothing left 
to desire, there is not room for an improvi 
touch. The works of this artist are distinguished 
by the inestimable quality of the best Dutch 
pictures; they are everywhere most carefully 
finished, but nowhere is the elaboration obtrusive. 

No. 100. ‘ Henrietta, yo daughter of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Vaughan,’ J. Sant. At once a 
portrait and a picture, representing a child seated 
on a bank, the head telling in opposition to a 
depth of shade upwards. The whole forms a 
study of much power and good taste. 

No. 106. ‘Simchath Torah—* The Rejoicing 
of the Law,”’S. A. Hart, R.A. The subject is 
a festival which takes place among the 1- 
ites at the end of the Tabe e holidays, 
when the concluding part of the Pentateuch is 
read, and when it is also recommenced. The 
scene is a portion of the § at Leghorn, 
a section of interior well calculated for oe ae 
effect in association with the figures which are 
officiating. The impersonations are numerous 
and all wear ceremonial robes, which — 
dignity and importance. The work is to 
an of, its class of subject which the artist has 
painted. It is, indeed, one of very consider- 
able power ; carefully considered as to composi- 
tion, skilfully grouped, and finished with much 
skill and judgment. The picture will greatly 
enhance the painter’s reputation. 

No. 109. ‘The Fortress of Bard in the Val 
d’Aosta—Piedmont,’ J. Uwivs. The foreground 
of this picture is apparently a mountain gorge 
whence the eye passes upward to the fort, which 
is on an eminence at a short distance from the 
spectator. The picture is low in tone, the onl 
point of light being the walls of the fort. It 
may be considered an advance on late works 
exhibited by its author. 

No. 118. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Wadham Locke,’ 
T. M. Joy. The lady is seated in a pose graceful 
and easy, and the features are distinguished by 
animated intelligence. 

No, 120.‘ Summer,’ W. F. Wrrnzrtvetoy, R.A. 
This is a close view, very much like a passage 
of sylvan scenery in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of some well-wooded park. The trees have 
been carefully studied from nature, the foliage 
being amply detailed, and without any loss of 
breadth ; and compared with other similar 
productions by the same hand, there is a dene- 
gation of light, ‘a most judicious step, giving 
great value to that which is ted in the 
composition. 

No. 121. ‘ Autumn—Wounded Woodcock,’ T. 
Wow. A painful subject, cleverly treated ; the 
wing of the poor bird is broken, it has sought 
shelter by the side of a bank, under ed ye 
tion of a spider, the ope 7 Shad a web that 
extends over a good moiet, picture. 

rer, F. TayLE. 


A small halffigure, a homeward with 
her load of fern. is in colour, and 
amply endowed with living character and natural 


movement. 
No. 124. ‘The Approach of a Storm,’ A. W. 





was. ra river-side en almost closed 
y on the opposite ; and aJthough all 
the material in the work is exquisitely wrought, 
it is not this that is felt—it is the which 
is realised with power, The sky 


—blackened by a lowering thund 
cloud, that casts its ominous shade on tho 
earth—bu y droppi eams, which 
fall here and there with te Ermey giving 
lustre to the water and colour to the earth. 
The qualities of this work are of a very high 


No. 125. ‘Tom Jones showing to Sophia 
Western herself as her best security for his good 
peony od C. Le pen RA. The particular 

orming ject of this work is found 
fn the | Eighteenth Book :—“ If I am to judge,” 
said she, “of the future by the past, my image 
will no more remain in your heart when I am 
out of your sight, than it will in this glass when 
I am out of the room.” The composition is 
extremel co. The room is plainly set 
forth with the furniture of the latter of the 
last century, which is of a fashion belonging to 
no style. Jones has placed Miss Western before 
the glass, and points exultingly to the reflec- 
tion. The impersonation of Sophia is a concep- 
tion of much sweetness. 

No. 126. ‘Miss Grant,’ F. Grant, A. The 
young lady is presented in py the figure 
relieved against a fragment of a bank or rocky 
background. The head is a charming study; 
one of the best of its author. 

No. 127. ‘ Portrait of Thomas Farmer Bailey, 
Esq.,’ J.G. Mippieton. This is a half-length, 
of the size of life, everywhere brought forward 
with much care ; the features are of animate 
expression. 

0. 181. ‘Scene on the Maas, near Dort; 
Market People waiting for the Evening Tide,’ 
C. Sranriep, R.A. A large picture, which, 
though simple in the character of its subject, is 
distinguished oe possessing a peculiar 
value, equal to of materials better adapted 
for gran of expression. The spectator looks 
along the shore of the river and recognises at 
once the old buildings which have been celebrated 
by Albert Cuyp. The near breadth of the com- 
position shows a mill on the right,—a favourite 
object with the painter,—with an assemblage of 
material painted with a surface which we find in 
the works of no other artist. The river is thronged 
with a distribution of those winged doggers, 
which are still the same as Cesar described them ; 
some near, others farther removed from the eye, 
but all so admirably put in their respective berths 
that each skipper would at once point out his 
own craft. oy e foreground, beaten by the tiny 
waves, and the lustrous reflection of the water, 
are most effectively rendered. 

No. 183. ‘A Bympb, C. ee a ron 
figure reclining ing with a Cupid ; the 
drawi ip ackemnta, cok. the telate of that 

e mellowness we have before observed 
in the works of this painter. 

No. 184. ‘Portrait of L. Macdonald, Haq. 
Sculptor, Rome,’ 8. Pearce. A small half-length, 
representing the subject in an easy pose, and 
holding a chisel in one hand. The resemblance 
is stri the head is forcibly brought forward ; 
it is life-like in colour, and qualified with thinking 
intelligence. 

No. 135. ‘ The Gardener’s Daughter,’ F. Stones. 
A figure attired in white, she is reaching up to 
a bunch of roses, one of which she is plucking ; 
at a short distance stand two youths watching 
her. The face is equal in to the most 
careful miniature, and every part of the compo- 
sition is equally well sustained. 

No. 136. ‘Scene from Henry VIIL,’ C. R. 
Lesun, R.A. The subject is Queen Katherine's 
dying charge to us— 

“Sir, I most bambi wey you to deliver 


lord 
Pile to my have ph 1 to his goodness 
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Lake,’ W. F, Wrrnenine- 
. The aspect of the view is bright and 
tranquil ; it is described, with its romantic shore, 

most conscientious fidelity. 
the distance are worked out 
with airy hues, which with perfect truth repre- 


um, 
Sunday School,’ A. Ray«.ey. 
yup A interior, the left 
pied by children in the neat 
but formal attire of a charity school, while on 
right we find a aap mesenger hg entire 
twenty 


the 
circle comprehend: not less 
rea, the boing a clergyman, who is 
— ing } pe on the left. The effect is 
that of broad daylight, which is nowhere com- 
; and hence it may be understood that 
the work had acquired force and harmony from 
The subject is 


HI 
" 


Northumberland,’ A. 
Coorgn, R.A. This is — the best of the 
artist's late pictures. scene is a wild nook 
keepers have met to 

Seaproune with the vase, black. 
diate fi with the show of grouse, - 
cock, and other game, is coloured with sweet- 
ness and touched with much spirit. 

No. 146. ‘A Pensant’s Home,’ T. Wensrer, 
R.A. The interior of a cottage, wherein the 
housewife sits at the window working indus 
triously with her needle. The tone is generally 
subdued in order to give point to the figure, and 
the light which breaks upon it from without. 
The transparent depth of the retiring parts and 
the careful manipulation of those that are 
brought forward have each their iar value, 
and materially contribute to the importance of 
the princi ’ 

P bre am ‘orest Scene,’ J. — — prin- 

an agroupment of fo trees, 
rendered from nature with a hand, yet 
the foliage wants breadth, and freshness in colour. 

No, 148. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. A composition 
of white and red grapes, a peach, plums, &c., 
described with the most tempting reality. 

No. 149.* * *,'G. Jonms, RA. A small 
sketch from the 35th and 36th verses of the 
17th Chapter of St. Luke. “Two women shall 
be grinding together ; the one shall be taken and 
the other Two men shall be in the field; 
the one shall be taken and the other left.” The 
lower part is composed literally according to the 
text, but the sky is darkened in a manner to 
produce an effect which would tell powerfully in 
a larger picture. Another small sketch by the 
same hand, No. 150, is entitled ‘Sketch for a 
Picture-—Casca to Cicero,’ the subject being 
supplied by the first Act of Julius Casar. 

0. 151. ‘ Payche ‘returning from the Infernal 
os with the Casket of Beauty,’ T. Uwiys, 
R.A. She has just stepped out of Charon’s boat, 
anc we see her leaving the Stygian shore holding 
before her very carefully the mysterious casket ; 
Cupid hovers above her, but he is not observed. 
There is in the figure, which is presented in 
profile, the classic sentiment of the antique, 
united with the most graceful characteristics of 
humanity. It is a charming work, and though 
of little ce, fully upholds the reputation 
of the pater 

No. 154. ‘ Kathleen,’ C. Baxter. A life-sized 
head and bust, in an oval frame, She is arranging 
her hair, with « movement which is perfectl 
natural, The expression is most felicitous, ont 





the tints of the complexion are fresh, brilliant, 
and life-like. ‘ 

No. 160. ‘The Spirit of Justice,’ (Painted in 
fresco in the House of Lords) D. on R.A. 
Weare truly glad of an opportunity o , 
this composition in a better light than that in 
which the fresco has been executed in the House 
of Lords. Had it been a dark fresco it would 
not have been seen Dy = —s = 
the original and ingenious detail, and profoun 
character which are displayed in this oil replica 
are not visible in the fresco. To adopt the de- 
scription of its author, the figure of Justice occu- 
pies the centre of the design, and on either 
side are the Angels of Mercy and Retribution. 
Immediately in front of the Angels, and on a 
level with the tribunal, are seated the judges, 
lay and ecclesiastical. At the base, on the side 
of | the Angel of Retribution, stand the guilty one, 
and the accuser who displays the evidence 
against him. Beneath the l of Mercy are 
the widow and orphans, protected by their 
armed champion. In the front a negro kneels, 
newly liberated from his bonds; and a free 
citizen, also bending before Justice, unrolls the 
charter of liberty. We must remember in con- 
sidering this work that it has been painted for a 
dark nook; a subdued light may mellow the 
composition, but at the cost of valuable qualities 
with which this artist endows all his works. 
We have already spoken of the measure of 
success with which the allegorical narrative is 
worked out. 

No. 162. ‘Interior of the Church of St. Jacques 
at Antwerp,’ D. Roserts, R.A. We must confess 
to a preference of such a religious interior as 
this in comparison with the Spanish subjects 
exhibited from time to time by the painter. 
This picture impresses the observer with a 
feeling of solemn reverence, while jthe excessive 
decoration of the Spanish cathedrals t the 
presence of scenic effect. Beautiful as the lower 
— of this picture is, with its varied throng of 

evotees and curious visitors in the costume of 
the seventeenth century, the eye cannot be 
withdrawn from the breadth, softness, and 
play of light, which give such a charm to 
the simply and uniformly coloured Gothic 
vaulting of the roof. The truthful reality of 
this production will class it among the best of the 
works of its author. 

No. 163. ‘Don't Move,’ T. H. Macurre. The 
words of the title are addressed to the spectator 
by a lady who is desirous of making a sketch of 
him. The expression is that of a person ex- 
tremely earnest in her pone. The reflected 
lights on the face are skilfully managed, but the 
head had been better without a cap. 

No. 167. ‘ Portrait of his Excellency Mehemed 
Pacha, the Turkish Ambassador, W. Mappox. 
The figure is drawn at half-length of the size of 
life, and represents the subject standing in an 
easy pose, supporting his sword on his left arm. 
With the exception of the fez the costume is 
Euro being simply a frock-coat. The figure 
is well drawn, and the whole is firm in manipu- 
lation. 

No. 169. ‘The Escape of Francesco Novello 
di Carrara, Lord of Padua, with Taddea d’Este, 
his Wife, from Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, Duke 
of Milan,’ C. L. Easttakz,R.A. This isa replica of 
a subject om some years ago, and well known 
to the public from an engraving. The incident 
is found in the third chapter of Sismondi’s His- 
torie des Republiques Italiennes du Moyen Age, 
being the pursuit of the fugitives by the authori- 
ties of a against whom they were 
compelled to defend themselves. The present 
picture has been executed for the Vernon Collec- 
tion. It is qualified with all the sweetness of 
character, and elegance of design, of the best 
works of its author. 

No. 171. ‘Autumn— Timber Clearing,’ H. 
Jursum. A small picture, slight in composition, 
but beautifully mellowed by warm hues in the 
herbage and foliage. The point of view is an 
eminence, on which is a group of trees, and near 
these lie the trunks of others that have been 
felled and lopped. A road passes into the pic 
ture, which is lost in the descent, and hence the 
eye is led to the remote parts of the view. It 
is one of the best of the works that have lately 
been exhibited under this name. 








No. 174. ‘Mercury sent to admonish Aineas,’ 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. We hail with in 
sible — the return of these lustrous on 
to the of the Academy. The late ri- 
mental productions of Mr. Turner have not 
so well understood as those made out from sub- 
jects in his legitimate sphere. After a hundred 
years of toil in this dirty and ungrateful planet, 
it is more than mortifying still to be considered 
a veritable Sphinx by one’s best friends. The 


subject of thi picture is from Mr. 
Turner's unpublished , “The Fallacies of 
Hope,” the illustrated lines being— 


“ Beneath the morning mist 
Mercury waited to tell of his neglected fleet.” 


This is not exactly according to the text of 
Virgil, who seemed to know nothing of the 
mist— 

« Ut primum —_ tetigit magalia plantis, 


neam tem arces ac tecta novantem 
Conspicit.” 


That is, he found AZneas ruining himself by 
building, and he at once delivered the message 
from his anxious friends. This picture is equal 
to anything that the artist has done. It is of 
overpowering brilliancy, and full of forms and 
masses suggestive of the building of a city. 

No. 175. ‘ Portrait of Daniel Vere, Esq., of 
Stonebyres, Sheriff of Lancashire, J. Watson 
Gorpon, A. The figure is of the size of life, 
and the Ps gene of the portrait is such as to 
centre the interest 'y upon the head, 
which is most mara. mee B. . with thought 
and language. 

No. 182. ‘ Portrait of Sir James Duke, Bart., 
M.P.,’ J. P. Kytaut, R.A. An excellent portrait 
of the eminent gentleman whose career as chief 
magistrate of London was so honourable to him. 
The work has been mg op for the Town Hall 
of Montrose—probably the place of his birth. 

No. 188. ‘The Viscount inge, G.C.B.,’ 
F. Grant, A. The subject is presented at half 
length, standing, simply atti in a plain blue 
frock ; the resemblance is striking, but there is 
a deficiency of softness in the execution. 

No. 189. ‘A Dialogue at Waterloo,’ E. Lanp- 
skER, R.A. A large composition ; we think the 
largest picture that has ever been exhibited by 
Mr. Landseer. The principal figures represent 
the Duke of Wellington and the Marchioness of 
Douro, both mounted, the former pointing out 
to the latter, the positions of the two armies on 
the field of battle. The Duke is the nearer of the 
two to the point of sight, he is seen in profile, 
while the lady is attentively listening to the 
explanation, having her full face turned to the 
spectator. The composition may be said to 
consist of two agroupments, that of the prin- 
cipals, and, on the left, an assemb of Belgi 
rustics. The Duke is here somewhat younger 
than he now is, and in person much fuller; he 
did not, we believe, sit for this picture, as he 
now declines sitting for anybody, his manner 
however of riding is most accurately described. 
We observe that, in the painting of this agure, 
there is even a greater breadth has ps 
ever been seen in any finished picture by the same 
hand. There are no half-tones in the colouring 
of the c»at, for instance, and, in a subdued light, 
these may not be necessary. On the left, are a 
Belgian farmer, a girl selling Waterloo albums, 
and other figures all wrought with the solid 
handling and harmonious colour prevalent in 
the works of this distinguished artist. The fore- 
ground site, perhaps, is that particular spot on the 

ight of the British position where the memo- 
rable charge was made by the Guards under the 
immediate order of the Duke himself. The 
left portion of the picture is superior to 
anything that the artist has before done. The 
Duke's horse, the legs of the animals that are in 
pe and the a. the landscape, are 
all masterly passages 0 

No. 191. ‘The Mermaid,’ J. G. Nawn. The 

subject is from the poetry of Tennyson— 
“ At night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks 
Chasing each other merrily.” 


The scene of these sports is a close submarine 


view, or rather a back-ground of rocks, with a 
medium of salt water. Many figures assist in 
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he composition, but they are too widely dis- 
tributed yo are, however, much spirit and 
good colour in the picture. 4 : 

No. 192. ‘ Aineas relating his story to Dido,’ 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. This picture is also a 
suggestion from Mr. Turner’s MS. poem, the 
quotation is— 


“Fallacious Hope beneath the moon’s pale crescent 
shone, 
Dido listened to Troy being lost and won.” 


The second line comes halting home; it is like 
one of those short verses that Virgil, with the 
best intentions in the world, never lived to fill 
up. But the missing feet are found in the pic- 
ture, which is another of the gorgeous creations of 
the artist’s glorious summer (will he never grow 
old !). It is however to be regretted that we some- 
times find eccentricities in his very best works, 
which a vulgar mind can never forgive. We have 
here, in Carthage, on the left of the picture, a 
Ponte di Rialto—a Bridge of Sighs—and Ducal 
Palace, something very like the tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, and something 
very like the Castle of St. Angelo, or one of the 
forts in the neighbourhood of Ostia. It had 
been as easy to be consistent here as otherwise ; 
there may be in genius a sublime contempt for 
honest and simple probabilities, but these, 
nevertheless, in the absence of direct truth, 
constitute the only currency of legal tender in 
Art. 


No. 197. ‘Study ofa Factory Child,’ Miss Fox. 
A head, apparently painted with much delicacy, 
but placed so high as to preclude the possi- 
bility of examination. 

No. 199. ‘ Edith, Daughter of the late W. A. 
Beechey, Esq.,’ F. R. Say. A portrait of a 
child, dressed in white ; she holds a dog in her 
lap. In composition and feeling, it is a produc- 
tion of much excellence. 

No. 200. ‘ Arnolfo di Lapo,’ 8S. A. Hart, R.A. 
This is, we presume, an ideal portrait of the 
architect of “the despair of Michael Angelo” 
—that is, the Duomo of Florence. There is a 
sedentary statue of him in the Piazza del Duomo ; 
we know not whether that be founded on an 
portrait existing among the Ritratti dei Pittori, 
if so, this may be from the same source. He is 
represented as busied with the design of the 
ground plan of the Cathedral. 

No. 201. ‘The Willow Shade,’ 8. B. Percy. 
A river side scene, wherein the principal forms 
consist of willows, which, together with the 
thick herbage of the foreground, constitute a pic- 
ture of much excellence. 

No, 202. ‘Interior of the Church of St. 
Gomar, at Lierre, in Belgium,’ D. Roperts, R.A. 
Another of those’ beautiful religious interiors, 
which, from the hand of this artist, derive an 
interest that no other could communicate to 
them. The eye rests at once upon a carved oak 
screen, which is painted with singular nicety of 
touch, and which, in colour, contributes much 
to the general effect. The whole of the upper 
vaulting is broadly painted in with one preva- 
lent gray colour, here and there broken by a 
charming play of light. 

No, 203. ‘Scene in the Campagna of Rome, 
looking towards the Alban Mount,’ P. WILLIAMS. 
There is but little in this picture. In the fore- 
ground we find the family of a goatherd, and 
behind these figures the pagna extends to 
distance, closed only by the remote Alban Hills. 
The picture is finely painted, but, perhaps, not 
so brilliant as others that have been executed by 
the same hand. 

No. 205. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ W. P. Frrra, A. 
A small picture, in which the subject is seen 
in profile. It is everywhere very carefully 
executed ; the features especially are drawn and 
coloured with t delicacy. 

No. 206. ‘Coloured Sketch for Fresco of the 
Order of the Garter conferred on the Black 
Prince,’ C. W. Copz, R.A. This sketch has a 
remy No. 222, described as a “Coloured 
al Ne ew of Prince Henry’s submission 

e Law in the person of J Gascoigne.” 
Both of these works are cg re to the 
pe: as having been executed in the House of 
; 9 Pom beg opine - they scarcely 

0 justice e frescoes, the latter being 
finished with so much care. 








No, 215. ‘ Alsop,’ C. Lanpsrer, R.A. We find 
ZEsop at home seated with a style in his hand, 
noting the inhospitable treatment of the erane 
by the fox, upon the occasion of the latter 
having invited the former to dine. There are 
also a peacock, a — and a tortoise; and to 
these it appears the fabulist is more attentive 
than to his wife, who stands by his side. The 
narrative is sufficiently perspicuous; the fox 
and the crane, without other aid, proclaim at 
once the eo my 

No. 218.‘The Temple of Minerva Medica— 
Rome,’ W. Liyton. e subject has already 
we believe, been painted by this artist. The 
whole of the site, with the water by which it is 
partially environed, is in shade, and the ruin rises 
into the bright light of the declining sun. The 
remnant of the temple is painted with great 
solidity, and the whole has he toguetines of a 
veritable locality. 

No. 221. Mme: gg “gps Mote, Ightham, 
Kent,’ J. C. Horstxy. The composition repre- 
sents an aged beggar soliciting alms at the 
door of this ancient house. He is relieved by a 
child, whose face is the attractive point of the 
picture, as being painted with infinite delicacy. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


ers in the cause of Humanit 
—Commander ingwood and Captain M‘Lure 
in search of Sir John Franklin, J. W. Car- 
MICHAEL. These two ships hold on their course 
obliquely into the picture, sailing under easy 
canvas in each other's wake, with the wind 
on their quarter, and icebergs lying in their 
—. The painting of the water and the 

wing of the vessels, manifest extensive know- 
1 in this department of Art. 

o. 233. ‘The Marquis having chosen Patient 
Griselda for his Wife, causes the Court Ladies to 
dress her in her Father's Cottage,’ R. Repcrave, 
A. The subject is found in the Clerk's Tale, in 
Chaucer : 

“ And for that nothing of her olde gere 

She sholde bring in into his house, he bade 
That wymen sholde despoilin her right there, 
Of which these ladies werein nothing glade.” 


No. 227. ‘ Vo 


In this nates the fi are numerous. 
Griselda, is the nucleus of the assemblage; she is 
in profile, seated, and one of the ladies is busied 
in dressing her hair; some are ng mere her 
attire, others’ are idly gossiping, the envied Gri- 
selda being pointedly the subject of their discourse. 
In the features of the principal figures there are, 
variously expressed, sarcasm and contempt. 
The humble abode of the father of Griselda 
contrasts strongly with the rich dresses of the 
ladies, although the figures are so numerous 
that little“of the cottage is seen. The Marquis 
is seated just within the cottage-door, a curtain 
separates him from the dressing-room of Griselda, 
and outside appear his attendants, mounted and 
in waiting. This work manifests in all its parts 
the most studious care; the composition is, 
perhaps, somewhat crowded, but it is distin- 
guished by colour, and other valuable qualities 
of the most estimable specimens of Art. 

No. 234. ‘The Cavalier’s Song on the Terrace 
—Haddon Hall,’ J. D. Wincrrerp. The spec- 
tator is here placed on the terrace, just opposite 
to the steps, whence he has a glimpse of the lower 
garden and of a portion of the He finds 
himself in company with a limited society, of 
whom the lion is a sonnetteering cavalier, who 

i to his friends verses of his own, to the 
melodies of the time. These picturesque figures 
are well drawn and eo 

No. 287. ‘Donkey and Foal,’ J. Starx. A 
small picture, in which the animals are painted 
with much truth and good effect. The artist is, 
we believe, the son of the distin ed painter 
of the same name. The work is full of good 
promise. 

No. 239. ‘Summer Showers,’ T. 8. Cooper, A. 
The scene is an open meadow in which is a group 
of cows and a horse, others being distributed at 
short distances from the foreground. The pic- 
ture is large, affording abundant for 
chowing tho qually of iam ® i h the 
works of this artist We need not speak 
of the manner in which the cattle are drawn and 
painted. The sky is not charged with dark 


clouds, but the title is sustained by a rain cloud 
which breaks on the left of the view. 

No. 244. ‘The Virgin and the Child 
Jesus,’ W. C. T. Dosson. Certainly the most 
successful Madonna we have seen for some 
time. She is seated hol the child on her 
lap. The subject is one of the most difficult in 
the cycle of art; the style is severe, and 
approaches sufficient] er of the carly 
— 

o. 245. ‘Venus and Cupid,’ G. Parren, A. 
Venus is seated on a shaded bank ; she bh a 
dove with her left hand, which Cupid is teasing 
with an arrow. The manner of lighting the 
Venus is effective, and the general colour is 
mellow and harmonious. 

No. 246. ‘A Winter Sunset,’ C. Braywarre. 
pened Ft ger egosg Aah dame fon 
tures of this artist, but it must also be said that 
by no other hand do we see this kind of subject 
pip etn ee Benge The composition sho 
a frozen with a barge, and on the right 
bank a with trees, and the red sun is 
descending, shorn of his beams by the haze of 
the winter afternoon. There is a singular realit 
te the clue, coveumpinied Wtth 9 tatdh tel 
breadth which are rarely found so happily united 
in this class of subject. 

No. 247. ‘A Norfolk Marsh Mill,’ T. Lounp. 
A very small picture of nothing but the wind- 
mill; it is however painted with much sweet- 


ness, 

No. 248. ‘Interior of a Church at Florence,’ 
8S. A. Hart, R.A. This, and another small pic- 
ture, No. 250, ‘Interior of St. Mark's, Venice,’ 
by the same hand, form pendants. Both sub- 
jects are very interesting and are rendered with 
much exactitude. 

ew age hoe gy 7 R.A. Three 
nymphs, grou in relief {against a bank—a 
recueil from sketches made from the nude. 

No. 252. ‘Socialists, E. Anmrrace. A small 
picture, very French in style, but admirable in 
character and manipulation. It represents three 
of the Parisian canaille, two men and a woman. 
It is but a sketch, and with but little colour. 

No. 257. ‘Miss Virginia Pattle,’ G. F. Warts. 
This is a rait, but it is executed with a 
degree of elevated sentiment which we rarely 
find in this class of Art. The lady is presented 
at full length and in profile ; she upon a 
terrace, so as to bring the entire in relief 
against the sky. The colour is little else than 
grey ; it would be impossible to have less variety 
of hue. The sentiment of the impersonation is 
extremely chaste. There is, in the expression, 
a dovetalioemn, und tn the eniniin, 0 98 im air 
that at once fix the attention. 

No. 258. ‘The first glimpse of the Sea,’ 
T. Creswick, A. In the ediate foreground 
of this composition, flows a tiny rill, so small as 
to be lost here and there behind the stones and 
rushes that lie in its droughty course—a most 
valuable association, when properly adjusted. 
A few spoonfuls of water thus ope upon 
those stones, non vi sed sepe ve 
them an inestimable value. The force of the 
picture lies in the pee + ne in the right 
the ground rises, and we find there a mill and a 
cottage. The middle distance is luxuriant with 
foliage, and lighted by the reflection of a winding 
river; and in the far horizon is seen the sea, 
bright with the rays of the sun. 

No. 262. ‘Breaking up of the Clouds—Cool 
Morning, C, R. Sraniey. A close scene, 
representing a river overhung . dense masses 
of the fo of the trees on its banks. The 
tone is subdued; there is much reality in the 
manner in which the composition is made out. 


ly the mann 


No. 264. ‘Pluto carrying ny | Proserpine, 
the Nymph Cyane,’ F’, R. Pickens 
GILL, A. text is Ovid :— 
. ‘ee longtus ibitis, inquit. 
potes invitw Cereris g 
Non rapienda fut.” 


But Pluto is of a different opinion ; he has seized 
the lady by the and removed her into his 
chariot, the horses ie oe Ee = 
motion by Cupid. The companions r- 
pine are, cf course, 


tly expressed action and 
ae ahs ens goons of Sous on 
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have been published from time to time. 
picture shows little beyond the portico, 
most a soli memento of 

ificence of Heliopolis. The 

sides closed by the mountains 

ing district ; thus, in the com- 

is but little material, but that 

ittle is rendered interesting by masterly treat- 


No, 278. ‘A Mountain Group—Evening,’ T. 
8. Cooper, A. pe is in Soles, on the 
group is com of goats which graze upon a 
very t and substantially pain site 
telling forcibly against the opposite mountain 
side, the solidity of which is fused into the 
aa < vapour by the rays of the evening 
sun. goats are irably drawn, even more 
elaborately touched than any other of the animals 
by the same hand in the present exhibition. 

No. 279, ‘A Study from Nature,’ W. Wittiams. 
A small picture, composition of which is 
traversed and closed by a screen of trees ; perhaps 


too cold in colour, but touched with om 
leciai 


and n. 

No. 281. ‘* * *, E. Lanpsegr. “ What man 
ae you having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
one of them doth not leave the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness and go after that which is lost 
until he find it?” This e from St. Luke 
stands in the place of a title to the picture, but 
we humbly submit that it does not apply. The 
scene is a hill pasture in the Highlands, and some 
of the flock being lost in the snow the shepherd 
with his three dogs is busied in searching for 
them. A ram, apparently all but dead, has been 
removed from the drift, and the fleeces of others 
of his companions in misfortune are visible. The 
dogs here are the principal persona, the man is 
somewhat loosely painted; so, indeed, is the 
whole of the picture, which seems to have been 
wy carelessly wrought. 

0. 282. ‘ Portrait of H.R.H. the Duke d’Au- 
male,’ V, Morrez. The drawing and execution 
of this picture are exemplary, but there is in it an 
affectation of abandon not altogether agreeable. 
The figure is of the size of life, and is habited in 
a black round jacket, blue plush or velvet waist- 
coat, pantaloons of the same hue and material, 
and riding boots ; the left hand is in the pocket 
and the right arm rests upon a pedestal. The 
blue of the dress is supported by a darker blue 
Super behind. The likeness is striking; and 
cee doubt the work is one of very consider. 
able merit. 

No, 286. ‘La Siesta,’ J. Woop, A halffigure, 
seated in a chair, holding a fan, and attired as a 
Spanish lady. The picture is well drawn, and 
mellow in colour. 

No. 287. ‘Geraldine,’ W. Boxatt. The figure 
being of the size of life is too large for the sub- 
ject, but it is nevertheless a work of a high 
oar of merit. She is partially nude and holds 

t. wing inting are 
skilful, and the head is a study of ten AA 

No. 288. ‘Near Foria—Island of Ischia,’ C. 
Stasrimiw, RA. A ing morgeaw of Italian 


ory A Rewer A Ay in the subject, but that 
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field adds grace to in painting these 
Mediterranean and scenes, but how 
much soever he may love these sunny nooks, 
it to us that he is bent upon being 
mole bangomnater of Dort. This isac 

i , but by no means so powerful as any o 

is Dutch subjects. 

No. 289. ‘In the Forest,’ T. Creswick, A. 
Trees bound the right and left of the nearest 
site, and the group on the right especially is 

inted, as to the foliage, with an inimitable 
lightness and feathery grace. In the centre of 
the composition the eye is carried far into a 
distance, uated with the tenderest fee: 
for aerial effect. Like all similar subjects pain 
by the artist, the fo und is in ow. 

No. 290. ‘On the below Greenwich,’ 
J. Houtayp, This Re ie up the 
river, the spectator bei imm y 
below the Hospital. The effect is that of moon- 
light, and it is made out with great power. A 
close examination of the work shows a high 
degree of finish and great originality of execution. 
The sky is a passage of infinite beauty. 

No. 291. ‘Berry Hill, near Dorking, H. C. 
Setovs. The subject does not recommend 
itself by anything of picturesque character ; it 
has, however, the impress of nature. It is 

nerally low in tone, and is not at all compara- 
le to the figure pictures of the artist. 

No. 292. ‘Peter the Great sees Catherine, his 
future Empress, for the first time,’ A. L. Eao, A. 
The eye is relieved by the substantial simplicity 
of this picture. It has been the purpose of the 
artist to confide the value of his work to the 
character of his figures, for rarely do we see a 
figure composition with so little accessory. The 
scene is a tent before a fortified town, and Peter 
and a few of his officers are considering a map 
of the neighbourhood, with a view to the opera- 
tions of their troops. They are seated at a table 
on tressels, and on the left is Catherine, in the 
character of a cantiniére, handing to one of the 
officers a glass of some beverage. Peter is 
struck with the appearance of Catherine, and 
directs to her the attention of the officer opposite 
to him. The artist has travelled far for his 
subject, but nothing can be more unaffected than 
his manner of treating it. It is, indeed, a picture 
of very great merit; and fully sustains the 
established reputation of the painter. 

No. 296. ‘Scene from the Tempest — The 
Island before Prospero’s Cell,’ A. J. Wootmer. 
This picture strongly reminds us of another, en- 
titled “The Syrens,” recently painted by this 
artist ; indeed, the composition and feeling are 
nearly the same, and not sufficiently attractive 
for repetition. 

No, 297. ‘Her Grace the Duchess of Marl- 
borough,’ J. Sayr. A portrait of a high degree 
of excellence, in colour, drawing, movement, and 
other qualities which give value to a work of 
Art. ¢ figure is introduced at full length, 
attired in a crimson velvet dress, and enveloped 
in a flowing red drapery. The face is painted 
in a high tone of elenn and is full of lifelike 
expression. 

o. 298. ‘ The Watering Place,’ F.R. Lzz, R.A., 
and T. 8. Coorgr, A. A large picture, the sub- 
ject of which is a passage of river scenery, closed 
by trees and cliffs covered with verdure. On 
the left, the water flows over a shallow, with a 
highly successful description of the current. A 
herd of cows are come to drink, which are all 
drawn with perfect accuracy ; the group on the 
right is most skilfully brought fo by the 
shade of the opposi bank. 

No. 300, 3 from Pasture to the 
Glebe Farm,’ A. W. Witi1ams. A small work, 
in which the lower parts lie in deep shade, and 
are opposed to a sky lighted as if by the rising 
moon. The effect is powerful. 

No. 303. ‘The Ruins of Rome, from the Gar- 
den of the Palace of the Cwsars,’ G. E. Hermxa. 
The principal object of the composition is the 
Colosseum, which rises from a base of shade into 
the golden light of the setting sun. We gene 
rally see the Colosseum represented, as it were, 
in an architectural composition, but here it is 
qualified in a manner essentially pictorial. The 
near sites are subdued in tone, with here and 


there 
seen the Colosseum so agreeably painted. 


No. 304. ‘ Andromeda,’ W. E. Frosr, A. The 
title is accompanied by an allusive passage from 
“Tl Penseroso :”— 

“Or that starred E 
To ost ber bessty's pails shove 
The sea nymphs, and their powers offended.” 


Andromeda is chained to the rock, and assembled 
round her are a Triton and a company of sea 
nymphs. All the figures are nude, and are 
painted with that refinement of texture and 
careful drawing which prevail in the works 
of the painter—whose e impersonations 
are conceived so purely in the spirit of the 
—— as to offer a remarkable contrast to works 
in which the ordinary model is all but faithfully 
es oe pee “_y be observed that the move- 
ment 0 meda is a uently seen in 
the works of Mr. Frost. re d 

No. 305. ‘Interior of Part of the Kitchen in 
Sir Thomas Gresham's Palace at Mayfield, Sus- 
sex, S. A. Hart, R.A. A small picture, simple 
and unaffected in execution, and having all the 
ap ce of a veritable representation. 

0. 306, ‘Study of a Child’s Head,’ C. W. 
Corz, R.A. A head and bust, executed with a 
free touch, and successfully qualified with 
natural characteristic. 

No. 311. ‘ Portrait of the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane,’ J. M.Barciay. The figure 
is presented in an erect pose at full length, 
attired in the Highland garb; the attitude is 
easy and firm, the tone of the work is generally 
low, the drawing seems decided and accurate. 

No. 312. ‘ Griselda,’ A. Etmorg, A. 


“ And as she wolde over the threswold gon, 
The Markis came and gan hire for to call, 
And she set down hire water-pot anon 
Beside the threswold gin an oxe’s stall.” 


Such is the passage which forms the subject of 
the picture, and the spirit in which it has been 
illustrated is that of a literal interpretation. We 
find accordingly Griselda on the steps before 
the “ threswold” there depositing the vase which 
she carried, as about to respond to the call of 
the Marquis, who approaches her. On the right, 
the father of Griselda salutes the Marquis, and 
supplementary figures are variously disposed in 
the composition, In this picture there is not so 
much of effort as in that of last year; it has, 
however, been most carefully studied in all its 
parts. The Marquis isa well conceived figure, 
cast in a mould somewhat too Herculean it may 
be, but well drawn and well dressed. The pic- 
ture is everywhere studiously worked out, and it 
must be observed that there is less of tendency 
to manner than may be observed in p i 
works by the same hand. 

No. 313. ‘ Wreck on the Coast of Hampshire,’ 
C. Taytor, There is some error in the title of 
this picture, the subject of which is a river barge 
under sail apparently off Sheerness. The vessel 
is carefully drawn and effectively supported by 
other parts of the composition. 

No. 314, ‘Lane Scene near Henley—from 
Nature,’ P. W. Exen. A shady lane inclosed on 
both sides by trees, the foliage of which is fresh 
in hue, and free in touch. 

No, 315. ‘Dutch Fishing Craft off the Booms 
—Amsterdam, E. W. Cooxe. A highly pictu- 
resque association of these curious boats, with 
an endless show of small and distant objective, 
all nicely balanced in their allotted places. The 
artist seems to be on excellent terms with these 
Dutch skippers; we know not how he stands 
with the along-shore people of the Mediterra 
nean, but we doubt not that these hard weather 
salts of the North Sea will give him their stroke 


oar to pull. 

No. 316. ‘The Mountain Road,’ W. F. Wirazr- 
metoy, R.A, The subject seems to be a gw 
of Welsh scenery, which like most of those 
selected by the artist, is closely imitated from 
nature. e “road,” which is on the ascent, is 
soon lost, and the eye passes to the mountains, 
that close the view. The foreground is ex 
tremely bright and sunny, it tells in powerful 
opposition against a dark mountain side on the 
right ¢ of the ens samy spe The subject is pic 
turesque and striking in effect. s 

No. 322. ‘ An Episode of the Field of Battle, 
P. Tscuacazy. This picture is hung high—all 
that can be seen of it are the principal forms. 
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In the nearest part of the composition a wounded 
man lies partly under his charger, which is dead ; 
he is in danger of being trampled. upon a 
horse which is wildly galloping without a rider. 
The work is spirited, and the figure and animal 
seem to be well drawn. 

No. 323. ‘The Fisherman's Cart,’ G. Srusss. 
The work appears creditable in execution and 
colour, but it is too high for i . 

No. 326. ‘ The Bay of Baise from the Capuchin 
Convent above Pozzuoli,’ C. Sranrrecp, R.A. 
The spectator is placed on a terrace which occu- 

ies the breadth of the canvas, and hence opens 

fore him the most enchanting view that the 
shores of Italy can offer. It is sheer nonsense 
for Horace to profess himself the faithful servant 
of the Muses, and in the same breath to name 
Tibur and Preneste with Baiz— 


“ Vester Cameene, vester in arduos 

Tollor Sabinos ; seu mihi frigidum 
Preneste, seu Tibur supinum 
Seu liquide placuere Baie.” 


In this view every part of the objective is im- 
pressive, the tranquil sea, the nearer buildi 
and the distant mountains; and to all these 
valuable points the artist has done ample justice. 

No. 327. ‘A Sailor's Yarn,’ R. C. Lesiiz, Jun. 
A seagoing composition, of the same character as 
those usually exhibited by this artist. The 
figures are three in number, and are characteristic 
and painted with solidity. 

No. 328. ‘A Peninsular Man,’ G. B. O’Nem, A 
small composition of three figures, one an old 
soldier describing to his friends some battle at 
which he has been present. The heads are care- 
fully finished. 

No. 829. ‘Une Mere auprés de son Enfant 
avec Effet de Lumiére,’ P.Van ScHENDEL. A small 
picture, composed exactly according to the title. 
The principal figure is effectively lighted, but 
the works looks the production of an artist who 
gainsays the merit of modern art. 

No. 331. ‘Mrs. Smith Child,’ W. Boxatn, A 
small portrait of a lady, dressed in black, and 
relieved by a green curtain. The features are 
skilfully pencilled, and worked up to a high tone 
of colour. The pose and movement are easy 
and graceful. 

No. 332. ‘ Sancho tells a tale to the Duke and 
Duchess to prove that Don Quixote is at the 
bottom of the table, W. P. Frrra, A. The 
definite variety and appropriate felicity of 
character in this picture are evidently a result 
of assiduous study and research. It is extremely 
difficult to work up to the prominent characters 
of Cervantes,—as much so as to embody those 
of Shakespeare. The Duchess occupies the place 
of honour, and the Duke is by her side, the features 
of both being seen in profile. In comparison with 
the Duke she is somewhat too youthful, but 
nathless an impersonation of infinite grace and 
beauty. Sancho stands with his back to the 
spectator, and so tells his story. Don Quixote 
is seated, or rather rising from his seat, at the 
bottom of the table ; the chaplain is placed facing 
the spectator, and behind the Duchess is a group 
of ladies in waiting. There is but little of the 
prevalent taste for upholstery in the work ; every 
figure maintains its place, and the relation be- 
tween all the members of the circle is well sus- 
tained. The colour and texture are of great 
excellence; on the whole, there are few more 
admirable pictures in the Exhibition. 

No. 334. ‘ Warwick Castle,’ J. F. Ds Fievury. 
A large picture containing apparently some good 
colour and execution, but deficient in breadth 
and harmony of 

No. 342. ‘Scene from the Tempest,’ F. Stone. 
The subject is Miranda's admiration of Ferdinand: 

“ What is 't?—a spirit? 


Lord, how it looks about. Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form, but ’tis a spirit,” 


Ferdinand is listening in wonder to the songs of 
Ariel. The cave is on the left, and there appear 
Prospero and Miranda. The picture requires no 
title—its source is at once proclaimed ; it is a 
work of much excellence. 

No. 350. ‘James IL, in his Palace of White- 
hall, receiving the News of the Landing of the 
Prince of Orange, in 1688,’ E. M. Warp, A. The 
source of this composition is Sir John Dalrym- 


ple’s Memoirs :—“ He turned pale, and remained 
jnotionless ; the letter dropped from his hand; 
his past errors, his future rushed at 
once upon his thoughts; he strove to conceal 
his a. but in doing so betrayed it; 
and his courtiers in affecting not to observe him 
betrayed that they did.” The King is seated 
near the centre of the composition ; his dress is 
dark—black and blue, and he tells as the principal 
figure, being surrounded by lighter tones. Near 
him, and bending fo is the Queen; and 
pot ag ae ight, at a table, is Judge Jefferies 
and the Pope’s Nuncio, having his bacic t:rned 
to the spectator. On the left of the K  .s the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards the old Precender), 


with his nurse; and the other ———— 
figures are courtiers and ladies of the court; 
among whom, behind the is young 
Churchill, afterwards Duke of Iborough. 


This picture is incomparably the best of 
painter's works, . in the qualities of 
texture and execution. ere is little or no 
forcible shade, no marked variety of reflected 
lights, but it seems to have been painted on the 
principle of the opposition of colour tones. The 
subject of the work is immediately declared. 
James II. is at once recognised; he is as cer- 
tainly there as if he had sat for the impersona- 
tion ; and the letter has announced some dread 
calamity, which could be nothing short of his 
immediate expulsion from the throne. The 
colour is everywhere better, particularly the 
flesh tints, than in antecedent works; in short, 
it is a picture which must enhance the already 
extensive reputation of its author; and may be 
characterised as a chef d'awvre of the British school, 
honourable to the artist and to the Academy, of 
which he has been a pupil, and is a member. 

No. 351. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Phillips,’ H. W. 
Paris. A work of much merit ; the lady is 
dressed in black, and is presented in an erect 

. The treatment of the portrait is simple 
and forcible. 

No. 360. ‘A Farm House Kitchen,’ T. Wes- 
ster, R.A. Like all the similar works of the 
artist this is a most faithful description of the 
subject, of which the brick floor is by no means 
the least remarkable feature. 

No. 361. ‘ Portrait of Dr. Morgan,’ J. Luvwett. 
A small work, in which the subject is represented 
sitting, and having the face turned towards the 
spectator. We observe that the face is not 
finished with a glaze so deep as usual ; of what- 
ever of the golden harmonies of the old masters 
this may deprive the work, it will nevertheless 
approach more nearly the reality, than the cer- 
tainly beautiful glaze with which we see at times 
the portraits finished by this artist. 

No. 362, ‘Giorgione at his Studies,’ J. Rexp, 
Giorgione is here full dressed ; he is on a kind 
of terrace sketching a group of women in the 
national costume. In drawing and surface the 
picture and its manner are open to amendment. 

No. 363. ‘Ponte Atrani—Gulf of Salerno,’ 
C. Stanrrecp, R.A. The view is closed by the 
mountains, which rise from the shores of the 
gulf. The locality that gives a title to the 
work is upon the left of the picture, and pre- 
sents an agroupment of buildings of a class which 
always, under judicious treatment, constitutes a 
striking feature. There are also and a 
boat; the sea enters the composition on the 
right, and the mountains termina’ the 

rospective are painted with the fine 
feeling which the artist displays in the treatment 
of this element, so important in most of his 
Italian pictures. 4 

No. 366. — of heen Aogr ty T. Tat- 
rourp. The lady is resting her arm on a 
cushion ; the head seems to have been drawn 
with care, and the colour is high in tone. The 
taste of the re appears to incline to that of 
the French school. 

No. 368. ‘ ge A < the —— of 8. . 
MC) . N.J. CRAWLEY, group 
nfal bright in colour, and abundantly 
endowed with animation. 

No. 369. ‘Cromwell looking at the dead bod 
of Charles the First,’ P. Detarocuz. Alth 
this celebrated pi be surrounded with 
much of the toned colour of the 
school, it loses none of that substantial 
for which it is so celebrated. The key of the 


4 


successful study. 

No. 371. ‘The Wreck Ashore—Coast of N 
mandy,’ J. Wison, Jun. This is a 
seen under a peculiarly fiery effect 
It is high tide; a vessel is cast upon 
and the sea is breaking over her. Th 
are described with force and truth. 
the colour of the sky, which might 
here, would harmonise the picture. 

No. 372. ‘ Harwich ¥ 
The view is from the sea, little of 
a The principal form is a 
which is making for the harbour. It is 
drawn, but rather hard in execution. The move 
ment and depth of the water are rendered with 
much truth. 

No. 373. ‘The Visit to the Tomb,’ J. M. W. 
Turver, R.A. This is another subject from 
“ Fallacies of Hope” — 

“ The sun went down in wrath at such deceit ;” 


that is, at Dido’s pretended tears in remembrance 
of her late husband ; but Mr. Turner is rendering 
Virgil somewhat too freely : we are, however, in 
some degree reconciled on looking at the 
although certainly we find again 
crepancies in Carthage. Whatever may be said 
in the “Fallacies of Hope,” about the Sun being 
disgusted at the infidelity of Dido, he is here as 
ing as in any other of Mr. Turner’s works. 
Cooper, Esq., A.R.A.,’ J. P. 
Knicnt, R.A. A — of the eminent cattle- 
inter, remarkable for fidelity of resemblance. 
fe is highly successful in animated expression, 
and in execution firm and 
No. 875. ‘Modern Fruit—Medimval Art,’ G. 
Lance. The fruits are hothouse grapes, plums, 
cherries, a pine melon, and peaches ; Medi- 
eval Art is represented by a carved basket, o 
cup, and cover; a costly set vase, forming, as 
whole, a richer and more elegant association of 
fruit and still life than we have ever seen. 
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spectator, and withal the resem- 
to declare whom it is 


announcing to Job 

Sabeans and the Slaughter 

. Pootz, A. “And there 

ob, and said, the oxen 

asses were beside them : 

upon them and took them 

iin the servants with the 

; and I only am escaped alive 

While he was yet speaking there 

came another,—” A work of extraordinary power 
striking originality, and the more remarkable 

@ profession of religious Art different from 

tone of conventionality. Job sits 

— to him are his three 
; but the emphatic figure of 
i first messenger, a semi- 
is back turned to the light 

. The treatment of this 

the lights and reflections 
out brought forward 
are other supple- 
; one of the latter 
ing the juice of 
the centre of the 
former of these 
ic, even Anacreontic and sculpturesque, 
her from the senti- 
others; and the latter seems to 
intercourse between Job 
is friends. The light falls on all the 
from above in a manner to bring them 
forward with the most perfectly tangible reality ; 
indeed it were impossible in Art to communicate 
a greater measure of force to a delineated repre- 
sentation. We are struck with the effect; and 
the eye may in some degree feel the absence of 
reflected lights, but it is nevertheless altogether 
an =, a kind perfectly original in sacred 
Art. work cannot fail to augment the high 
and yy Se reputation of the painter. 
$s emoiselle Rachel as Camille,’ 
R. Buoxyer. The figure is painted at full 
length and of the size of life; but the work is 
not so felicitous as others we have seen by the 
same hand. 

No. 394. ‘Sir Thomas Aubrey, Bart.,’ F. R. 
Sar. This it is painted for and by desire 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the Magistrates of 
the County of Buckingham. The subject is 
eegramntel, at full | , sitting, resting the 
right arm on a table; the pose is easy, and the 
work is executed generally with much firmness. 

No. 395. ‘Crousing the Brook, J. Luyne.t. 
A subject as usual of the simplest kind,—gor- 
geous with colour, brilliant with light, as are the 
very best of the artist's productions. The scene 
is a country lane traversed by a shallow brook, 
at which a market cart has stopped to allow the 
horse to drink. The road is closed in by sandy 
banks shaded by trees, and in the centre of the 
view there is a glimpse of a charmingly painted 

i In manner, and in the style of his subject 
matter, this artist always reminds the spectator 
of Gainsborough; he makes abundant use of 
ae ape colour, and seems to employ his 
vehicle with equal freedom. The light and 
shades of this picture are admirably dispersed, 
and we observe here prominent instances of 
what may be seen in all the productions by the 
same hand ; there is no treatment or modifica- 
tion of natural form. 

No. 396, ‘ Porlock Church, Somerset— Waiting 
for the Return of the Bridal , T. C. Burt. 
A slight grey picture, remarkable for facility of 

; the scene is @ lane leading to the 
church, along which are ranged a row of numer- 


alta 
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ous figures, sketched in with a masterly touch 
and feeling. 1 

No. 397. ‘In the Royal Gardens at Florence, 
G. E. Here. This view of the Boboli Gardens 
seems to look towards the hill whereon stood 
the house in which Galileo was confined. It is 
an extremel ul association of material, 
rendered with much fine feeling. 

No. 398. ‘The Cliffs near Boulogne,’ G. Sran- 
rietp. This is an elaborate study, which seems 
to have been either nearly finished on the spot, 
or painted from sketches scarcely less careful. 
The cliffs rise on the left, and they are made out 
with all that apparently insignificant, but really 
telling, accident and circumstance which it is 
impossible to improvise, and which when judi- 
ciously described, give incredible value to the 
surface which it a 

No. 399. ‘Girl in a Hopgarden,’ C. LanpsEEr, 
R.A. She carries a jar and a basket, and is 
relieved by a background of the material of the 
hopgarden, The subject is ov simple, 
but there is a solidity and firmness in the execu- 
tion which gives it value. 

No. 400. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. David 
Boyle, Lord Justice-General of Scotland,’ C, 
Suira. A work of much excellence, representing 
the subject seated, and wearing the robes of 
office. In the expression of the features there 
are thought and agreement ; the effect is forcible 
and the manner substantial. 

No. 405. ‘A Calm Morning,’ F. R. Lez, R.A. 
A close scene, the lower breadth of which is 
water lying principally in the shade of the trees 
by which it is overhung. It isa careful stud 
of a veritable locality, endowed with the trut 
and freshness of nature. 

No. 406. ‘Dog and Fruit,’ T. Eart. A sin- 
gular association; the d a Skye-terrier, is 
asleep, apparently on a table, and near him is a 
dish of Puit ; the representation of the coat of 
the dog is highly successful. 

No. 407. ‘ The Exiles,’ J. Bouvier. The lines 
quoted as the subject of this picture are from 
Moore's Irish Melodies :— 

“ And I'll gaze on thy gold hair as graceful it wreathes, 

And hang o’er thy soft heart as wildly it breathes.” 


There are consequently two figures seated on an 
isolated cliff, the upper part rising in relief against 
the sky. There is in these two impersonations 
too much of scenic prettiness to realise, in any- 
wise, the natural rapture of the verse. 


WEST ROOM. 

No. 408. ‘The Good Samaritan,’ G. F. Warts. 
This picture is “ painted as an expression of the 
artist's admiration and res for the noble 

hilanthropy of Thomas Wright, of Manchester.” 
© figures in the composition are of life 
size. The Samaritan supports the wounded 
man, conducting him towards his ass, for the 
purpose of conveying him home. The manner 
and feeling of this picture are very much like 
those of some of the early Italian masters. It is 
severe—sufficiently so; and successfully unites 
the drawing and knowledge of the present day 
with the valuable qualities of the fathers of 
the art. : 

No. 409. ‘* * *,’T. M. Joy. The subject of 
this picture is from Hume's “Thurlow,” a passage 
in which Cromwell is described as anxious to 
secure the throne. He is accordingly represented 
in this composition as contemplating the crown 
which is placed before him. The treatment of 
the subject is founded upon a misapprehension 
of the vaguest kind. Cromwell was not the man 
to be caught either by iimself or others in 
extatic contemplation of a crown; there is an 
inane vulgarity in the figure altogether unjusti- 
fied by any recorded act of Cromwell's life. 

No. 410. ‘ The Pastor's Visit, T. Brooxs. The 
scene is the interior of a country house of the 
respectable class ; the figures of the composition 
are numerous, and in dealing with these it has 
been the p of the artist to light every 
member of the composition as powerfully as 
2 ey denying to the work the ae 

ce of shade, and consequently that dep 
and gradation of tone which are truths in all 
similar subjects. The drawing of the figures is 
most and throughout, the work seems 
to be detailed with great nicety. 





No. 411. ‘The Last Man,’ J. Martiy. The 
subject is from the lines of Campbell— 

“T saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave — strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of Time ; 
I saw the last of human 
That shall creation’s Death Id, 

As Adam saw her prime.” 


We have been now long familiarised with the 
style of this artist, and when we have looked of 
late for his works we have looked rather for 
colour than narrative; but there is a signally 
healthy change here, for we find no tract of 
colour that is not a passage of appropriate 
language. We could have conceived that the 
artist would have dealt with the subject in a 
certain vein of grandeur, but we were scarcely 
prepared for the dread severity of this descrip- 
tion. The immediate breadth of the picture is 
of that rocky and desolate character which con- 
stitutes so great a proportion of all the artist's 
works. The middle site is occupied by a vast 
city extending along both shores of a broad 
river or arm of the sea and into an obscure 
distance, where these and citadels are 
lost to the eye, save when they are here and 
there touched by the red and almost subdued 
light of the sun. The death and ruin in the 
cityare left to the imagination, which is prompted 
by the remains of —_ and their subjects 
indiscriminately mingled in the foreground. 
The last man isa draped standing on the 
right contemplating the vast Golgotha which n 
mortal eye is left to behold but his own. This 
work is much more exalted in sentiment than 
any that have lately been exhibited by the artist ; 
there is no yielding to any frailties of colour, the 
most emphatic terms are employed in the nar- 
rative without the alloy of any inappropriate 
element. 

No. 412. ‘ Market Boats arriving at Angers— 
Maine et Loire,’ E. A. Goopatt. The materials 
of this view are a picturesque. Most of 
the picturesque cities of France have yielded their 
quota to our exhibitions, but Angers the French 
artists have hitherto almost exclusively kept to 
themselves. There is upon the left, a portion of 
the old wall of the city which anciently crossed 
the river, and beyond this, at some little dis- 
tance, appear the Cathedral and the Citadel, 
supported by other edifices. The market boats 
are on the right, and are, with the figures, 
grouped in and Boy os with much sweetness. 
The picture is the best of the artist’s produc- 
tions of this class. 

No. 413. ‘ Another Bite,’ G. Surrn. A young 
disciple of old Izaak, in a smock frock, seated by 
the brink of a pond, sees his float moved; and 
the intense anxiety with which he bides his 
time draws from every sympathising spectator 
an expression of his best wishes for the boy's 


success. 

No. 415. ‘A Christmas Party preparing for 
Blind Man's Buff, W. H. Kyicur. is is a 
large picture, formed of a composition of not 
less than twenty figures, the principal of which 
is that of the father of the family, to whose lot 
it has fallen to be blindfolded. e description 
is clear and pointed; the handkerchief is tied 
over the old man’s eyes, but several of the party 
observe that he can see. The picture is full of 
movement, and distinguished by considerable 
variety of character. The figures are substan- 
tially painted, and the depth of the work admits 
of an effective scale of tones. The light is 
focussed on the principal group, whence it is 
graduated to the Sopths and extremities of the 


picture. 

No. 416. ‘ Fordwick Meadows—Sunset,’ T. S. 
Coorer, A. It is in warm pictures that this 
artist most generally succeeds. The nearest site 
in the work is a knoll, on which is a group of 
cows, the lower animals relieved against each 
other, and the upper inst the sky. On the 
left the mellow rays of the evening sun enter the 
picture, but the cows are not lighted up to the 
tones with which we have seen them in other 
works similar in treatment. There is not the 
Jinesse of elaboration we have before 
but the work is one of great excellence. r 

No. 417. ‘ Queen Blanche of Castile liberating 
the Prisoners of ' J. A. VENTER. This 
is a good subject, but the canvas is crowded 
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ith figures too large. There are good drawi 
poe pn colour in the picture; but a princi 

is a semi-nude, too a — 

represent the privations of imprisonmen 

Ne 418. ‘Portrait of Lady Alfred Paget,’ 
R Buckner. The lady is seated, holding an 
infcat, which plays with a gold chain. : The first 
impression, 0D looking at this picture is, that of 
the blackness of the shadows and the 
of the lines. There is throughout the work a 
want of harmony and softness. 

No. 422. ‘Sir Thomas Lethbridge, Bart., and 
his son Arthur Erin,’ The Hon. H. Graves, 
This is a large composition presenting the prin- 
cipal figure standing; the face is extremely 
well coloured, and there is much firmness in 
the pose, but that of the younger impersonation 
is deficient of grace. The group is assisted by a 
grey pony and a black dog. 

No. 424. ‘ Waiting at the Station,’ L. J. Cran- 
stone. This, under any circumstances, is an 
ungrateful subject ; to be at all interesting it 
should be qualified by faultless drawing, good 
colour, varied character, and without ity. 

No. 426. ‘On the Riviere di Levante,’ G. E. 
Herne. An Italian coast view, the objective of 
which is strongly characteristic of these pictu- 

resque sea-board compositions, always e u 
of houses, boats, figures, in association wi 
mountains rising from the water’s edge. Such 
are the features of this work, which is highly 
successful in colour and effect. 

No. 427. ‘Old Trees,’ T. Creswick, A. They 
are placed immediately in the foreground ; the 
principal—an ancient gnarled and knotted trunk 
—is painted with great precision, every leaf of the 
scanty foliage is represented, and the boughs are 
individually made out with extreme nicety. 
This, and another group of two trees, constitute 
the telling forms of the picture. The sky is 
charming in colour, and the remoter parts are 
senienel with extraordinary delicacy. 

No. 428. ‘A Breton Family,’ E. A. Goopat.. 
One of the small rustic interiors which this 
artist paints with so much taste. The construc- 
tion of the roof and the dispositions of the other 
parts are such as never could be improvised ; 
the whole has been most assiduously studied 
from some such existing dwelling. There is, 
near the fireplace, a group of figures appropriately 
charactered, and painted with ess and 
brilliancy. 

No. 429. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman and his 
Grandchild’ J. E. Mutat. The principal 
figure is dressed in black and seated in an arm- 
chair looking at the spectator; the child has 
thrown herself playfully down on his knee. The 
features of both are painted with the nicety of 
miniature, but in the face of the principal there 
is much that wants softening pe modification. 
The colour is coarse, and the lower part of the 
face requires treatment; it may be like the 
sitter, but nevertheless it should not have been 
left thus ina portrait. The figure of the child is 
stiff and hard. We know the powers of the 
artist, but there is nothing in this work to justify 
the belief that he ever saw a model set. 

No. 430. ‘The Hayfield,’ A. Jonnston. The 
subject of the composition is the passage of the 
old song— 

“’ Twas within a mile of Edinbro’ town 

In the rosy time of the year, 

“Bonny Jockey, bi and 

Kissed sweet pL poet me, = 
It is realised in the simplest manner from the 
text, the persons named in the latter lines stand 
on the left, and others busied in the economy of 
the — are pore i The scene 
4s entirely open, affording ample occasion for a 
display of that command of colour and manage- 
ment of light which characterise the works of 
the artist. A little removed from the plane of 
the nearest is a group of much excellence 
in colour and character, but the work is every 
where luminous, and remarkable for high-toned 
and harmonious colour. 

No. 431. ‘A Portrait,’ A. C. Harrer, Jun, 
It is that of an artist painting at his easel; the 
head is effective, and the entire work is earnest 
and unassuming. 

No. 437. ‘Un com Juif en 
vente d’une Esclave,’ C. Jacquanp. The Jew is 





seated at his counter, and the slave stands 
before him. There is a third but it can- 
not be determined whether the Jew is the buyer 
or the seller of the slave. There appear to be 
some tolerable points in the work, but it is too 


high for inspection. 
o. 438. ‘ L’Allegro,’ W. D. Kenyepy. 


“§ it mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whiter dhe landeeade mand  eenemest 


Bosom’d high in tufted trees.” 
Without seeing this picture it would be difficult 
to believe that the subject is met by a picnic 
party of English and Italian figures in modern 
and mediwval costume. There are beautiful 
passages in the work, but it is impossible to 
admit the truth of the scale of shade according 
to which the figures are painted. The effect of 
figures without the degrees of shade, which even 
the most inexperienced person knows must 
accompany them—the effect, we say, of figures 
so unsubstantial, is that of perfect flatness, in 
opposition to a bac d painted in with 
solidity. The picture manifests everywhere great 
power of execution, but too much is sacrificed 
to a bane 

o. 439. ‘A Hunter—the property of a gen- 
tleman,’ A. Cooper, R.A. The meat bs ieee hs 
a paddock. This is the department of art in 
which the knowledge and experience of this 
artist tell. The head of the animal is admir- 
ably drawn. 

No. 440. ‘ Cows on a Heath,’ E. Witus. The 
picture is worked out simply according to the 
title. The cows are accurately drawn, and the 
colour is agreeable, but the execution is some- 
what hard. 

No. 441. ‘Entrance to the Great Temple of 
Aboosimbel, in Nubia,’ D. Roperts, R.A. me- 
thing very like this has ap in Roberts's 

tian Sketches. The hues of the symbols 
are here extremely vivid; but it is in accord- 
ance with truth, for the brilliancy of the colour 
in these temples has faded but very little since 
it was first applied. 

No. 443. ‘The Woodman’s Home,’ F. Goop- 
Att. The subject of this picture is extremely 
simple, and the work has been realised upon 
principles different from those of the productions 
that have preceded it. It is generally low in 
tone, and those passages which admit of colour 
are not brought up to the degree of brilliancy 
which we have been accustomed to see. The 
figures are but three—the Woodman, who 
enters the cottage; the Wife, who is seated, 
rocking her infant, cautioning, at the same time, 
her husband from making a noise ; and an elder 
Child, who runs to welcome her father. The 
Woodman entering the door, opposed to the 
exterior light, is a highly successful study. It 
were impossible to paint the effect with greater 
truth; and it derives full value, from every 
other part of the composition being subdued. 

No. 445. ‘The Shrine of St. Gomar, at Lierre, 
in Belgium,’ D. Roperts, R.A. Another view of 
this interior is given in a picture already noticed. 
The general tone of the work is com of 
lights and half lights, in contrast to which the 
shrine is made out with solidity and darker 
colour, but it is yet so charmingly — as to 
appear neither nor heavy. y figures 
are distributed through the interior in a manner 
materially to enrich the picture. 

No. 446. ‘ Bacchus discovering the Use of the 
G ’G. Parren, A. This is a large picture,— 
pean, alg we think for the subject. The dis- 
covery is made by squeezing the juice into a 
cup. There are spirit and good colour in the 
figures, but the background is inappropriate to 
such a subject. : 

No. 447. ‘ Windsor, J. Starx. The view is 
taken from the river side, towards Clewer; the 
Castle is therefore on the right bank of the river, 
according to the dispositions of the objective. 
The subject is at once recognisable, but it is not 
of the in which this artist excels. 

No. 448. ‘ Answering the Emigrant’s Letter, 
J. Cotusnson. There are numerous figures in 
this work. which seems to have been very care- 
fully studied throughout. The question of 








2Pr 


correspondence is sufficiently evident, but it is 
impossible to determine that the family council 
is held on the subject of a letter to an emi- 


grant. 

_No, 449. ‘The Rivals,’ R. Anspert. A large 
picture representing two stags that have gored 
each other to death. The story is a one, 
but it is nevertheless true ; yet we think it might 
have been told in a manner less repugnant. The 
animals seem to have been dead some time ; 
it ap that their eyes have been removed, 
and body of one has become shrunken from 
the length of time it has been dead. The scene 
is extremely sombre, and is closed by a back- 
ground of mountains, whence an eagle is stooping 
upon what is now his indisputable prey. The 
narrative of the picture is sufficiently forcible 
and circumstantial, but the theme is by no 
means agreeable. 

No. 451. ‘Alfred giving a portion of his last 
loaf to the Pilgrim,’ W. C. Taomas. The inci- 
dent is very eg! described ; Alfred stands at 
the threshold of his door, and offers the bread 
to the wanderer. The figure of the former is 
commanding, but, we think, too much dressed ; 
the pilgrim although nearer than Alfred, is 
thrown into partial shade, a proceeding for 
which there is no t reason. 

No, 452. ‘Bowlers, G. Harviy. Rather a 

composition founded on a subject of «seat 
simplicity, and like all the works of this painter, 
endowed with a deep and moving sentiment. 
Bowling is here shown to be the summer evening 
amusement of a company of villagers, among 
whom is found the pastor, who himself is in the 
act of bowling. e game is described with 
much spirit, the varied action of the figures and 
the distinct personal qualifications of each, are 
ictured in a manner extremely interesting. 

t the t charm of the picture is the man- 
ner in which the light is broken on the figures ; 
each is lighted, but all keep the places assigned 
them in the circle. 

No. 454. ‘A Group on the Welsh Mountains,’ 
T. 8. Cooper, A. This work is remarkable as 
being somewhat colder in tone than we are 
accustomed to see the pictures of its author. It 
is is oe © er morceau of —— 
scenery, into transparent and delicate 
por A any me an immediate site of rough and 
broken ground, whereon is distributed a flock of 
sheep, whose fleeces are touched in that peculiar 
manner which so perfectly imitates wool. 

No. 455. ‘May,’ W. Crass. The title of this 
picture is derived, we presume, from the flower- 
ing hawthorn, within the shade of which are a 
youth and maiden, the latter of whom, from her 
modest and downcast look, is neon 1 any a reply 
to a momentous — proposed by her com- 
panion. In this figure there is a charming sim- 
plicity of character. The work is accurate in 
drawing, and firm and decided in execution. 

No. 456. ‘ Kitchen—Mayfield, C. Lanpsrrr, 
R.A. This simple interior is rendered with 
exquisite truth. The door is open, and the oppo- 
sition of the light thus admitted, and the general 
shade of the room, produce an inconceivable 
reality of effect. The furniture and utensils are 

resented with the most perfect fidelity. 

0. 457. ‘Izaak Walton Angling—A Summer's 
Day on the Banks of the Colne,’ E. M. Warp, A. 
A small picture full of light and lustre. Old 
Izaak stands beneath the shade of a willow, and 
has taken some fish of tolerable size. There is a 
marked originality in the style of the work. 

No. 458. ‘The Vacant Chair, James Bripors. 


“ Regret not me, for thou shalt find 
Just cause of sorrow none in my decease,” &c. 


The subject is derived from Cowper. The scene 
isa furnished room, in a country house 
of the le class. The “ Vacant Chair” 
is on the left of the fireplace, and on the other 
side is seated an aged widow. The allusion is 
sufficiently clear, and the material of the com- 
position is judiciously disposed, and painted with 
much neatness of execution. 

No. 460. ‘On the River eonguang yoy H. 
Bricut. A small picture, very grey - 
eral tone, but distinguished by the fine feeling 
which qualifies all the works of its author. The 
objective consists of a boat, boat-house, a group 
of trees, and minor incidents, the whole com- 
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. The 
mit of 


described with much fine feeli 
execution is sketchy ; the figures'would 


. *Black Grouse, Woodcock, 
Snipes, A. How. The birds are thrown down 


piece of moorland covered with herbage, 
W. Turner, R.A. Whe “Fallacies of Hope” 


wherein the fern is prominent. They are well 
drawn, the plumage is light, 
elaborated from nature. 

No. 470. ‘ From Nature—Malham, Yorkshire,’ 


P. W. Evey. A small picture, the material of | 


which is composed of a stream, a rustic bridge, | : ; 
| from the Carthaginian shore ; the water is some- 


and an agroupment of trees, drawn and coloured 
with good taste. 


No. 474. ‘Christ and the Woman of Samaria | 


at Jacob's Well,’ J. Lixweit. The components 
and dispositions of this picture, like all those of 
the artist, refresh us with their incomparable 
allusion to home scenery ; there is nothing here 
to assist the imagination to the regions trodden 
by the foot of the Saviour. The immediate site 
is an eminence, a rough acclivity shaded by 
trees, affording a view over the plain and the city 
below. At the well on the right is Christ, and 
on the left is the Samaritan woman, who without 
being made pretty, might, we humbly submit, 
have been rendered more presentable than we 
find her; the figure is uncommonly coarse and 
repulsive. Further on the left, are seen ap- 
proaching the people from the city, they are 
ascending the which leads to the well. In 
the working of the composition a great amount 
of learning ancl skill is here conspicuous, 
the road continues obli y upward from the 
well, and al 
light and 
powerful of the picture, it retires with an 
offect ly successful. 

No, 475. ‘View on the Rhine,’ H. C. Setovus. 
The manner of this pieture is incomparabl 
superior to that of a landscape already noticed, 
by the same hand. The material is the same 
as we always find on most of the Continental 
rivers, but with the natural characteristics of 
the Rhine, The colour is somewhat cold, yet 
= Saaae the work possesses much excel- 
ence. 

No..476, ‘A Sussex Farm,’ J.S. Raven. A 
piece of rough and knotty pasture with groups 
of trees worked out as if on the spot, so success- 
ful is the imitation of the aspect of nature. 
The tone of the herbage and trees is low, and 
op to a light sky with a satisfactory effect. 

0, 477. ‘North Holland,’ J. Wiison, Jun. 
These marine subjects are assuredly the forte of 
this painter; the material here is extremely 
slight, but there is a breezy freshness in the 


work which would give value to the canvas if it | 


represented nothing but sea and sky. All we 
see, is the jetty head of some smal! Dutch port, 
out of which two doggers are sailing, and so 
well do they lie in the water that the illusion of 
movement is perfect. The water is admirable 
in colour, and painted with solidity and truth. 

, No. 478. ‘The Boatie Rows, R. Cauwren. A 
oat containing two or three figures, rising on 
the back of the ground swell, and bringing the 
men out in strong relief against the sky. The 
picture is small ; there is originality-in the idea, 
and it is carried out with tolerable effect. 

No. 479. ‘ River in Lonsdale, Yorkshire,’ J. C. 
Bertier. The spectator is placed somewhere 
in the stream, which is fortunately shallow. 
The water course occupies the lower breadth of 
a bat at a little distance the banks are 
seen with their verdant complement of trees 
and herbage. The water repeats the light of 





h still lyimg in a breadth of | 
of colour equal to the most | 





the sky with a brilliant effect, which is enhanced 
by the interruption of rocks and stones. The 
subject has much pictorial quality, and it has 
been realised with a successful result. 

No. 480. ‘His Grace the Duke of Newcastle,’ 
H, O'New. This is a small fullJength portrait, 
in which the subject is re d sitting, and 
reading a letter in his library. It is everywhere 
finished with the utmost nicety. 

No. 481. ‘ Jessica and Launcelot,’ J. Horns, A. 
The subject is Jessica's charge to Launcelot :— 

“T am sorry thou wilt leave my father so, 


Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness,” &c. 


She is in the act of presenting him with ‘the 
ducat. The pictare is designed upon the 
simplest principle of effect, that is, opposition to 
a broad mass, both figures being relieved bya 
plain and even background. There are spiritand 
character in the Launcelot, but the Jessica is 


not so successful. 
No. 482. ‘ The of the Fleet,’ J. M. 


again supplies the subject :— 
“ The Orient moon shone on the departing on, , 
Nemesis invoked, the priest held the po’ cup. 


This is, we presume, the departure of Aineas 


what too green, but the picture is as full of 
light as those in which the fuli radiance of the 
sun is represented ; a comparison with the other 
pictures will show this: the moon appears only 
in the poetry. 

No. 484. ‘Venice,’ W. Liyton. This is a 
large picture, affording a view of one of the 
smaller canals, closed in with edifices of various 
appearances, It is a very veracious and sub- 
stantive representation, but is deficient in 
colour and sentiment, being by no means so 
agreeable as the smaller pictures exhibited under 
this name. 

No. 485. ‘The Temptation in the Wilderness,’ 
J. T. Layyett. This is an ambitious subject, 
and extremely difficult of realisation. Satan is 
represented as an aged man, and the Saviour 
replies to his temptation, pointing to the e 
of scripture—“ It is written again, thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God,” &c. The Saviour is 
a presence of elevated dignity and firm self- 

ion, but the conception of the tempter 
- not the same depth of argument, notwith- 
standing the originality of the reading. 

No. 486. ‘ Aholibah,’ E. Arnmitace. The sub- 
ject is from the twenty-third chapter of Ezekiel, 
in which Samaria. and Jerusalem are typified by 
the sisters Aholah and Aholibah. The deserip- 
tion of the abominations of Jerusalem is here 
materialised by an impersonation contemplating 
the Chaldeans on the wall—“ And when she 
saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images 
of the Chaldeans ed with vermilion, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding 
in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 
— to look to, after the manner of the Baby- 
onians of Chaldea,” &c. The subject:is, under 
any circumstances, an unfortunate one, and the 
more so that the intensity of the description is 
aimed at. Aholibah is seated on a low couch 
contemplating the paintings on the wall; there 
is but one attendant present ; the drawing of the 
figure is masterly, and the head is a most-suc- 
cessful study. The work in short is distin- 
guished by merits of the highest order. 

No. 490. ‘ News of Edinburgh, after 
Flodden,’ T. J. Banker. The principal figure 
in this composition is a knight in plate-armour, 
riding slowly along one of the streets of Edin- 
burgh, having returned frem the field of Flodden. 
He is followed by a throng of the inhabitants of 
the city, imploring news of their friends, who 
had gone forth with the Scottish army. The 
picture is placed high, insomuch that the manner 
of the detail is not discernible, but the proposed 
sentiment is attained. 

No. 491. ‘The Burial of the Two Sons of 
Edward IV.in the Tower, 1483,’ T. Cross. This 
is & very large composition, comprehending 
numerous figures beyond the ordinary life sta- 
ture. The persons represented are Tyrrell, his 
servant—the murderers, and the man to whom 
the wustody of the Princes was committed. The 
bodies are lying on the floor, and on them is 


herbage, are painted with unquestionable truth ; 
and the action of the wind on the trees is shown 


the natural effect. This is an extremely difficult 
phase to render, yet it has mever been moro 
faithfully treated. 

No. 493. ‘The Child’s Prayer,’ R. Rencrayr, 
A. A group of a mother and her child, the 
latter placed standing with clasped hands.as in 
the act of prayer. The expression in the infant 
features is very earnest, and the head of the 
mother is a ¢ ing study. 

No. 494. ‘Portrait ofan Officer in Her Majesty's 
Service, M. Mutrgapy. A small fullength, 
representing the subject in the uniform of the 
Rifle Brigade. The background is an open land- 
scape, which throws the figure well forward. 
The portrait is everywhere carefully worked out 
<= with the best result. 

0. 495. ‘Result of an Antw Marketing,’ 
Mrs. E.M. Warp, The snaaiteal this com- 
position consists of a well assorted variety—a 
pheasant, grapes, apples, a basket, and other 
items judiciously arranged, and painted with.a 
clean and decided touch. 

No. 496. ‘ Tartuffe—Laurent and Dorine,’ 
H. M. Eexzy, Jun. This is the scene m-whieh 
Tartuffe gives Dorine his handkerchief in order 
to cover her neck— 

. “Que voulez vous? 
Dorine. Vous dire, 

Tartaffe. (Tirant wn mouthoir de sa poche.) Ab:mondieu! 

je vous prie, avant que de parler ; prenez moi.ce mouchoir. 


Dorine. Comment ? 
Tartuffe. Couvrez ce sein que je ne saurais voir.” 


Tartuffe holds forth the handkerchief to Dorine 
who is wn peu trop decollée, which defeats the 
intended point of the scene ; were the neck.of 
Dorine more covered, the hypocrisy.and affecta- 
tion of Tartuffe were more ly £%F 

No. 497. ‘A Stormy Day,’ F. R. Luz, RA. A 
large picture, the feature of which is:a swollen 
torrent rushing violently down its rocky bed in 
an almost unbroken sheet of foam, broadly 
painted with almost pure white, without the 
modification of half tones. The sky and the 
rainy aspect of the scene are highly successful. 

No. 498. ‘Gil Blas’s Embassy from the Prince 
of Spain to Catalina,’ G.P. Manizy. ‘Therfigure 
of Gil Blas is somewhat small here, and the 
figure standing with her back turned, is injurious 
to both the effect and the composition; but 
otherwise there is much of excellent originality 
in the treatment of the subject. 

No, 499. ‘Clearing the Wood—early Spring,’ 
J. Mippieton. A production of a high 
of merit ; the foreground is a piece of rough 
herbage studded with trees, which are yet 
leafless, their fine sprays being worked out with 
an extraordinary nicety of touch. The picture 
is hung high, but its finish and agreeable colour 

sufficiently obvious. 


and effect are 
No. 501. ‘A June y, W. E. Diemvon. 
of ‘trees, over- 


beanbanenentiaen Wlaae The style 

anging © & par 

of this work is extremely original and independ- 

ent, the luxuriant density of the foliage eannot 

be too highly praised ; the oe 

with clouds, which enhance the 

of this veritable of nature. F 
No. 502. ‘Lake Gwenist—North Wales,’ J. 

Dansy. A of mountain similar 

in character to late productions by same 


hand. The effect is that of the sun briefly 
lighting the summits of the mountains, the lewer 
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parts being sunk in shade ; the phase is rendered 
with much of the truth of nature. 
No. 508. ‘A: Dream of Venice, J+ C. Hook. 


We cannot this artist a ~eemiegtne 
than to cay that he —— in i ‘the 
spectator of Veronese; his colour is surpassingly 
brilliant and his touch is clear and sharp; like 
the handling in the “St.John,” or a brighter 
pietare, the “St. Catherine” at Florence. The 
story is of a company of Venetian gallants, whe 
in their gondola have serenaded some ladies that 
are seated in a balcony, one of whom-rewards-a 
favourite serenader with a bouquet. The 
sentiment of the work is elegant, and it will be 
esteemed among the best works of its author. 

No. 504, ‘Ferdinand lured: by Ariel,’ J. E: 
Mita. This is a quattro-cento, displa: a 
great amount of genius, but a greater degree of 
laborious assiduity, with a considerable vein of 
eccentricity. Ferdinand is mystified by the 
floating music of the elves who play the-accom- 
paniment to Ariel’s sea-song— 


“ Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes, 
. Nothing of him that doth fade,” &e. 


He is holding on his capote, which Ariel is 
striking off his head, and before him is a.band of 
green elves—the musicians of the party—who 
contrary to. all onaiee ae made to fly near 
the ground. Ariel, a hideous green gnome, pre- 
cipitates. himself against Ferdinand with an 
action extremely ungraceful. The impersonation 
of Ferdinand is thin, and he resembles, but: with 
better drawing, some of the figures seen in.the 
works. of Giorgione; yet the emphasis,of the 
picture is in. its botany, which is made out with 
a microscopic elaboration, insomuch as to seem 
to have been painted from a.collection of grasses, 
since we recognise upwards of twenty varieties ; 
there may be. more; and such is the minute 
deseription of even.one leaf, that:the ravages of 
an insect.ave observable upon it. There is in 
the work great power and knowledge, but. it is 
wrought out in a spirit which has nothing akin 
to the great end of art. 

No. 505. ‘ Martha Reproved,’ H. Lz Jeunz. A 

picture remarkable for simplicity of composition 
and general good taste in arrangement and execu- 
tion. The.Saviour is seated on the. left, and 
Mary kneels.before him, while Martha stands on 
the.threshold, holding a water vessel, as.“ cum- 
bered about much serving,” The tone of reproof 
is in the expression of Christ, and it is responded 
to by the features of Martha.. There isnot in 
the. work. the same of brilli which 
has. hitherto. distingui the pictures of the 
artist, but there.is more of that depth of feeling 
which is becoming to.this:class of subject. The 
figures are brought forward, dependent entirely 
upon their own merits, being unsupported by 
auxiliary composition. 
No. 514. ‘Portrait of Miss Anna Gurney,’ 
T. Meayorp. A small halflength, in which the 
lady ispresented resting against a the 
figure being relieved by trees, aa it were in a 
garden, scene. The. features. are lifelike in 
colour, and full of sparkling animation. The 
work’ is very highly finished. 

No..516. ‘A Stormy Day,’ L. B. Consrase. 
A picture grey and seberly toned, firm im touch, 
and everywhere maintaining the.character of the 


No. 517. ‘ Milton's Dream, C. W..Corz, R.A. 
The subject is found in the lines— 


“Methought I saw my late esponsed saint 
Broughtto me, like Aleestiv-from-the grave ; 
Rut oh! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked—she fled, and day brought back my night.” 


This isa-pieture of great depth, broken only by 
lights of a dow-tone, in order to afford power to 
the rays-of a lamp which burns near the couch 
on which Milton is laid. The spiritual visitant 
is-im the aet of bending over the sleeper, accord- 
ingto-the deseription in the latter lines. The 
se rm = great ss we name 
r out with a spirit , befitting 
found sonthineut abdhodinee a 
No. 518. ‘* * *? J, K& Miznam “And one 
shall say unte him, What are-these wounds: in 
thine hands? Then he-shall answer, Those with 








prineipal figures of the composition are two, a 


that is, the limbs are uncovered ; 
are scrupulously imitated all the foibles of the 
early Italian school; in short, in colour and in 
the attenuation of the limbs, the impersonation 
of Joseph seems to have been. realised from a 
sabject after having served a course of study in 
a disseeting-room. There are characteristics in 
the other figures equally objectionable, upon 
which we have not space to dwell. The impro- 
prieties of the picture are manifold. Are we to 
accept as coi to severe Art the vulgar 
errors of men whose ignorance never raised them 


beyond mee ee ae a of humanity 
—who would wring the soul:by di the 
body? How has the so-called purism of the 
German school been modified! and yet there 
was a time—now forty years gone by—when the 
expelled students: of the German schools aston- 
ished the professors of St. Luke by a resuscita- 
tion of the forms of some of the worst followers 
of the-Giottesehi. The austerity of even Over- 
beck himself, with his rejection of colour, never 
descended to.a resuscitation even more revolting 
than that of a flayed Marsyas. If such taste 
were:'to be accepted as the purity of Art, then 
nothing but empiricism are the works of the 
so-called starry host, shedding an unfading light 
upon the Art-world. 

No. 519. ‘ Portrait of Mons, A. Scheffer, the 
celebrated painter, H. W. Pamsirs. Generally 
very gray in tone, but a work of a high degree 
of merit; it presents a marked resemblance 
to.M. Scheffer. 

No. 523. ‘Her Grace the Duchess of Roxburgh,’ 
FP ReSay. An —— agreeable portrait ; 
the head is graceful expressive. 

No. 524. ‘Children of. the Rev. G. Barnes 
Northcote; Max. W. Carpenter. A group of 
two children, a boy and a girl, the: latter playing 
with a kitten; the. features ave very fresh in 
colour, and are painted with great firmness and 
deeision of touch. 

Nb. 525. ‘ Too Trathful,’ A. Sovomox. A eom- 
pesition from» Gay's Fables; the story of the 
painter who injured. his practice by painting his, 
sitters too faithfully — 


touched with truth, 
aaa tts friouda hte practice felled, 
eS Tw om ee! 

He» has upon his easel the: portrait. of. a 
wealthy citizen, who: is reti in disgust at the 
fidelity: with which he has pourtrayed ; 
but the artist has committed the error of putting 
the sitter’s:haton, while it is uncovered ; 
the resemblance, without, the hat, might of 
course have been made much stronger. The 
composition is sufficiently 


“ His honest 


of the artist. The scone is:a garden, that, by 
the way, may be. on the road. to Fiesole. The 


point of the iently obvious, 
the portrait is a source of dissatisfaction, 

No, 526; ‘ The Queen of the. da ' 
from the Decameron of Boecaecio,’ A. Exmore, A. 
There is in this little picture more of grace and 
charming sentiment, than in any p work 


shire,’ J. Pert. A small picture, representing a 
oes of scenery which rises from the imme- 

te foreground. The view is broken by trees ; 
the whole is strongly characterised by the aspect 
of nature. 

No. 529. ‘ Beech Trees—a Study from Nature,’ 
J. Wirson, Jun. A small round picture, some- 
what cold in colour, but justifying the qualifica- 
tion of the title in its close resemblance to a 
veritable locality. 
“ar 5380. ire meg od E. J. Copnerr. 

is mountaineer is a girl carrying a 
basket containing fern; the landscape fe Bu 
of this little picture is painted with much sweet- 


ness. 

No. 583. ‘Good Doggje—the of 
Mirchison,’ E. Lanpserr, RAL ¢ picture 
small, giving only a half-le portrait of 
™ ie,” a handsome fox-hi imal, begging 
with his two paws up, resting against the arm of 


a sofa ; there is more finish in this picture than 
in the other smaller picture exhibited by Mr. 
Landseer: Tle head of the dog, with its open 
mouth and intelligent expression, is equal to the 
best of his canine studies. 

No. 534. ‘ The Woods planted by a and 
still the ge | of his Descendants,’ R. Rep- 
GRAVE. Like the sylvan subjects of this 
artist this is strongly marked by the impress of 
nature ; it is much rthan the jack pools he 
has from time to time exhibited, but not less 
carefully rendered. 

No. 535. ‘ ‘s alarm for the safety of 
her husband Richard, Cour de Lion, awakened 
by the sight of his Girdle offered for Sale at 
Rome, C. Coutins. This is another of these 
works ted in imitation of the productions of 
the carl Florentine school. It is not a subject 
for nude display, there is therefore nothing 
offensive in it. 


i 
No. 589. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ W. P. Saurmn. 
The sight of this portrait is oval; the lady is 
seated resting her head on her hand and having 
a book before her. The complexion tints are 
brilliant and life-like. 

No. 541. ‘Baptism in Scotland’ J. Parr. 
The first impression conveyed by this pieture is 
that of the amount and quality of which 
the artist has succeeded in imparting to it. The 
scene is a humble interior of the cot class ; 
the ‘ 


sonations being placed near the window. 

are the father and mother with the infant, and 
on the other side the officiating minister; and 
from this focus the composition opens on each 
side into complementary groups, embvacin 
of opomcerene character; an 


credit on the.painter, and will go far to 
his fame. 

No. 542. ‘The Forest.Farm,’ T. A. 
There is move of a. Duteh character in this work 
than in any other we haveseen by Mr. 


The subject is commonplace, but it is. worked 
inte value by judicious treatment. The view 


i 








on right. a farmhouse, which. is 
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wood is successful, and his position neo | 
ore The drawing and colouring are bo 
inasterly. 


| to repress his tears.” 





No. 552. ‘A Scene during the Invasion of 
Italy by Charles VIII.” F. R. Pickensort, A. 
An Italian gentleman, who sees from his window 
the mansion of his neighbour on fire, is arming 
in all haste, either to defend his own or his 
friend's property. He is putting on his casque, 
and a negro attendant is in readiness with the 
rest of his suit of armour; his wife, by 
his side, wrings her hands in ar ny of terror, 
The is circumstantially told, and the pic- 
ture is of much excellence in colour and com- 
position, and remarkable for expression and 
original “os 

0. 553. ‘ A Converted British Family shel- 
tering a Christian Missionary from the Perse- 
eution of the Druids, W. H. Huyr. We 
remember the picture exhibited last year by 
this artist ; we spoke of it in terms of admiration 
because it manifested judicious discrimination 
between the virtues and the vices of early Art. 
The Christian missionary, who seems exhausted 
end fainting, is ministered to by members of the 
saggy Boy wh he does not, however, seem 
one who fed upon locusts and wild honey ; 
his person is an ample development. Others of 
the circle are anxiously looking forth from their 
habitation at a crowd who have bound another 
missio' , whom they seem to be conducting 
to execution. The drawing and manner of the 
figures show all the objectionable peculiarities 
of the infancy of Art; one figure, ially, 
will strike the observer ; he is on the left, and is 

ising himself to look out of the hut; this 
figure has been undoubtedly painted from nature, 
but the striking points of the study are precisely 
those which are rejected in that kind of Art 
which is properly called “fine.” 

No. 564. ‘ Portrait of Col. the Hon. Sir Edward 
Cust, K.C.H.,’ T. H. Intipex. The subject is repre- 
sented of the size of life, he is in an erect attitude, 
wears @ blue uniform, and holds a cocked hat in 
the left hand. The features are successfully 
endowed with language, and the maintien of the 
figure establishes at once a relation between 
itself and the spectator. 

No. 565. ‘Beatrice Cenci seeking protection 
from the persecution of the Count, her father,’ 
W. Mappox. 





Cenci. What! Reatrice here ? come hither! 
> > > 
And thon too, loathed image of thy cursed mother 
° ° taught rote 
Parricide with thy alphabet! aad 


The narrative here is sufficiently perspicuous, for | 
the story could not be more pointedly told ; the | 
features of the Count, and also those of Beatrice, 
are endowed with emphatic language. The | 
group of the two figures, the protectress and | 
the trembling refugee, is a carefully studied and 
highly finished passage —charming in colour, 
and powerful in expression. 

No. 568.‘ A Lady Sketching,’ Mas. Canrenten. 
She is presented in profile in an erect attitude, 


and resting with her back against a tree. The | 


icture has much sweetness of colour, with a 
eodem of handling which reminds the spec- 


tator of the more sketchy style of the English 
school. 

No. 569. ‘The Abdication,’ J. Srvern. A large 
picture, founded on the passage of history which 
records the interview between Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and Lords Ruthven and Lindsay, at Loch- 
leven. Mary is seated, and one of the Lords 
offers her a pen to sign her abdication. The 
treatment of the subject is literal, its source is 
at once declared. In this — — is much 
merit, both of conception and execution. 

No. 571. ‘The Parting of Charles I. with his 
two youngest Children, the day previous to his 
Execution,’ C. Lucy. The incident is described 
in the Memoirs of Herbert, &c. “The King 
frequently kissed and blessed his children, then 
suddenly rising, called the Bishop, Juxon, to take 
them away; the children so aloud ; the 
King standing, leant oq the window, trying 

is is a large composition, 
in which the dispositions are followed out 
according to the letter of the quotation. _ The 
king leans “ against the window,” and the bishop 
is retiring with the children. The picture has 
no need of a title, and it is distinguished by 
valuable qualities in drawing and execution, but 
it is not so successful as the picture of last year 
by the same artist. 

No. 572. ‘Lady Northumberland and Lady 
Perey dissuading the Earl from joining the 
Wars against Henry IV., R. Hanyang. This is 
an essay in a class of study new to this artist ; 
it is original and powerful in effect, but we 
humbly opine that his manner would tell better 
in something poised between the heroic and the 
class of ordinary incident. The drawing and 
execution of the work are masterly. 

No. 573. ‘Spring, F. Danpy, A. A 
work which, in composition and feeling, will 
remind the spectator of the Wood Nymph pic- 
ture exhibited a year or two ago. From the 
centre of the composition rises a group of trees, 
whereof the most conspicuous is the horse- 
chesnut, which is in flower. On the left flows a 
stream, and the right is closed by cliffs ; while to 
the whole, life is communicated by a company 
of nymphs, who convey a personation of Spring ; 
another Nymph is scattering flowers. It is 
evening, with an aspect of sunset, but without 
that intense effulgence which characterises the 
works of this painter. The prevalent tone of 
the work is that of shade, broken sparingly by 
the admission of rays of red light, which strike 
upon the figures; thus the effect is compara- 
tively subdued, but the picture, nevertheless, 
abounds with descriptive poetry. 
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No. 577. ‘ Portraits of Lady Alice and Lady 
Adelaide, Daughters of the Earl of Ellesmere,’ 
A. De Drevx. The ladies are mounted on 
horseback, being dressed in appropriate costume ; 
the accessory and position, in which the figures 
and animals are brought forward, is landscape 
partially closed by trees. The artist is a French 
animal-painter of some eminence, and this pro- 
duction is a favourable example of his powers. 
It was neither generous nor just to place it in 
this room. Mr. De Dreux is in Paris considered 
the rival of Landseer; while we cannot class 
him so high, we must concede to him great and 
original power. It is much to be deplored that 
neither in England nor in France will painters 
receive courtesy, much less justice, from their 
rivals. 

No. 581. ‘Undying Laurels,’ J. D. Croome. 
A still-life composition, reflecting strongly on 
the vanity of human ambition. The components 
are a laurelled scull, a cast of an antique head, 


| a guitar, &c., all of which are associated in a 


manner well calculated to point the moral. 

No. 582. ‘Fiori del Carnivale,’ R. M‘Inwes. 
These flowers are a group of ladies who are 
seated in a balcony overlooking, we may pre- 
sume, the Corso, which is, of course, sup’ 
to be thron with maskers. The faces are 


| perhaps too lish, but otherwise the picture 


we great merit in colour and execution. 

t is, however, so placed as to destroy all its 
beauties. 

No. 586. ‘ Flowers and Fruit,’ J. Grozwianp. 

A large picture, comprehending every 4° 

e 


this class of subject. The composition is 





the ou! ing of a vast cornucopia, and the 
finish of the flowers particularises the most 
minute detail. The work is equal to the best 
floral compositions of the Dutch masters. 

No. 588. Fg te Farriess. A lands. 
cape composition, introducing an cvening eff 
in which the powerful shades of the cubcnaiios 
components are opposed to the light sky. The 
ne of the picture sufficiently supports the 
title. 

No. 593. ‘The Meeting of Henrietta Maria, 
Wife of Charles L, with her Mother, Marie de 
Medicis, T. A. Wootrotn. The immediate 
source of the subject is Miss Strickland’s “ Lives 
of the Queens,” in which this interview is 
described as having taken place in the great 
quadrangle of St. James's Marie de 
Medicis has descended from her carriage, the 
Queen kneels before her, and near her are the 
little Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
The picture is somewhat crowded, and the at- 
tention paid to draperies injures the n 
importance of the figures. It is, however, a 
work of very considerable merit, and ought not 
to have been placed where its faults are obvious, 
but where its advantages cannot fail, to be 
overlooked. 

No. 594. ‘Touchstone and the Shepherd in 
the Forest of Arden,’ J. Gmperr. Both of these 
figures are extended near the base of the picture, 
the right of which is closed with the foliage and 
ample boles of forest trees; the left being par- 
tially open. There is here much of the abandon 
and powerful originality which qualify the works 
of this painter, and, it would seem, with a more 
careful finish. 

No. 611. wen Mill on the Tiber, near 
Perugia—lItaly,’ W. Otver. A truly picturesque 
subject, painted with much Gumen” 

No. 612. ‘ The Chairman of the Council of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution,’ J. H. 8. 
Many. A small portrait, in which the head is 
eminently qualified with thoughtful expression ; 
the features are well drawn and painted with 
effective breadth. 

DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. 


No. 645. ‘Coast Scene,” W. Unpgrumn An 
oil picture, one of those placed round the upper 
part of this room. The subject is a group of 
two children with a dog, in an open piece of 
coast scenery. The painting is placed beyond 
the range of inspection, but it declares great 
power in execution, and harmony of colour. 

No. 649. ‘Portrait of Her Excellency the 
Countess of Clarendon,’ N. J. Crowizy. This 
is also an oil picture, a small full-length, pre- 
senting the lady in court dress ; the composition 
is graceful, and the execution very careful. 

No. 651. ‘Enamel Portrait of Admiral Lord 
Nelson, from the original by Abbot,’ W. Essex. 
This enamel is distinguished by the delicacy and 
brilliancy which generally characterise the works 
of the artist. 

No. 670. ‘Her late Majesty Adelaide the 
Queen Dowager—from the Picture by Winter- 
halter,’ R. J. Lang, A.E. This is a lithograph 
distinguished by a tone, variety of texture, and 
finish, rarely seen in this branch of art. 

No. 681. ‘ Portrait of a Mother and Child,’ 
J. Hayter. A chalk drawing of the size of life, 
exquisite in feeling, and of masterly execution. 
The works of this artist are superior this year 
to anything he has before produced, especially 
his children’s heads; these are of rare ex- 
cellence. 

No. 685. ‘Sir Archibald Keppel Macdonald, 
Bart.,’ T. Carrick. A miniature in which the 
figure is brought forward in a sedentary pose, 
attired in a shooting dress. The quality of 
breadth is instanced to an unexampled extent 
here, giving extraordinary force to the head. 
Other admirable works by the same artist are 
portraits of ‘Mrs. H. N. Pattenson,’ ‘ Mrs. J. G. 
Abbot,’ and ‘ T. Carlisle, Esq.’ 

No. 707. ‘The late Thomas Rigge, Esq,’ E. D. 
Sutra. A miniature distinguished by good taste 
in its dispositions, life-like and harmonious in 
colour and vivacious expression. 

No. 716. ‘A. Tergiades, Esq.,’ C.Couzers. A 
full-length miniature, presenting the subject 
standing in a reflective pose; the head is 
highly successful study as to drawing and colour. 
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No. 728. ‘A Summer's Day on the Avon,’ J. 
Genpatt. This picture deserves a better posi- 
tion than that which it here occupies, for it is 
placed so high it is almost impossible to anal 
its merits ; a remark that holds good with refer- 
ence to all oil-pictures hanging in this room. 
The artist of this work is, we believe, resident 
in Devonshire, amid whose beautiful and roman- 
tic scenery he finds ample scope for his ae ; 
the subject he has here selected is a rably 
wide stream, shaded by trees on each side, in 
which the play of light and the water reflections 
are rendered with manifest truth. The foliage, 
verdant with a charming summer hue, would 
perhaps have been improved by a little more 
definite marking. 

No. 730. ‘Drawing of Lord Ashburton,’ 8S. 
Laurence. A chalk portrait, in which the head 
is seen almost in profile; it is executed in the 
slight but effective manner of the artist. A 
pendant to this is No. 849, ‘ Drawing of the late 
Bernard Barton.’ 

No. 735. ‘Edward Kirkpatrick, son of L. R. 
Hall, Esq., of Barton Hall,’ Mrs. W. Prrr. A 
miniature of a child —— grapes; he is 
dressed in black, which tells powerfully against 
a landscape background. By the same lady is 
exhibited a faithful miniature portrait of the 
‘Hon. and Rev. H. Montague Villiers. iers.’ 

No. 763. ‘The Marchioness of Breadalbane,’ 
Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. The arrangement of this 
composition is in excellent taste. The lady is 
seated on one end of a causeuse ; she is attired in 
brown velvet, which is most effectively supported 
by the judicious dispositions of und 
colour. The features are exquisitely pure in 
tint, and the carriage of the head is natural 
and easy. Other miniatures by this artist are 
“Mrs. William Gibbs and Children,” “ Mrs. 
Oswin Cresswell and Children,” &c., works all 
eminently beautiful in colour. 

No. 767. ‘J.D. Gardner, Esq., and Mrs. Gard- 
ner, R. TaorBury, A. This is a pictorial miniature 
agroupment of that class in which this artist is 
preeminent. The gentleman is preparing to 
mount his horse, which the lady is caressing. 
The general tone of the picture is dark, inso- 
much as to bring the heads forward with incon- 
ceivable force. The broad but minute finish 
peculiar to the artist’s style is everywhere pre- 
valent. Other admirable works are ‘The Lady 
Lindsay and Miss Lindsay,’ ‘ Miss Acland Hood,’ 
‘Mrs. D. Coutts Marjoribanks,’ &. 

No. 799. ‘Brooch Miniature of Lucy, infant 
daughter of John H. Heraud, Esq.,’ Mrs. N. Bar- 
THOLOMEW. A charming production of this 
minutest class of art, fresh in colour, and wrought 
with inimitable finesse of touch. 

No. 800. ‘ Portraits of Walter, Katherine, and 
Alice, children of Robert Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L., 
Joun Hayter. Three life-sized heads in one 
frame. They are drawn in chalk, with a colour, 
texture, and living expression, that will never be 
excelled in this department. 

No. 811. ‘Miss Annie Finlaison,’ Miss M. 
Giiiirs, The lady is attired in white, the figure 
being brought forward against the sky. The 
head is a study of much elegance, 

No. 832. ‘ Portrait of Mrs, Charles Salaman,’ 
Miss A. Corz. A miniature, distinguished by 
much good taste in the simplicity of its treatment. 

No. 890. ‘ The Hon. Constance Finch Hatton, 
daughter of Viscount Maidstone,’ J. 8S. Temre- 
ton. A chalk drawing, life-size, of an infant 
playing with a necklace; the features are suc- 
cessfully qualified with the happiest expression 
of childhood. 

No. 911. ‘Wood Nymphs—imitation cameo,’ 
W. V. Parren. These are heads in which the 
lnitation is faithfully and elegantly preserved. 

No, 940. ‘Mrs. Jackson,’ G. F. Warts. 
jar slight chalk drawing, simply a head, quali- 
fied with a general refinement which is very 
rarely attained to. The following, No. 941, 
‘ Adeline,’ is a production of equal excellence in 
graceful sentiment. 

_ No. 943. ‘ Portrait of Edward Plumtree Har- 
rison, Esq., Bengal Infantry,’ T. Ricamonp. The 
subject wears a mili undress, which tells 
substantially against a light and sketchy back- 
ground ; the head is carefully drawn, and natural 
in colour. 

No. 947. ‘Portrait of the late Laman Blan- 





chard, Esq.,’ Miss F. Cornpgaux. This head is 
mellow and harmonious in colour, and eminently 
vivacious in expression. 

No. 967. ‘Development,’ T. Uwnvs, RA. A 
water-colour drawing, the subject of which is the 
interior of a saint-manufactory at Naples ; the 
composition is extremely various in character, 
and rich and harmonious in colour. 

No. 991. ‘ Portrait of Edmund St. John Mild- 
may, Esq.,’ F. Denavssey. This head is highly 
meritorious in colour and drawing. Another 
"Lord Lifed "Pees MLE . in crayon, ey 1017, 
° -P.,’ is singularly round, 
substantial, and life-like. 1 

No. 994. ‘ Portrait of Sir H Ellis, K.H.,’ 
J. Carpenter. This portrait dec itself at 
once ; there is no of a title. 

No. 1023. ‘ Mrs. William Crosbie,’ W. Bucken. 
A full-length portrait of a lady in a riding dress. 
The figure is supported by a garden composition. 
The features have much sweetness of expression, 
and the carriage of the figure is extremely natural. 

No. 1040. ‘ Portrait of the Lady Harriet An- 
son;’ No, 1054. ‘Portrait of the Viscountess 
Maidstone,’ J. R. Swivron. These are two life- 
sized chalk drawings, slight in manner, but 
eminently graceful in character. 

No. 1062. ‘ The Mountain Stream,’ J. D. Harp- 
Inc. This is a water-colour drawing, the 
subject of which is a highly effective association 
of some of the most picturesque features of 
nature. It is one of the best drawings we have 
ever seen by this artist. It is qualified by ex- 
quisite colour, and is rendered strictly according 


to nature. 

No. 1073. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Wigan,’ Mrs. 
Carpenter. A water-colour sketch, admirable 
in effect, brilliant in the flesh tints, and free and 
firm in touch. 

No. 1093. ‘Comus,’ R. Husxissoy, 

“ Boldly assault the eee eng eo cee | 
Where, if he with dauntless hard: 
And brandished blade, rush on him, break his glass,” &c. 
The subject of this picture is the attack upon 
Comus and his band by the brothers. It is a 

icture of that class of poetical composition, the 

ty and ay ape 3 of which have made a 

reputation for the artist. It is highly dramatic 
in feeling, and singularly powerful in colour. 
The figures are of every appropriate variety ; 
and in spirit, movement, and poetry, it is beyond 


praise. 

We regret much that want of space compels 
us to omit the mention of many other meritorious 
works in this room. 

No. 1136. ‘J. Propert, Esq.,’ T. W. MacKay. 
This is a portrait of great excellence in drawing, 
colour, and effect. The treatment is simple, the 
interest of the work being centred in the fea- 
tures, which are abundantly qualified with intel- 
lectual and animated ie egx 

No. 1238. ‘Chapel of the Holy Sacrament at 
St. Jacques Church, Antwerp,’ 8. Reap. A mas- 
terly drawing, powerful in effect and faithful in 
representation. 

0. 1244. ‘ Viérge, Route du Simplon,’ J. D. 
Harpine. This is a picture that would do honour 
to any school. The subject is romantic, and it 
is painted with a fearless breadth of — 
harmonies of colour up to a high pitch of bril- 
liancy. The composition is strongly character- 
istic of the district whence the view is taken, 
and comprehends every varicty of interesting 
objective. The surface is everywhere worked b 
ar but delicate touch; indeed, it is a wor! 
that cannot be too py ley 

No. 1254. ‘ Fruit and Flowers,’ J. py ene 
A large and gorgeous composition 0: 
flowers, very like those of the Dutch school, 
and equal in merit to the best of them. The 
delicate texture and brilliant colours of the 
flowers cannot be It is one of the 
finest works of its class ever seen on these walls. 

No. 1262. ‘The Port of Marseilles,’ E. W. 
Cooke. A large pi of the best of the 
artist's Mediterranean series. There is little 
seen save shipping and one of the forts at the 
entrance of the harbour. Tae aenine SEY 
with the usual clean finish artist. 

There are hanging among the architectural 
works some of a higher uality than we have 
ever before seen por to this department 
of the Exhibition. 











SCULPTURE, 


No. 1293. ‘ Model of a Statue of H.R.H. Prince 
Geen eennane ie Mesto, See Heo Metesty the 
Queen,’ Mrs. Tuorveycrort. A small life-si 
cast, modelled with considerable breadth. The 
little is slightly draped, and carries a 
bunch of grapes. features are successful in 
infantine expression ; and the character 
cng maine io Chek of cheques smplialiy ; of 

charming work an engraving has been 
lished in the A rt- Journal. _ wai 

No. 1294, ‘ Marble p—A Huntress with a 
Leveret and a Greyhound, R. J, Wyatt. A 
life-sized statue, charming in feeling and finished 
with or taste. The Leveret is held up in 
the left hand, and a Greyhound jumps up on the 
right side. The figure is of a cast so elevated 
that it is to be regretted it is designed as a 
re. 

o. 1295. ‘ Group of Virginius’and his h- 
ter,’ P. Masiouaen RA This oeenineent 
work, it will be remembered, was exhibited a 
year or two ago in plaster; it is now completed 
in marble, and is without comparison the 
campo sculptural composition that has ever 

seen within these walls. Historical pro- 
ductions on this scale are extremely rare ; and if 
we consider the labour and cost necessary to the 
production of such a work, we must do ample 
Justice to the spirit of the artist who enters upon 
one of so much importance. We have alread 
described the group :—Virginia has just suffe 
death at the hands of her father, who supports 
the body with his left arm, while, with the 
uplifted right hand, he devotes Appius to the 
infernal gods. The action and expression of the 
principal figure constitute a coincident passage 
of much su vos 

No. 1300. ‘Early Affection—Marble Statue,’ 
A. Jonnson. A small figure of a child holdi 
a rabbit. The idea is natural, and it is execu 
with pleasing simplicity, but the features are 
somewhat in advance of the figure as to age. 

No. 1301. ‘ A Sleeping Girl—in Marble,’ E. H. 
Batty, R.A. She is extended on a couch, and 
holds a flower in the right hand. The head has 
a character of portraiture which gives the work 

the appearance of a monumental composition, 
It is endowed with a natural simplicity that is 
extremely captivating. 

No. 1302. ‘The Most Rev. William Howley, 
late Lord Archbishop of Cante —to be 

laced in the choir of Canterbury edral,’ 

Wesrmacort, R.A. This is a monumental 

carved in Caen stone. It has been designed 
in the severe manner of mediw#val monumental 
art, in order to harmonise with the works among 
which it will be placed. It resents the 
Archbishop clasping the Scriptures to his breast. 

No. 1305. ‘ Nymphs = egy eo A 
group of two nymp! esign m Milton's 
“ Ode on the Nativity.” The principal figure is 
seated, and the nearer one, whose head is some- 
what lower, rests upon her, forming a composi- 
tion, the lines of which flow and harmonise most 
agreeably. There is much originality and poetic 
sentiment in the work. 

No. 1306. ‘A Youth returned from the Chase— 
to be executed in Marble, E. H. Barry, R.A. The 
figure is nude, and stands resting against the 
trunk of a tree. The form presents a studiously 
accurate description of the human form, before 
mature development of the muscular system. 

No. 1308. ‘ Psyche,’ P. MacDowett, R.A. 

“ Her sorrowing heart 
Recalled her absent love with bitter sighs.” 


This charming figure is semidraped, and dis 
in a manner to describe her grief at her 
separation from Cupid. There is little or nothing 
of allusive accessory. The work is as severe in 
its simplicity as it possibly can be. The head 
and the despondent character of the features 
constitute an essay in the most touching poetry 
of the art; and the chaste elegance of the entire 
composition reminds the spectator of the feeling 
of the worthiest remnants of Gresk soulpture. 
No. 1312. ‘Model of Amphitrite,’ J. MAS. 
She is seated on the back of a marine horse ; 
the figure is full and round, and has much of 
the softness of nature. 
No. 1314. ‘Marble Statue of the Right Hon. 
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O'Loghlin, Bart., Master of the Rolls 
&c., C. Moons. The subject is 
in robes, as in court; he is seated, 


‘Resting after-a Runm— Marble 
Daughter of Frederick J. Reed, 
The lady has been 
os now, in her atti- 
i her, raising a portion of 
There is much of nature 


: 
i 


of a monument 
and in 


e child and 

G. H. Smyth, Bart.,’ J. Eowanps. 

This is a small relief in fine plaster; the design 

is formed of a recumbent figure with two angels 

rising above, all of which are charactered with a 
feeling. 

No. 1325. ‘Contest between the Minstrel and 
the Nightingale, G. G. Avamsa. The minstrel 
only is seen here, he is sitting, listening to the 

; the pith of the description points to the 
act of listening, which is represented with much 
natural truth. 

No. 1328. ‘A Marble figure of Perdita,’ 8. J. B. 
A small statue in which the subject 
is presented in a sedentary pose ; the head isa 
most successful study, and with the rosemary 
and the rue in her lap the impersonation is 
readily determinable. 

No. 1385. ‘ Ariel,’ F. M. Miter. 


“ Merrily, merrily, shall IT live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


This isa bas-relief of infinite sweetness of cha- 
racter; it shows Ariel, a graceful figure, swinging 
on the bine of the honeysuckle. The feeling of 
the composition accords much with that of 
‘Titania, No. 1456. There-isa spirit of elegant 
and refined poetry in these twe compositions, as 
also in other works of this artist. 

No. 1840. ‘ Cupid—the Birth of the Rose,’ B. 
Jennies. A small figure holding a rose in the 
lefe hand; there is much spirit and classic 
feeling in the work which isaltogether charming ; 
it’ is, we believe, the production of a young 
seulptor who has been studying in Rome ; we 
may safely predict his future fame. 

No. 1350. ‘* * * |” W. C. Manemasr, A. 
The-subject is from the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream "— 

“ A mermaid on a dolphin's back, 


Uttering such duleet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song,” &c. 


The figure is one literally according to the 
description ; head is raised, and the action 
and ex n of singing are full of truth. The 
figure is modelled with a nice observance of the 
most telling of the beautiful. 

No. 1853. ‘A Marble Bust of the Rev. T. 
Mathew, 1840,’ J. Hocaw. This is simply a 
head, modelled and carved with much of the 
severity-of the antique; the expression of the 
features is that of perfect benevolence. 

No. 1368. ‘ Medallion likeness of Miss Cross,’ 
J. Epwanps. A profile in fine plaster, executed 
with much elegant taste. 

No. 1870. ‘ ¢ Bust of J. B. Pyxz, Bsq.,’ 
T. Eante. The manner of the hair, as flowing 
backwards, communicates to this head a highly 
yaweme a ; itis modelled and carved 

much nicety, tea stri resem- 
blance to the subject. REED, 

No. 1372. ‘ Bast of a Lady, ©. Essex: Ex: 
tremely careful in the modelling of the fea 
tures, which are qualified with much life-like 


on. 

Wo. 1878. ‘ Bust'to be executed in Marble, of 
Robert William Warren, Esq.,’ E. A. Founy. As 
in all the works of this sculptor, there is, in this, 
powerful character and refined feeling. 

No. 1976. ‘Marble Bust of James Moncrieff 
Arnott, ., F-R.8., Vice President of the Reyal 
College of 'T. Borrer. The character 
of this head accords admirably with the manner 
of ite treatment here; it is eminently qualified 





with earnest thought and penetrating intelli- 
ence. 

No. 1378. ‘A Colossal Bust-of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, P. Houans. This work is 
intended to be placed in the Town Hall at Bir- 

ingham. The featuresare refined and thought- 
ful, but the complex and voluminous drapery 
diminishes the importance of the head. 

No. 1382. ‘Bust of a Gentleman,’ H. Powers. 
There is much merit in this work, but it is 
injured by the heaviness of its drapery ; we have 
never before seen a composition _ so 
elaborately carved and undercut as this. 

No. 1383. ‘Marble Bust of Mrs. Hurd,’ T. 
Borter. This bust is characterised by a charm- 
ing feminine sentiment; it is remarkable for 
finish, which is carried to a point of nicety that 
cannot be su 

No. 1384. ‘ Bust of Major Herbert Edwardes, 
CB.) &e. &., J. E. Jonzs. This gentleman is 
an admirable subject ; the character of the fea- 
tures, with the beard and oriental costume, are 
effective either in a picture or bust. The head 
is commanding and soldatesque in character, and 
doubtless presents a striking resemblance to the 
distinguished subject. 

No. 1393. ‘ Medallion of Robert Vernon, Esq.,’ 
W. Benwnes. This is a lifesized medallion, 
sketchy and free in its style of modelling, but 
very like the late Mr. Vernon, a short period 
before his death. 

No. 1397. ‘Marble Bust of Thomas Brassy, 
Esq.,’ J. E. Jonzs. The work is characterised by 
falness of dimension and breadth of style. The 
sculptor has had considerable difficulty in the 
treatment of the work, but has succeeded in 
communicating to the features an agreeable ex- 


No. 1404. ‘Edward N. Dennys, Esq., H. 
Wercatt. A-cast in plaster strikingly like’ the 
subject. 

No. 1417. ‘ A Bust ofa Gentleman,’ J. Lawtor. 
A work extremely unassuming, but distinguished 
by much merit. The carriage of the head is 
easy and atural. 

No. 1421. ‘ Marble Bust of Charles MelIvor, 
Esq.,’ J. Firtans. As well as this bust can be 
seen, it appears to have been worked to an ex- 
traordinary degree of softness. The expression 
of the features is grave and thoughtful. 

No. 1429. ‘ Chevalier Bunsen,’ W. Benes. A 
bust, very happy in likeness to the subject. The 
head is modelled in a manner truly masterly. 

No. 1481. ‘Marble Bust of the late W. ity, 
Esq., R.A.,’ M, Nosiz. A bust of a high degree of 
merit, presenting a refined, but nevertheless 
faithful, likeness of the distinguished painter. 
The expression of the features is intense and 
enquiring, precisely that with which he was 
wont to look at the shaded parts of the 
figure in the Academy, or the St. Martin’s Lane 
school. 

No. 1435. ‘ Bust in Marble of Sir John Her- 
schel, Bart., President of the Astronomical 
Society, E. M. Bantry, R.A. This bust does 
ample justice to the student-like character of 
the head. The features are successfully endowed 
with argument and penetration. 

No. 1447. ‘Bust of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles James Napier, G.C.B., Commanderin- 
Chief of the Armies of the East Indies,’ P. Park. 
This is a plaster cast, and is at once recognisable 
as Sir ©. Napier. The earnest expression is 
characteristic, but we humbly submit that there 
is an eccentricity in the draperies which may be 
dispensed with: ’ 


We have thus gone through the exhibition; 
few; we believe, of the more meritorious works 
have escaped our notice; yet we must imitate 
the Academy; in pleading“ want of room,” for 
all upon which remarks might have been 
desirable. 

It is impossible to examine these collected 
examples of our school, without feeling addi- 
tional conviction that the working of the 
Academy is highly to the advantage of British 
Artists and British Art. 

With respect to its:present position, and the 
suggestions that arise out of it, we shall be in 
a better condition to consider this institution in 
all its bearings, when the intentions of govern- 
ment in regard to it shall be made known. 











THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 





Tae of this iety was opened to 
vate view on the 27th of April, and to the publi 
on the 29th of the same month. The number 
of drawings exhibited is three hundred and 
eighty, comp ing valuable and beautiful 
pre in every class of subject suitable to 
this department of Art. It may be observed— 
and we have before remarked it of the elder 
members of the Society—that it is re ing to 
see men who have been wedded to their art for 
the best part of half a century, still in the path 
of improvement. The collection is altogether 
the best that has of late years appeared on these 
walls, and in the smaller drawings there is a 
greater proportion of high quality than we have 
ever before seen. 


No. 9. ‘The Terrace at Haddon,’ W. C. Sutra. 
The terrace is on the right running inte the 
picture, the well-known and oft-painted ste 
being placed at a short distance from the 
spectator. At the extremity appears a small 
section of the hall; the whole is seen under an 
effect of moonlight which is rendered with 
much truth. 

No. 10. ‘Palais Dueal et Petite Place sur le 
Mdole—Venice,’ 8S. Prout. This drawing pre- 
sents a new view of this famous locality. The 
point of sight being on the canal abreast of the 

showing the Ponte di Rialto and even the 

idge of Sighs, with all the picturesque mate- 

rial along the quay. The whole is brought 

forward in the artist’s known substantial and 
veracious manner. 

No. 15. ‘The Fishmarket at Rome,’ Carr 
Haac. One of the contributions of a new 
associate. The subject is a good one, but the 


agroupment of the figures affords specimens of 
genera which, though may at times be in 
Rome, are not of Rome. ie style of this artist 


is essentially foreign ; his drawing is an accurate 
result of well directed study ; his colour islow 
in tone, with the prevalent brown harmonies of 
the modern Italian and German schools, and his 
effects have in them rather the resource of art 
than the simplicity of nature, 

No. 21. ‘Moel Siabod—North Wales; P. 
NartTet. This also is the production ofa re- 
cently elected associate. e first impression 
on considering this drawing is that it contains 
in colour an overbalance of grey hues, and in 
effect that it has been wrought so assiduously 
as to have become in some degree spotty. The 
subject is extremely tempting and very di t; 
the artist has however succeeded in realising 
some charming passages. The style is purely 


lish. 

No. 24, ‘Summer, D. Cox. The seene is a 
hayfield under the cloudy aspect always painted 
by this artist. A few figures: give life to the 
composition, the textures of which in the lower 
part are vigorously appropriate, but we humbly 
submit that a little more care in the sky would 
not have diminished the power of the drawing, 
which is among the most-charming works of its 
author. 

No. 31. ‘Highland Pastime; F. W. Tormam. 
This is a large drawing eminently characterised 
by that apparent facility of composition whence 
the prodactions of the artist derive so much of 
their value. An aged piper is doing his worst 
to enspirit the twinkling feet of a Highland 
couple, whose animated lilt does justice to the 
old man’s effort. A group on the left, including 
the piper, is strikingly natural and forcible; 
here indeed we think lies the charm of the 
picture, which, however; is: ev ere finished 
with masterly execution and judicious care. 

No. 32. ‘The Noontide Rest,’ Josern Nass. 
A drawing of a class of subject different from 
those usually exhibited under this name. The 
principal object is a stately tree; apparently a 
cedar, which has been studied with perfeet sue- 
cess. Beneath its spreading oe a hunter-or 
gamekeeper lies extended on the grass. 

No. 36; ‘ View from Wrotham Hill—Kent,’ 
D. Cox, Jun. A drawing free in style and 
bearing the undoubted impress of veritable 
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locality. ‘The ct is that of a dull summer 
day ; the right of the view opens to a distance, 
which, although airy and indistinct, perfectly 
describes the remote objective. 

No. 44. ‘Interior of the Hall at Speke—Lan- 
cashire,’ JoserH Nasu. This artist is unique in 
his class of subject—the carvings, panelling, 
armour, trophies, and every passage of ornamen- 
tation, are rendered with a surpassing truth and 
nicety of execution. 

No. 48. ‘Mountain Scene, Snowdon—taken 
from Tremadoe, C. Beytiey. A highly striking 
opposition occurs in this — the breadth 
of the foreground being formed of plain diversi- 
fied with water, beyond which : rises an.amphi- 
theatre of hills coloured with much sweetness, 
and lighted in a manner beautifully true. 

No. 61. ‘ Prayer—Brittany,’ Jos. J, JENKINS. 
This drawing contains a single figure, that of a 
peasant girl kneeling at a cross on the sea-shore. 
As in everything exhibited under this name, 
there is a powerful sentimentin the composition, 
the effect of which is made out on the principle 
of broad masses. 

No. 66. ‘ View of Ben Oruachan, looking over 
Loch Awe, Argyllshire,’ Corprzy Frevpinc. A 
large drawing, containing more of elaboration 
than is usually found in the works of this artist. 
Everything is tinted with the warm radiance of 
a sunny summer afternoon, the lighter tints 
being amply sustained by the depth of the fore- 
ground, whence the eye is led to the opposite 
mountains, the summits of which are mantled 
in clouds, The prevalence of the mellow hues 
necessary to the effect, is everywhere main- 
tained in every propriety of degree with the 
most successful constancy. 

No. 77. ‘Wreck—St. Helier's Bay, Jersey, 
Elizabeth Castle in the Distance, JoHn CaLiow. 
The principal object is the hull of a:brig, which 
has been stranded, with the loss of every stick 
of rigging. It is admirably drawn, and is re- 
markably substantial, as opposed to the other 
materials of the picture. 

No. 83. ‘Loch Vach—Death of the Otter,’ 
W. Evans, of Eton. A passage of wild Highland 
seenery, with some kilted mountaineers resting 
from the fatigue of Otter-hunting. This loch is 
not extensive, but it looks here too small. 

No. 90. ‘The Irish Piper,’ Atrrep Frier. A 
large drawing, extremely sketchy in manner, 
but full of truth in the delineation of prominent 
nationality. The heads and features of some of 
the women.are animated and expressive. 

No. 97. ‘Near the Long Walk— Windsor, 
W. C. Sucre. A small drawing of much exeel- 
lence. It is extremely simple in material, but 
the little that it contains is most judiciously 
disposed of. 

No. 106. ‘ The Trongate, the Tron Church, &c. 
—Glasgow,’ W. Cartow. The chureh is on the 
right of the spectator, and the point here 
chosen affords perhaps the best view of it. 
The subject is not so picturesque as those 
found in Continental cities, it is, however, a 
relief to turn to any thing at home after the 
everlasting street-scenery of Venice, of the Rhein- 
nat, a of the French cities. 

0. 105. ‘ View in the Vale of Irthing—Cum- 
berland,’ Corney Fienpryc. In this drawing 
Naworth Castle is seen on the left, and Laner- 
cost Priory on the right. It is certainly the 
most beautiful of the late productions of its 
author. 

No. 120. ‘A Study on the Thames, near 
Medmenham, Groroz Farr. The subject is a 
small brook communicating with the river. It 
is shaded by trees, whieh, together with the 
still water and all its reflections, are repre- 
sented with much natural truth. Portions of 
- —— seem to have been worked upon 

es 
‘ — ae. Sond F. W. Tornam. A humble 
terior, a made apparently in the High- 
lands of Scotland; there are oa figures, one, 
an aged woman, reads the bible, while a maiden 
18 Occupied in spinning by her side ; the drawing, 
generally low in tone, shows a charming variety 
oN 187. "Hoopehe borongh, 

0. 187. ‘ Hoop-shaving—Brid Kent,’ 
E. Duncan. There is very little in-this drawing 
—a few figuresand a piece of rough foreground— 
but in no other artist's works is there found 





more success in giving an enlarged imterest to’ 
a simple subject than in those exhibited under 
name. 

No. 146.‘A Dull Day in January,’ C. Baay- 
ware. <A large drawing, beautifully made out 
in parts, especially on the right ; it is a compo- 
~~ en ey Se earn ate etmeamapnae ent 
0 » 
Ba a4 ‘The Harem,’ Jonn F. Lewis. 

is may be pronounced the most extraordinary 
production that has ever been executed in 
water-colour. It represents the interior of a 
harem at Cairo, wherein is seated in luxurious 


i extremity 

right of these is another figure, evidently a 
study from an Englishwoman, an introduction 
which injures the uni ity of the composition. 
On the right is seen a tall Nubian eunuch, who 
removes the shoulders of an Egyptian slave 
the shawl by which .she had been covered, in 
order to show her to the master of the harem ; 
this figure, with her high shoulders and the 
characteristics of her features, is a most suc- 
cessful national impersonation. The Circassian 
women look idly to the Egyptian with an 
expression of supreme contempt, which is 
responded to by a sneer on the face of the 
Nubian eunuch. At the first-sight of this work 
it appears to want force, but it is clearly the 
intention of the artist to describe an excess of 
light, for every unimportant item is affected by 
numerous many-hued reflections, and the de- 
scription of this is not an attempt, but a suc- 
cessful fulfilment. It is searcely possible, 
without the aid of a glass, even to distinguish 
all the inimitable elaboration of this picture ; 
it prevails in the most insignificant material— 
the trellis, the carving, the marble, the silk— 
every surface is described with a fastidiousness 
of imitation never before seen. There-are very 
many passages of ‘the work which we would 
describe at length had we space ; it 
must, however, be observed that the subject 
isnot worthy of the care with which it: has been 
wrought out ; yet it must be-said that this. work 
is unique in the history of watercolour Att; 
such a maintenance of finish has never been 
preserved in any similar production. We call it 
water-colour, though it is painted throughout 
with body-colour. 

No. 165. ‘Hare, Wood Pigeon, &c.,’.W. Hur. 
They are relieved by the favourite 
of the artist, a piece of a mossy-bank. No hare- 
skin has ever been painted with such nicety. 

No. 173. ‘Salisbury Cathedral,’ Frepsrick 
Nasu. This ap ‘to be a view of the Cathe- 
dral from the left of the Andover road ; it is 
impossible to mistake the edifice. There is 
=o throughout the drawing a very fine 
eeling. 

No. 179. ‘Celogyne Wallichii, a rare species 
of Air Plant, V. Barrnotomew. A drawing 
remarkable for the success with which the 
brilliant hues and the delicate texture of the 
flower are realised. Another drawing by the 


same artist, No. 235. ‘ Camuillas, 
&e., is as much disti 7 ee 
taste of the composition as the invaluable 
qualities already mentioned. 


No. 189. ‘ Scene in oe , ee meme 
A passage of hill scenery, of a as wi 
as any to be seen in the Highlands. The fore- 
ground is apparently a pass above 
which rise,on the left, piles. of rocks 


and herbage, while the right is occupied by a 
depth of shade, a treatment which commaunieates 
a becoming grandeur to the subject. 


No. 190. ‘The Angel's Whisper,’ Jos. J..Jan- 
xtns. In order to conciliate the countenance 
the subject, allusions to a cottage imterior are 
preserved, but associated with semtiment truly 
See, eae Sheree 

admirable concepti over the in 
the eradle, surrounded by a halo which nearly 
obscures all around, and the purity of which is 
contrasted with the moonlight outside. This 
drawing is charming in feeling,and beautiful in 


No. 205. ‘St. Paul Landing in Italy,’ S. Pataeen. 
This drawing and another by the same hand, 


‘ Robinson Crusoe Guiding his Raft up the : 
maapeiagaasiealios of cael 


No. 212. ‘A Welsh Funeral—Bottwe-y-Goed, 
North 9 — It had been, 
impossible ve given a more im 
character to this scene ; it is a drawing which 
cannot be too highly praised. 

No. 223. ‘Italian Boy,’ O. Oaxiuy. A highly 


No..237. ‘Stow Lincolnshire. F. Mac- 
Kenzig. A work in the genuine feeling.of our 
old masters in Every stone in 
the wall which traverses the composition seems 
to have been individually studied. 

No. 258. ‘St. Valentine's ty OaxkLEY, 
Lene = ec 

is artist. It represents a young seated, 
ad speculating onthe valentines Which sh hag 
received. 
_ No. 259. ‘Dogs and Game,’ F. Tarner. There 
is a higher degree of finish in this drawing than 
is usually seen in the productions of the artist. 
— dog, in this composition, is painted to 

e life. 

No. 285. ‘1. The Offence; 2. The 
3. The Sword,’ G. CaTreRMOLE. This area 
become a racconteur. In this and a second 
he tells of the jealousy of a youth which | 
the challenge of a rival, and, it would appear 
result fatal to both. Besides these there are by 
the same hand three scenes from Macbeth, and 
other drawings, all strongly characterised by 
the manner of this painter, and abundantly en- 
dowed — excellence of that kind which is 

own. 


if 


zz 
2s 


the sun is represented as penetrating the dense 
morning mist; and the proposition is rendered 
with a truth which cannot be 
No. 314. ‘ Evening,’ G. Dopason. A composi- 
tion of infinite sweetness and fine feeling. A 
stream traverses the fi d, which, with a 
en ee 
ing of a most agreeable character; another 
drawing No. 253. ‘Spring,’ instances the interest 
that can be given to a simple subject by masterly 
treatment. 
The last of the drawings which we have 


noticed are upon the screens, where they are 
associated with others of very canine 
to which we cannot afford the of notice 
to which they are most justly entitled. 


—— ee 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, 


Tus, the sixteenth exhibition of the New Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, was opened to the 
ic on the 22nd of April. The number of 
wings is three hundred and twen 
among which, although there are few h 
subjects, there are in landscape and 
position, works second to none in their respective 


res. 
"Se. 11. ‘Gardener's Shed,’ Mrs. Hannon. 
A celebration of the brilliant hues and tender 

po &e tt is the a 

hocks, me grapes, &c. 
composition we remember by the hand of this 
lady. The fruit is described with infinite truth. 

No. 12. ‘ Louisa, E. H. Conpourp. A por 
trait wrought out with the most 
minute finish in all its parts. The lady is 
i ye 

0. 22. ‘ Phe Chapel of Edward the Confessor 
—Westminster Abbey, Tuomas 8. Boys. A 
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dvasting wrought with elaborate fidelity 
> aniepparently without any licenso in the actual 


chiaroscuros of the 
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their tion devoutly fixed upon 
These two figures are perfect in their 
are well drawn and har 
coloured, insomuch as to rank this 
the best works of the artist. 

No. 39. ‘ Miseries of War,’ L. Hacne. The 
subject is an allusion to the capture of a town, 
par = ne 


the inhabitants of which are made 
prisoners in a portion seemingly of the crypt of 
a church, which has been appropriated as a 


room. The period is about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and the locale any part 
of the Low Countries. The charm of this work 
is the unmistakeable daylight which pervades it. 
The light, from a window on the right, breaks on 
the figures in a manner at once to demonstrate 

t and substance, and this without any effort. 

shades are equally successful, every degree 

ing accompanied by a perfect transparency, and 
the depths are prod without blackness. 

No. 40. ‘Harlech Castle—North Wales,’ W. 
Beywerr. A distant view of this interesting 
ruin, showing it at the extremity of the cliff to 
which the eye passes from a broken and wuoded 
foreground, the materiality of which throws off 
with good effect the airy tones of the distant 
— The drawing evinces great power. 

o. 44. ‘The Bazaar — Algiers, C. Vacnen. 
A large drawing, presenting the usual enclosed 
area, with shops and an upper gallery. The 
place is thronged with ps variously cha- 
racterised and disposed, Ee whole constituting 
a subject of much interest to which the artist 
has done ample justice in his minute and parti- 
cular description. 

No. 47. ‘The Convalescent,) Miss Fanny 
Corsavx. A drawing of great merit—assuredly 
the best work we have ever seen exhibited by 
this lady. It contains two figures—one, ‘The 
Convalescent,’ is a pale girl, suffering from a yet 
lingering malady ; the other, perhaps her sister — 
in the bloom of health—is tending and cheering 
her with expressions of affection. The figures 
are extremely graceful, and there is much of 
elegance in the entire composition, with a highly 
attractive association of colour and great purity 
of tone. 

No. 50. ‘A Mountain Stream,’ T. L. Row- 
pornamM, Jun. This drawing and the following, 
‘A Bit at Bottws-y-Cood--Ne rth Wales,’ exhibit 
@ truly masterly skill in their general treat- 
ment. The airy and harmonious tints, and the 
decided manner of their application, are beyond 
all praise. 

o. 52. ‘A Guard Room,’ L. Hacuz. The 
charm of this admirable drawing is again the 
light—the infirm and yom sunshine which 
enters the windows on the left—to which in 
strong opposition sit two of the guard in the 

icturesque costume of the seventeenth century. 

these sombre heroes we have one word—they 

are both profiles in the same pose and apparently 

of the same individual. Other figures sit oppo- 

site, in the light, which is distributed throughout 

pan picture with the usual fine feeling of the 
at. 

No. 53. ‘A Mountain Glen,’ A. Peytey. This 
looks very like composition ; it is a wilderness 
of rocks and cliffs wrought into forcible effect. 

No. 59. ‘A Road through the Forest, W. 
Bexwerr. The subject is well selected for pic- 
turesque material. On the left a group of old 
trees occupies a site in the foreground, the re- 
mainder of which is covered with h he 
and traversed by the “road.” There is much in 
the feeling of this picture to remind the spectator 
of the fathers of the water-colour art; the artist's 
style is wonderfully vigorous and full of nature, 





but it would be improved by a somewhat more 
of definition. 

No. 65. ‘Joan of Arc,’ Joun Ansovon. She 
is in prison seated in front of a little oratory, 
and is divided between her devotions and a 
remembrance of past glory as ateins a 
suit of armour which lies near her. e coun- 
tenance is endowed with e painfully 
eloquent ; the circumstances of the subject are 
set forth with a penetrating intensity. 

No. 75. ‘Christ with his Disciples in the Corn- 
field,’ Hewny Warren. The subject is the 
Saviour’s rebuke to the Pharisees when they 
complained that the disciples plucked and ate 
the corn. The principal are Christ and 
the Pharisees, the disciples being distributed in 
secondary groups, Between the principals a 
direct relation is established, and we must re- 
mark the Arab costume given to the Pharisees ; 
this is more truly accurate than the conven- 
tional modifications of classic draperies which 
we continually see in sacred subjects. It is the 
most earnest of all the artist's late works. 

No. 83. ‘On the Wye at Goodrich—Rain 
clearing off,’ D. H. McKeway. The castle occu- 
pies a site in the middle of the composition, the 
right of which is closed by an eminence covered 
with trees. The right foreground is a beauti- 
fully illusive passage of art—a road solid and 
firm going directly into the picture. 

No, 97. ‘Sunset—Coast Scene,’ Aaron PENLEY. 
This appears to be a composition the effect of 
which is derived from the partial veiling of a 
sunset sky by a dense horizontal bank of clouds, 
and a varied, mellow, and subdued light is cast 
upon the whole of the objective. The long 
cloud looks perhaps in its uniformity somewhat 
artificial. 

No. 104. ‘Highland Emigrants—Morning of 
Departure,’ R. Carrick. A large composition, 
showing a Highland family assembled on the 
beach as about embarking for the Colonies. The 
figures are principally a stalwart herdsman with 
his wife and aged mother. The narrative 
is forcible and perspicuous, and the colour 
strikingly brilliant. 

No. 111. ‘Blue Bell Hill and Kits: Cotty 
House, Kent—Hop-pickers Returning,’ JamEs 
Fansy. The features of this composition are 
highly picturesque without being romantic. The 
left is closed by a near eminence along the 
bottom of which runs a road, the right section 
being open to distance. The character of the 
rising ground with its coat of verdant pasture is 
rendered with perfect truth ; indeed the drawing 
in all its has a valuable semblance of reality. 

No. 119. ‘The Wayfarers,’ Harrison WEIR. 
These are a pair of donkeys, drawn with great 
spirit, perhaps a trifle too rough in the coat. 

No. 142. ‘Mahomet Preaching in his first 
Mosque at Medina,’ H. Mapiestong. Simply a 
sketch,—an effect,—but managed in a manner 
to convey an impression of grandeur. 

No, 150. ‘The Unexpected Return,’ W. Cor- 
Linewoop. A cottage interior, wherein a fisher- 
man's wife is seated near the door. The feature 
of the sketch is the successful treatment of the 
light, which is broken on the figure in a manner 
closely imitative of nature. 

No. 179. ‘ Venice,’ J. H. D’Ecvuiz. The 
subject is the section of a small canal flanked by 
houses of ordinary class. The drawing is cha- 
racteristic and spirited. 

No. 185. ‘ Cottager,’ Jonn Ansoron. A female 
rustic seated. The colour of the features is 
rich, transparent, and beautifully mellow. 

No. 190, ‘Evening in the Valley, D. H. 
McKeway. This resembles composition—pre- 
senting a close rocky nook traversed by a stream. 
The whole is kept extremely low in tone, realis- 
ing with much truth a bound twilight effect. 

o. 193. ‘Caxton reading the First Proof- 
Sheet from his Printing-Press, in Westminster 
Abbey, March, 1474, E. H. Wennerr. The 
subject has received a worthy treatment at the 
hands of the artist; and so perspicuous is the 
theme that no title is n . The scene is 
such a portion of the Abbey as one of the chapels 
might be, without the monuments. Caxton is 
seated examini the proof, which is also 
curiously scanned by Wynkyn de Worde, Richard 

, and others interested in the experiment. 
The figures are effectively distributed, and the 





attention of all points to the paper in the hands 
of Caxton. We humbly opine that had the 
light and colour been teomagh and broken from 
the principal p, the effect had been much 
improved. It is, however, an admirable drawing, 
a valuable result of much profitable labour and 


study. 

No. 198. ‘Roses and Fruit,’ Mrs. Marcerrs. 
Roses, grapes, a melon, and other fruits. The 
— are temptingly real. 

0. 202. ‘Red Riding Hood,’ Cuartes Wet. 
GALL. The wolf here is the primo uomo. The 
object of his bitter discoursing is clearly to show 
his teeth. He expresses himself with all the 
— of his original in the story. 

o. 208. ‘ Near the Duchess’ Walk, Knowle 
Park,’ Coartes Davipsoy. This is one of the 
most ing groups of trees we have ever seen 
in water-colour. The sun is somewhere outside, 
but we are here in the shade with the ground 

ré with sunshine. : 

No. 207. ‘Refreshment for the Traveller in 
North Wales, J. H. Motz. Two children in a 
a of open composition; the elder carries 

it, the younger is seated on the ground. Like 
the works generally of this artist, the drawing is 
remarkable for sweetness of character and har- 
mony of colour. 

No. 220. ‘At Lambedr—North Wales,’ Mars. 
Outver. The subject is judiciously chosen for 
picturesque material. The drawing is highly 
effective. 

No. 225. ‘A Sebeel or Public Reservoir,’ L. 
Hacue. A subject entirely different from those 
which we are accustomed to see treated by this 
artist. The figures are Arab, and they are as- 
sembled round the reservoir. The impersona- 
tions have that substance and vitality which 
distinguish all the drawn by Mr. Haghe. 

No. 242. ‘ Harlech, D.H.McKewan. Froma 
rugged foreground the eye is led upwards to the 
castle which crowns an eminence at a modest 
distance from the point of view. The power of 
the drawing lies in the near passages, which, 
with a little more light, had been much improved. 

No. 250. ‘Anxious Thoughts,’ Wit1am Lez. 
A cottage interior, at the window of which is 
seated a fisherman's wife. This figure is drawn 
with the most perfect and lighted in a 
manner to render it extremely effective. 

No. 258. ‘Jessie and Colin,’ Miss Sercnet. 
The subject is a celebration of the loves of Jessie 
Bourn and Colin Grey, who are held up in 
Crabbe’s Tales as a most exemplary couple. 
This is however the scene in which Colin's 
mother ests that he should procure the 
licence. e see but very few of this lady's 
productions ; ‘those however which she does 
exhibit are unexceptionable. The colour of this 
drawing is charming, and in effect and expres- 
sion it possesses pp een oe Hr 

No. 265. ‘Amy Robsart’s Withdrawing-room 
at Cumnor Place,’ Jonn Cuase. This drawing 
represents a room elaborately ornamented in 
the style of the sixteenth century ; a successful 
restoration with every variety of the ornamenta- 
tion of the time, but for a pictorial subject there 
is too much of the drawing-room formality 
about it. 

No. 271. ‘ Elgiva in the hands of the creatures 
of Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury,’ Ep. H. 
Corsoutp. A work distinguished by extra- 
ordinary power. Elgiva kneels im terror at 
the feet of an armed man, who holds her in 
readiness for another to brand her with a red 
hot horse shoe. The subject is by no means an 
agreeable one, but the drawing is a production 
of a high degree of merit. 

No. 280. ‘* * *,G.H.Laports. The sub- 
ject of this drawing is derived from the article 
on the Horse in the “ Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.” It describes the —— of an Arab with 
his horse, which he has sold to a European 
officer. The spirit and animated action given to 
the creature are points of rare excellence in 
animal drawing. ; 

On the screens are hung many drawings of 
great merit, as ‘A Straw Yard,’ G. H. Laporte ; 
‘Doubts,’ Miss Fanny Corpavux; ‘Lilac,’ Mary 
Harrison ; ‘Study from Nature,’ Mrs. Harris ; 
‘Master Hernandez,’ E. H. Corpouip; ‘Lane 
Scene—Summer,’ T. L. RowsornaM, Jun. ; ‘ Flo- 
rette de Nerac,’ E. H. Conpoutp, &c. &c. 





















































Tuk task of writing the biography of the living 
is at all times one of great difficulty, but it 
becomes especially so when we believe there is 
no desire on the part of the individual who is 
the subject of the notice to be conspicuously 
brought before the public; or, it may 
rather be said, who thinks that the pub 
little interest in him beyond what it sees and 
knows of his works. There are two extremes 
which in cotemporary biography it is necessa: 
to guard against ;— inordinate praise, whic 
savours of adulation, and the withholding the 
truth, for fear of giving offence to the sensitive 
d. Inthe short sketches which from time 
. to time we have given in our Journal, our object 
has been to observe a just medium, speaking our 
own thoughts in the way we believe most con- 
genial with the feelings of those whom our 
writing concerns, yet independently, and 
to the public only that in which it is most 
to be interested. 

The materials for such authorship are in most 
cases scanty enough, unless we could take a 
retrospective view of the artist’s studio, through 
his long early years of doubts, and difficulties, 
and hopes, and disappointments; and then on- 
ward through his after life of growing success 
and final triumph. Such a review would be as 
profitable as it is generally impracticable; but it 
is only an occasional glimpse we get of the 
chequered scenes through which he passes,—it 
is only now and then we hear the sigh of the 
sorrowful ; or the less frequent accents of the 
voice of gladness. The true histo 
may, after all, be better gathered 
annually see of his works than from any other 

We have here the fruit, though we are, 
perhaps, ignorant by what means it has been 
reared and brought to maturity ;— 


“ How begot, how nourished.” 


: 


Mr. Harding's life appears to have been t 
more for the oduohaae of others than for his 
own personal fame; yet the very means he has 
employed for the former object have procured 
him the latter, to an extent which few artists of 








It is our sincere opinion 
a more widely extended 


the present day enjoy. 
that no living artist 
opularity, and a name more universally known, 
both at home aud abroad, than he. Into what- 
ever remote corner of the world the art of 
lithography has penetrated, the sketches of this 


accomplished draughtsman have found their 
way. It is quite needless for us now to expatiate 
on the merits of Mr. Harding's lithographic 
publications, but we believe that all the pictorial 
exhibitions in the country have done less to 
create a taste for Art, and a love and practical 
knowledge of it, than the various treatises and 
examples which his pencil has sent forth during 
the last twenty years and upwards. There are 
none engaged in the work of instruction (we 
speak of landscape-drawing, which is most com- 
monly taught), who are not deeply indebted to 
him for lightening their labours, and rendering 
their task one of comparative ease and brevity. 
Lithography has made rapid strides in his hands. 
But we should do re ae Yaar 
if our encomiums upon hi productions extend 
no further than his lithographic works; they 
have made his name famous, but he has other 
claims to high consideration: as an old and 
valuable member of the Senior Water-Colour 
omy his pictures in that department of Art 
have among the most attractive of the 
exhibitions; while within the last few years 
the walls of the Royal Academy have borne 
many of his paintings in oil, deserving of other 
places than those where we have grieved to see 
them hanging. Even in the Exhibition just 
opened, there is one of the very best pictures 
he ever painted—one that no artist in or out 
of the academical body could surpass—hang 
in the architectural room; the room which, 
of all others, is, as every one knows, left unno- 
ticed by three-fourths of those who visit the 
Exhibition. It would be difficult to persuade us 
that there is nothing in this which is meant to 
undervalue or prejudice the painter; he can 
afford to pe it, nevertheless, however gall- 
ing it must be to his feelings. epbae 
The school to which Mr. Harding is mainly, 
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if not entirely, indebted for the position he occu- 
pies is that of nature—the only preceptress 
whose lessons cannot fail of success, if followed 
diligently, enquiringly, and in aright spirit. His 
father was an artist of considerable talent, in 
the neighbourhood of London, whose time was 
more employed in the instruction of others than 
in working for “ exhibition” reputation. To this 
gentleman, we have heard Mr. Harding say, he 
owes much both for precept and example, as 
well as to that excellent artist and inestimable 
man, Mr. 8. Prout, to whom he was taken, when 
about sixteen years of age, for some instruction. 
The father complained that his son wanted ideas. 
“ Let him draw then till ideas come,” was Prout’s 
reply ja a and valuable a which was not 
e young artist ; and well would it be 
for other learners would they earnestly emplo 
their faculties in searching these cout 
to the independent practice of Art, and endea- 
vour to bring them somewhat near maturity ere 
they venture into the arena of public opinion. 
The “Liber Studiorum ” of Turner, R.A., is a 
work which Mr. Harding acknowledges to have 
studied with much profit, for it taught him, he 
says, “ That if I could not bring mind as well as 
materials to the imitation of nature, I should do 
nothing ;—that there was something for my 
philosophy to dream of, and for my eyes to see ; 
—that there was something to be gained from 
nature beyond what is revealed to the sight.” 

Herein lies the highest charm of this artist's 
style ; he shows us nature in all her varied aspects 
as she reveals herself to the eyes of all, and not 

h the medium of artistic fancy ; his pencil 
is bold, vigorous, and free, yet of exceeding deli- 
pe and whether it is busy among the castles 
and towers of feudal times, the rivers and moun- 
tains of Spain, Italy, and Germany, or the native 
forests, and rustic cottages of our own 
land, it is equally felicitous in the truth and 
elegance of its expression. There is another 
feature that distinguishes his works above those 
of most landscape-painters, and that is, the intro- 
duction of his figures; they are always, whether 
of the human or the brute creation, most cleverly 
drawn, easy, picturesque, natural, and ever in 
their right places; even his solitary places are 
rarely deserted to the owl and the bittern, for 
he peoples them with the creations of his ima- 
gination, yet belonging to our waking world. 

It is our conscientious belief that no living 
artist has done more—we would even go further, 
and say none has done so much—to create @ 
taste for Art, and to disseminate a knowl of 
it among the —- at large as Mr. ing, 
and if by this standard honours were meted out, 
he would have come in fora full share. There 
are other claims to honorary distinction in the 
profession than those arising from the annual 
exhibition of some half-dozen pictures, however 
excellent these may be ; and we presume to say, 
that in no way has the Royal Academy done 
justice to the subject of this brief notice, by 
refusing him a place among them. As an artist 
of unquestionable merit, 4s a man of education, 
peg bled are pry he is in all respects worthy 
to be included in their ranks, There have been, 
and still are, those within them who cannot show 
one half the titles to the _— they hold, that 
we presume to say Mr, Harding has. We dis. 
claim the of dictating to the members 
of the Academy whom they should elect into 
their body; we only state our — whom they 

ht to choose; and in so doing we have no 
other motive than the credit of that Society, and 
a desire to see it render tardy justice to one 
who has been too long overlooked by it: we 


can have no feeling in the matter. 
There will ts be four vacancies C) 
Associates, and if the name of Harding be not 


on the part of is brother artists that we desire 
guch distinction for him; the public have long 
since borne their testimony to his worth. 

















James Stank was born at Norwich in 1794. | 
His father was an eminent dyer of that place— 
a man distinguished for his literary and scientific | 
acquirements.® 

r. James Stark evinced an early fondness for | 
drawing, which the daily visits to the house of | 
his school-fellow and constant friend and com- 
panion, the late John Crome, Jun., tended to 
encourage and promote. Such, indeed, was his | 
progress, that the elder Crome (whose works 
are now so eagerly sought for by the patrons of 
Art), induced the father to place young Stark 
with him in 1811, as an articled pupil for three 
years. 

Norwich may be said at this time to have 
possessed a school of Art. It had its yore | of | 
Artists, the first established out of London, 
with an annual exhibition, entirely the produc- 
tions of the City and County ; and the first pro- 
vineial exhibition in England was upon their | 
walls. Most of those whose works contributed | 
so much to the interest of the exhibition are 
now no more: the Cromes (Senior and Junior), 
J. 8. Cotman (whose antiquities of Normandy 
and other works have gained for him extended 
fame), Vincent, Sharpe, Ladbrooke, Dixon, and 
others. Much is due to the zeal and earnestness 
of the small body of men composing this society, | 
for we find in a circular issued on the opening 
of this new exhibition-room, “that they had | 
taken upon themselves a responsibility equal to | 
about 200/. per annum for the charges incidental 

* We make the following extract from the notice of his | 
death, which appeared in the Norwich Mercury of February 
26th, 1831 >“ on Wednesday last, at his house at 
~~ Mr. Michael Stark, in the 82nd “y' of his age. 
We feel it to be our duty to record a slight sketch of the | 
valuable life of this excellent man. r. Stark was a | 
native of Scotland, a d dant of an ancient and honour- 
able family in the county of Fife. At an early age he 
showed great inclination for the pursuit of science, and 
evinced a desire to cultivate chemi . As the art of | 
dyeing appeared to Mr. Stark to be that to which he | 
could most advantageously apply his favourite science, 
he induced his father to place ns as an apprentice to an | 





| 





dyer in Booth When the term of his appren- | 
tleeship expired, he removed to London, and became | 
acquainted with many scientific men of his day. He | 
subsequently was induced to settle in Norwich, where be | 
resided till he retired from business. This city is indebted | 
to Mr. Stark for the introduction of many valuable dis- | 
coveries and improvements, which have tended consider- | 
ebly to the success of ite manufactures. He was a kind- 
hearted and benevolent man, a most affectionate husband 
and father, a warm and inflexible friend. Mr. Stark leaves 
this world sincerely beloved and deeply lamented by all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 
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to their exhibition, in the conviction that the 
taste of the County and one would not be back- 
ward to assist their efforts fo 
Art.” 


r the promotion of 


In this, however, they were doomed to be 
disappointed. Norwich has hitherto been with- 


| out patronage, and it is with regret we see 


recorded in the pages of one of its local histories 
that “since their establishment the Norwich 
Society of Artists have exhibited about 4600 
pictures, the productions of no fewer than 323 
individuals, while searcely a single picture has 
been bought in the Norwich room; and while 
the receipts at the door have never amounted 
to a sum sufficient to meet the expenses, the 
works of the very same artists have been 
readily purchased at the exhibitions of London, 


| Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
| mingham, &c.” 


We do not suppose that even a moiety of this 
number of pictures has been supplied by local 


| artists, but it may reasonably be presumed that 


they contributed a very large number. The 


| indifference here manifested is not a —— 


instance, with shame be it said, of the trut 


| how little a prophet is honoured in his own 
| country; when, moreover, his reputation has 


been established in the first circles of Art, and 
his name is associated with those who have estab- 
lished themselves high in public opinion. We are 
often surprised at the apathy existing in pro- 
vincial cities and towns towards those whose 
names have become as “ household words” with 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen, yet are 


| unspoken where they should be most familiar ; 


and greatly do we wish that our observations 


| would stir up the inert spirit that vegetates, but 


thrives not, in such soils, to one of active, and 
just, and liberal appreciation of what is due to 
themselves and to others. True it is, that when 
the hand has done its work, and mind and body 
have ceased from their labours, a picture is 
sometimes subscribed for to be placed in the 
Town Hall, or perhaps a tablet is reared in the 
parish church to commemorate the dead, in 
mockery of the slight bestowed upon the living,— 
and then men think they have paid a proper 
tribute to genius! Do not the histories of our 
great men in Art and Literature almost every- 
where proclaim this to be their meagre reward 
from those who should have been the earliest 


| to foster the talent that germinated among them ? 





We could cite a hundred instances to support 
the assertion, if it were not a fact already too 
well known, though rarely ackowledged. Unfor- 
tunately for themselves, so far as regards the 
honours paid by man to the great, artists are not 
looked upon as public benefactors ; their triumphs 
are unworthy of public ovation,—in silence and 
without. ostentation these triumphs have been 
won, and as silently are they enjoyed by those 
who have earned them. We are no advocates 
for ing artists out of their studios to make 
them spectacles for the multitude, and nothing, 
we are sure, would be more uncongenial with 
the feeling of the far 4 majority of them; 
yet it would not be the less gratifying to see a 
desire to award them due honour by the noble 
and the wealthy, were it only as the outward 
sign of the respect to which intellectual great- 
ness is entitled. 

In about the year 1812 the younger Crome 
and Stark were elected members of the Norwich 
Society, and the monthly meeting of its mem- 
bers tended much to sustain the spirit which 
manifested itself on the annual display of their 
works. 

Shortly after the expiration of his time with 
Crome, Mr. Stark was sent to London, where he 
assiduously applied himself to draw the human 
figure, and in 1817 he was admitted a student of 
the Royal Academy. About this period he 
exhibited a picture of “Boys Bathing,” at the 
British Institution, which was purchased by the 
Dean of Windsor; and in the following year he 
exhibited at the same Institution, “ Flounder 
Fishing” (purchased by Sir John Grey Egerton) ; 
“Penning the Flock” (bought by the Marquis 
of Stafford) ; “ Lambeth—looking towards West- 
minster Bridge” (by the Countess de Grey) ; 
and this year also the Directors awarded to him 
a premium of 50/. In the following season a 
“Grove Scene” was = by Sir Francis 
Chantrey from the ibition at Spring Gar- 
dens, and one from the same rooms by the late 
T. Phillips, R.A. Commissions now flowed in 
upon him from Lord Northwick, Mr. Watson 
Taylor, Sir G. Beaumont, Sir F. Freeling, and 
other distinguished patrons of Art; but in the 
midst of this scene of hope and bright promise 
he was compelled to leave London and return 
to the care of his family at Norwich, from a 
severely painful affliction, which entirely pro- 
hibited the practice of his profession for three 
years. He remained in Norwich about twelve 

ears, and during his stay there married. 
n 1827, not being sufficiently well to venture 
on a residence in London, he circulated pro- 
posals for publishing a large and costly work on 
the “Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk.” This 
was accomplished with some pecuniary loss, but 
being a book of purely local interest, much 
general patronage could not be expected, while 
his enthusiasm led on to a greater outlay than 
was, as a matter of speculation, prudent. 

In 1830, Mr. Stark returned to London, where 
he remained ten years; and in 1834 he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, leaving three chil- 
dren. A residence amidst the sylvan scenes of 
Windsor seemed, subsequently, more congenial 
to his tastes and feelings, and therefore in 1840 
he took up his residence in that town, and 
painted many pictures from its beautiful locality ; 
the willowed banks of the Thames, with the 
splendid oaks and beeches of the Forest and 
Park furnishing many subjects for his pencil. 

For the advantages of his son’s education in 
the Schools of Art in the metropolis Mr. Stark 
has lately returned to London. 

It would seem almost unnecessary to dilate 
upon the merits of this artist, whose works, for 
more than thirty years, have adorned the walls 
of our metropolitan and provincial exhibitions. 
One who has had the good fortune to secure 
the patronage of such names as we have enu- 
merated above must be no ordinary painter. 
His pictures, in subject and treatment, are — 
national, hence they are sure to find favour wi 
an English public; they have that originality 
which prevents invidious comparison with 
others, and that unaffected truth and beauty 
which constitute their own especial value. We 
trust it may be very long ere the freshness and 
vigour of his pencil will be lost to the lover of 




















Drawn by Birket Foster. Engraved by G. P. Nicholls. 


MORNING. 


“ Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the morn.” 
‘Tuomson's Seasons, 





















































SUMMER. 


Tues Engravings form a portion of the celebrated frieze designed by the | to age, showing the various occupations in which he is atte - 
distinguished artist Bendemann, for the throne-room of the King of Saxony's | during the four —_—- periods of his life. In the above designs 


palace at Dresden. The entire series illustrates the life of man, from infancy employed in agricultural operations. 


























ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





THE CURIOSPITES OF STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
DAMASCENING, OR DAMASCUS WORK, &c. 


Taere is much uncertainty as to the period at 
which steel, or even iron, first to be used 
by man. occur in the Homeric poems 
which seem to imply that steel was known to 
the Trojans and the Greeks, but many learned 
commentators on the literature of this people 
are disposed to think that the term employed is 
only a generic name for metal in general. 

Confining, however, our attention to our own 
island, it appears tolerably certain that the 
weapons of offence and defence of its early 
inhabitants were bronzes ; and that indeed most 
of their coe ge — pee formed of > 
same material, harden y hammering. In 
the atticle “On the Chem of Mixed Metal 
castings,” the character of those bronze swordsand 
celts is alluded to,* and a very fine series of these 
curious relics exist among the many interesting 
illustrations which are to be found in the Museum 
of Practical Geology, shortly to be opened to the 

ublic. The earliest indications that we find in 

ritain of the smelting of iron occur in the 
Forest of Dean and in the County of Sussex ; 
but whether forges existed in either of those 
places before the twelfth century, appears to be 
exceedingly problematical. ose heaps of 
scoria, which are found in many parts of the 
country, and are known bythe names of the “Old 
Cinders,” the “ Danes’ Cinders,” “ Jews’ Works,” 
and so on, are more probably the relics of smelting 
processes carried on upon copper and lead ores 
than upon iron. Some writers, however, contend 
that the Anglo-Saxons were acquainted with 
both iron and steel, and yet they admit that the 
comparatively simple art of casting iron in sand 
seems to have been unknown, or, at least, not 
practised until a very recent date. We do not 
intend, however, to dwell upon the history of 
this, the most important of the metals ; suffice 
it, that we state as showing the advance of our 
iron manufacture, the gradual increase which 
has taken place in our produce of this metal. 
The following table exhibits the number of fyr- 
naces in blast, and the number of tons of iron 
produced by them at different periods :— 

Tons. 
In the year 1615, 800 furnaces producing 180,000 ’ 
~p 1140, 1» ay sit) 
* ie oe ” "ooo ” 

In the year 1849 the number of furnaces in 
blast had arisen to 541, producing 1,750,000 tons 
of iron, the money value of which will be about 
15,300,0002. 

: soe See statement, showing the t 
importance of our iron manufacture, is from 
MCulloch :— 

_“ Taking the annual produce of pig-iron in the 
United Kingdom at 1,750,000 tons, and suppos- 
ing that about 34 tons of coal are i for 
the production of each ton of iron, the consump- 
tion of coal in this branch of iron trade will, on 
this hypothesis, amount to 6,125,000 tons a-year ; 
adding to this 3,000,000 tons for the coal 
for conversion of pig-iron into bar-iron, it follows 
that a supply of no fewer than 9,125,000 tons of 
coal will be annually required in this single de- 
partment of industry! And hence, also, the 
fact that the consumption of coal in the produc- 
tion of iron is more than three times greater than 
its consumption in the metropolis.” 

_ It will not be uninstructive to show the rela- 
tive produce of coals in the different iron-pro- 
ducing countries. This was obtained with tol- 
erable correctness in 1848, and was as follows: — 


Great Britain + 81,500,000 tons. 
United States i - + 4,400,000 
ae. lg Gl r 
France... ‘3 Zicten? r 
Prussia =, a An r . 3,500,000 ,, 
Autiga. . : 5 «oe Qe 





. * See Art-Union, January 1850, page 13. In this article, 
¥ & careless oversight, an error exists. Yellow brass is 
said to be composed of tin and copper, instead of sinc and 
orre: oa tt is really corrected in the next h, it 
ght unnecessary to allude to it before, hav’! 
understood that it nde boon thought to be a pm | 
ing ft ignorance, it necessary, in now correct- 
express a hope that there are bu’ schoolboys 
who could have been misled by ane, ” 
































































Intending to confine our attention to some of 
the more ornamental varieties of steel manufac- 
ture and the processes of ornamentation (many of 
them involving nice chemical operations), which 
are employed, we shall omit any description of 
the pig, or bar iron manufacture, and proceed at 
onee to consider the chemical nature of this 
“= beautiful metal. 
tot tan creep-day paspesls of Mie end tats overt 

or the every-day purposes 
attention is given to its manufacture, it cannot 
be said that we have an accurate knowledge 
of its composition. It appears to be a com- 
pound of carbon and iron ; but when we find 
that the composition of cast steel is ninety-nine 
of iron, and but one part of carbon, and 
it too combined with m, we are led to 
uestion if the combination of the carbon with 

e iron is actually the cause of the striking 
— a exist yor iron mie oe 

process adopted for the purpose of con- 
verting iron into steel is the following. Into an 
oven of a peculiar construction bars of iron are 
Sort. regularly stratified with charcoal-powder, 

m ten to twelve tons of iron being the usual 
charge; the whole is then covered with a bed of 
sand. Heat is applied, and the iron is kept 
red hot for eight or ten days. If, upon with- 
drawing a bar, it is found sufficiently converted 
into steel, the whole is allowed to cool slowly. 
This operation is called cementation, and, as much 
of the steel thus formed is blistered,—evidentl 
from the escape of some gas of vapour, whic 
has not received that attention so important 
& process requires, —it is, therefore, called 
blistered stecl. When these bars ate flattened by 


the tilting-hammer, it is known as tilted steel } | sword 


while German, or shear steel, is that juced by 
breaking and welding together the blistered bars. 
When cementation. is broken up and fused 
in a crucible, protected from the action of the 
air, it becomes cast steel, which is much more 
uniform in structure than the other varieties. 

It is well known that the qualities of steel are 
very various, and that some countries have been 
long famous for the character of that which they 
produce. In most instances these differences 
arise from the chemical or physical charac- 
teristics of the iron ores employed, these being 
wey — iron 
ores, i ides of iron, magnetic 
iron ioe “the ents of Great Britain are the 
carbonates and peroxides; in two places only is 
nes Sek Ee ee ee ee 
with our manufacturers to mix the ores of 
different localities together, the quality of the 
iron being found to vary very much, according 
phe proportions in which hes mixtures are 

e. 


Since it is proposed to confine attention to 
some interesting processes only, we shall not 
detain the reader by any further notice of the 


raw material. 
Steel admits of alloyed with other metals, 
and Stodart and F. , in a series of admirable 


researches on the alloys of iron and steel, bs 
to have proved that silver, platinum, rh dium, 
gold, nickel, copper, and tin would chemically 
combine with steel, meee . =) een 
peculiar properties. 6 alloy wii 
silver gave such advan results that we 
transcribe the portion of the memoir which 
details the conclusions of the experiments un- 
dertaken by these able observers :— 

“In ing the silver alloy, the proportion 
first tried was one silver to one hundred and 
sinty steel the resniting battens fe oe eae 

and — - fibres, sidifving 

out in gl uring solidifying, an 
to the turface of the fused button ; some of these, 
when forged, gave out more globules of silver. 
In this state of mechanical mixture the little 
bars, when to a moist atmosphere, 
evidentl uced voltaic action, and to this 
we are to attribute the rapid destrue- 
tion of the metal by oxidation; no 
destructive action taking place when the two 

are chemically combined. 


h 


obules in abundance; with 
undred the fibres diminished, 


m to any extent 
employed in manufacture; the great use of 
steel is for the fabrication of cutting instruments, 
and for this purpose it has been principally 

; uction, and great 


long famous for the manu- 
of sabres, the steél of which is said to 
surpass all other kinds. Damascus in and 


prices. The true Damasctis sabres are said to 
— great keenness of edge, wonderful flexi- 
ilit; 5 oe flecked and a remarkable 
y odour when the blade is bent or rubbed. 

The twisting and intertwisting of the fibre of the 
steel of these oriental scimetars, called hence 
freee <n Aone the principal point which now 

mn. 


“ i“ is, - the old oe 
damasking wis to weld together wires o 
rections, Suting the process Of welding, ‘This 
ions, process of welding. i 
is the plan now to the ornament to 
ee eee 
one bar; then this bar, or two or three of 
them placed er are twisted spirally, 
and the whole welded. Upon —— the 
gun-barrel, very intricate and often elegant 
patterns will be apparent. It is, however, sup- 
a Bréant, that the steel of which the 
swords were made was of a peculiar 
character,—that, indeed, from the process of its 
manufacture, it consists of a very pure steel 
intimately mixed with a steel which contains an 
excess oF carbon. This is rendered probable 
from the circumstance that the cakes of steel 
made at Golconda were of this peculiar cha- 
racter. It has been shown by experiment, that 
a mixture of iron and steel Bag being welded 
together, produces a very fine damask. In both 
Austria and Prussia, what are called “ Damascus 
“ A long flat me of malleable steel, of about 
one inch and a 


which, by the usual process of welding, 
ad tlabert any wished for form may be 
given. By fil semicircular grooves in 

, and again subjecting it to the 
hammer, a beautiful Damascus is 
obtained ; the material can be mado to assume 
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to the eye. 

ve a much better notion in this respect ; fo 
they t acanthus leaves with all their 
festoons and flowers winding in a variety of 
forms ; and among these leaves they insert birds 
and animals of several sorts, with great ingenuity 
and elegance in the arrangement.” 

Several fine examples. of the varieties of 
Damascus work we have been describing will be 
found in the Mediwval Art Exhibition now open 
at the Rooms of .the Society of Arts. e 
advance of chemical know) has enabled our 
manufacturers to add sey methods of steel 
ornamentation to these we have — described, 
all of which, or somo, modifications of them, are 
still employed amongst us. 

Ornaments are now commonly put upon steel 
by the chemical action of solutions of the various 

them being combinations with 

being covered with some etch- 

‘ils cut through to the 

solution being poured 

ts oxide is precipitated, 

cal combination is thus 

gilded by the employ- 
ution of gold. This is 

a neutral solution of the chloride 
agitating it with some rectified 
thus separated from the one 

ion by the other. Upon 

this ethereal solution, an 


pears to take place, 
the rewult of which te thet a y 


film of gold is 
deposited upon the metal. In this way “gold- 


ive the small coating of the 


the surface. 
t display of colours may be 
iting upon it 
of a Voltaic battery. 
of steel to be ornamented is con- 
one pole of a Voltaic battery, and 
a card-board perforated pattern 
i This is kept in close 
and it is p in a solu- 
ire from the opposite 
brought down upon 
the centre of 
} of thin fil aaa ts ot thie point 
colours ms aroun is point 
ng, gradually cover every part of the 
steel-plate, except = parts upon which the 


paper of the le 
A process of E on Steel by Electricity 
we have ange i in this Journal (Art 
Journal, vol. xi, p. 9). We are not aware if it 
been as yet introduced by any of our manu- 
facturers, but it appears to us that it is capable 
of being made available for many interesting 


the only other kind of ornamentation to which 
we shall at present refer, are those beautiful 
stegl-buttons and other things introduced to the 
Arts by John Barton, Esq., and known by the 





name of Jris Ornaments. These are, however, 
doubt 


but in one’ of the capricious i 
they will again become the subjects of admiration. 

‘The beautiful play. of nebulous colours ob- 
served upon mother-of-pearl, has been found to 
arise from the circumstance, that the shell is 
crossed by an immense number of fine lines, as 
many as $700 lines being contained in an inch. 
Upon the knowledge of this it occurred to Mr. 
Barton that the same effect could be produced 
by producing a great number of equally fine 
grooves upon the surface of polished steel. 

By means of a delicate cages, periing by 8 
screw of the most accurate wo ip, he 
succeeded in cutting grooves upon steel at the 
distance of from the 2000th to the 10,000th of 
aninch. These lines are cut with the point ofa 
diamond ; and_such is their ‘ect parallelism 
and the uniformity of their distance, that while 
in mother-of-pearl we see only one prismatic 
image, we see in the grooved steel surfaces seven 
or eight images, all as perfect as any produced 
by the finest prisms. Nothing can surpass the 
exceeding beauty of these iridescent surfaces, 
which when the sun shines on.them or the light 
of a candle, appear to scintillate with all the 
brilliancy of the radiations from the diamond, 
A very particular examination of the optical 

henomena connected .with these grooved sur- 
‘aces has been made by Sir David Brewster, and 
his relation of them in his treatise on Optics is 
well deserving attention. 

On some future occasion we shall.return to 
this subject, particularly to that part of it which 
relates to the preparation of steel plates for 
engravers, and of the process and advantages of 
engraving on steel. 

Ropert Hunt. ° 
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THE VERNON GALLERY, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


C. Landeter, R.A. Painter. G. A. Periam, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 10) in. by 1 ft. 6) in. 


Ir is just about a century since Richardson sent 
forth to the public his voluminous, but highly 
entertaining and instructive novel of ‘‘ Clarissa 
Harlowe,’’ a work which from its healthy character 
would furnish wholesome réading, even in our 
day, when the amenities of literature are so much 
ore insisted upon, than at the period when this 
kk was written, Yet, who now would venture 
upon the task of wading through eight volumes of 
fiction—and that a fiction of domestic portraiture, 
—however interestingly the tale may be told. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, in his ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
English Literature,”’ says, ‘‘The character of 
Clarissa Harlowe is one of the noblest tributes ever 
paid to female virtue and honour. The moral 
elevation of this heroine, the saintly purity which 
she preserves amidst scenes of the Ly dogrexity 
and the most seductive gaiety, and the never fail- 
ing sweetness and benevolence of her temper, 
render Clarissa one of the brightest triumphs of the 
whole range of i native literature. Perhaps 
the climax of her distress is too overwhelming— 
too oppressive to the feelings—but it is a healthy 
sorrow. We see'the full radiance of virtue ; and 
no reader ever rose from the perusal of those tragic 
scenes without feeling his moral nature renovated, 
and his detestation of vice increased.”’ 

This quotation will serve to give a general idea 
of the sentiment of the picture here engraved. 
The scene is a bed-chamber of humble pretensions, 
which bears about it unmistakable evidence of 
having been, at some period, tenanted by other 

irits than that of her now kneeling in prayer,— 
wibbet with « ferere| there is = sketch of a 

with a figure , and there are sundry 
Och mroel oe ae ilapi wall, in the 
corners of which the spider has weaved a giant 
web; all signs of crime, and misery, and neglect. 
The time would ap to be early morning, for 
though the lamp still burns on the mantel-piece, 
the apartment is not lighted by it, but from the 
window through which the sunshine is breaking. 
Clarissa has been writing, the pen, ink, and paper 
are still on the table, and ts of paper lie 
seattered on the floor; the Bible is open before 
her, whence she has gathered strength and com- 
fort ere she kneels down to supplicate from heaven, 
not so much pardon for » a8 mercy for some 
deeply-loved yet hardened transgressor. The sto 
is evidently one of the heart, and it is 
with sui feeling and pathos. 





ON THE COLOURS USED IN MURAL 
PAINTING. 


BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


Ir is well known that the best frescanti confined 
themselves, as much as possible, to the use of 
peas hs porary pase coneaaered  ateieeelty, 
which derived value from their ski a Oe 
ment , and . 
durability. 

was not the effect: of choice, 

the fresco-painter by the 

which the colours were 

nearaee le with many 


painting, the list of colours was not very-exten- 
sive. 

In oil-painting, where difficulties similar to 
those which existed in fresco-painting were 
fo Be engounieren: ae ne ae Sian. ¥. i 
masters systematically employing few colours, 
and those chiefly earths. a, ued oe 
therefore, of the palette of the fresco-painter 
cannot altogether be considered as a disadvan- 
tage peculiar to this branch of the Art; on the 
contrary, it is attended with the positive advan- 
tage of rey Ape: beauty of colouring con- 
sists in the skilful and harmonious arrangement 
and opposition of colours, rather than in the 
brilliancy of the pigments employed. , , 

Instances, however, are not wanting’ among 
the old masters, of the introduction of brilliant 
and lively colours in mural painting. The fres. 
coes of Tiepolo of Venice and of the Campi ot 
Cremona, a none to be, Ronen this 
respect. © m intings i 
are remarkable for the brightness and 
preservation of the colours. Blue, which’ 
difficult to use, and so liable to 
fresh in their pictures. The greens 
yellows, retain their brilliancy. A green colour, 
evidently prepared from copper, is commdén 
in Milanese frescoes, and in ‘all cases appears to 
be very permanent. On some of the frescoes in 
the ery of Brera, at Milan, those, for instance, 
by Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and Porta,a 
ment which resembles vermilion, ‘and “w 
retains its coldur, has been used ; and there isa 
piece of bright scarlet drapery in a fresco in the 
same gallery, by Vincenzo Foppa. The colours 


paintings— 
others of a full and bright red, of a brilliant 
yellow, and of a fine lake colour. Bfilliant 
colours, therefore, are not incompatible with 
mural painting, and modern painters will, it 

. tos 


AL 


i 
: 


they are _ and aa all that th 
well prepared for painting. 
Natural pigments are universal 
ledged to be more durable than artificial. 
colouring matters of the former 
metals, and alth they may be 
even su in brightness and 
of colour by the artificial oxi 

that the pigments in their 

certain ingredients, such as silica, 


& 
8 


| 
i 


the. ingredients referred to, may 
entirely unknown, or their nature 0 : 
understood, as in the case of orpiment—if 
may be permitted to allude to a pigment 


cannot be used in mural pai and wi 
i eligibility in oi I 
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former, which, without injuring its colour, 
render it less noxious, and which Lone hitherto 
eluded the research, or been thought unworthy 
of the attention, of the chemist, who probably con- 
sidered that he had done enough in asce 
the minerals to which the pigment was in 
for its colour, without determining its exact 
composition. The same observation has been 
made with regard to mineral waters. Such is 
the c which has taken place in chemical 
science, the analysis of waters which was 
deemed correct twenty years ago, is now found 
to be defective from the di of many 
substances, the existence of which was not at 
that period even suspected. Within the last ten 
ears, no less than seven new chemical elements 
Lave been discovered ; but their discovery has 
as yet had no effect upon science, for little is 
known of them besides their names. There can 


be no doubt, however, that the superiority of | gree 


natural over artificial mineral waters is to be 
attributed to the admixture of the former with 
certain unknown ingredients. There is every 
probability that if chemistry continues to make 
the rapid strides it has done of late, the analyses 
of the present day will be as useless hereafter 
as those made res years since. Artificial 
pigments, like artificial waters, will never be as 
valuable as natural ones, until it can be shown 
that they contain exactly the same ingredients, 
and in the same proportion, as the native. 

Cennino Cennini relates how he went one day 
with his father Andrea Cennini, in search of 
ochres, to a certain cave, the situation of which 
he describes so minutely, that one fancies there 
would be little difficulty in finding, even at this 
distance of time, the exact locality:— On the 
confines of Casole, on the skirts of the forest of 
the Comune of Colle, above a village called 

Dometara.” Here the good old man tells us 
with apparent delight, that he found, nearly in 
one spot, specimens of yellow earth, of light and 
dark sinopia, blue, white, and black earths; in 
short, a whole palette of colours. The artist 
who would possess a variety of ochres, cannot do 
better than follow Cennini’s example, and collect 
them himself whenever he has an opportunity. 
The variety of the ochreous pigments is infinite ; 
their number is legion. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Brighton, and perhaps generally in 
those of Sussex where iron mines were 
formerly worked, many shades of ochre, varying 
in colour from pale yellow to bright red, may be 
obtained ; some of the finest specimens are fre- 
quently found embedded in the heart of a 
lump of chalk. In Cornwall and Devon, I 
am informed, the varieties are still greater. 
Solid pieces of ochre were always preferred by 
the Italians to the same pi ts in powder. 

_ An ochreous pigment lel exten of a very 
light but not yellow colour, was formerly 
anes e nipdieval artists. It was, and 
still is, used in foundries for making the moulds 
for casting brass. When burnt, this earth 
assumes a subdued orange tint, which, as well 
as the unburnt pigment, promises to be useful 
not only in oil but in fresco. 

,_ Andrea Pozzo, a good frescante, better known 
in this country as the author of the Jesuit’s 
Perspective, mentions, in the Treatise on Fresco- 
Painting attached to this work, a native yellow 
pigment which he calls Luteolum Napolitanum 
(Naples yellow). This pigment was prepared 
from a mineral found near Vesuvius, and in 
other volcanic districts. Its nature has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained, but I have no doubt of 
its being qqocnymees with the Giallolino of 
Cennini.* It may be n to observe that 
the artificial pigment called Naples yellow was 
not known at the period when Pozzo painted 
and wrote, consequently it could not have been 
used by pe old masters. 

erra-verde is a valuable pi t which has 
been employed from a very pe pm riod, both in 
oil and in fresco-painting. When burnt, it 
chai to a fine transparent brown colour, 
which was much employed by the old masters, 
particularly for the ows of flesh. In this 
state it is now used by some of our most eminent 
masters, both in oil and fresco. It should be 

* See this more ful lained in Treatise on 
in the wAnclext Prectios of Painting,” vol. i, 





prepared of two tints; for the first the burning 
should be arrested before the green tint has 
entirely disappeared ; for the second, the heat 
should be continued until the terra-verde has 
become brown. The method of i 


pigment is described 





of the changes which take place in the colours 
of pictures in the course of years, are not always 
cprerant 5 and it is very interesting to compare 

e colours of an old picture with copies made 
ods. 


this | of it } i i i 
iy Volga in his a ong ago by different artists, and at different 
tener ‘ 


work entitled “Modo The “Coronation of the Virgin,” painted b 
which has been published and translated in the | Correggio in 1520, in the Tribune of & Giovani 
Ancient Practice of Painting. at Parma, was destroyed in 1584, in enlarging 


Many colours unknown to the old masters 
have recently been added to the palette of the 
fresco-painter. Some of these which have been 
adopted by Professor Hess and other German 
artists, as well as by our most distinguished 
fresco-painters, are very brilliant, and are con- 
sid durable. We may enumerate antimony 
yellow, (the golden sulphuret ’) two preparations 
of cadmium (one yellow, the other orange), 
chrome green (oxide of chrome), and cobalt 


n. 
It may be thought that the permanency of 
colours can only be tested by time, and that a 
certain period must elapse before the effects of 
age are visible; but such is now the extent of 
chemical skill, that we can anticipate the effects 
of time, and by concentrating the powers of 
those agents which, like lime, heat, p, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, act injuriously upon 
colours, modern chemistry can produce in a 
short space those changes which, in the natural 
course of time, take a cent or more to 
accomplish. It is to be hoped that the colours 
sodentie introduced have been subjected to the 
most rigid tests, since whatever may be the 
skill of the painter, the ultimate beauty and 
durability of the painting depends on the good- 
ness of the materials, and the care bestowed on 
the preparation of the picture. 

The best painters, as well ancient as medisval 
and modern, have always been careful in the 
selection of their pigments ; and the necessity of 
using the best colours and materials has fre- 
quently been insisted upon by writers on Art; 
Cennini and Lanzi make it a point of conscience. 
The former holds out to the painter who 
employs good colours, the reward of riches and 
honours, and then he adds in his quaint style, 
“and even if you should not be repaid for it, 
God and our y will reward your soul and 
body for it.” Lanzi, although less quaint, is 
equally energetic. 

In former times the adoption of colours 
was not left to the conscience or discretion of 
the painter. He was uired to use those 
pigments which the test of long experience had 
proved to be best. It was usual to introduce a 
clause in the contracts between the Italian 
artists and their employers, that the former 
should use the best colours; and the lakes and 
blues were specifically mentioned in the contract. 
Thus, in the contract between Paolo Veronese 
and the Prior of the Convent of S. Giorgio 

iore, at Venice, for the celebrated picture 
called “The Marriage of Cana” (which is now 
at Paris), it was stipulated that Paolo should use 
the finest ultramarine and other colours of the 
very best kind: “Oltramarini finissimi, et altri 
colorj perfectissimi.” Again, Leandro Bassano, 
with regard to his picture intended for the same 
convent, undertakes “to paint it in the most 
perfect manner, with good and fine colours, 
using Florentine lake, azures, ultramarine and 
other colours, according as the subject of the 
picture required.” 3 

The anxiety of the painters to procure the 
best pigments is not less than that shown by 
their employers to have them introduced into 
the pictures for which they had given com- 
missions. The care taken in this respect by 
the Flemish painters is well known. On one 
occasion we find Michael Coxis sending to Titian 
at Venice for “me — < om sapen tg 
which was required to pain a 

icture he was copying from the original by 

an Eyck. On occasion we find the 
great Titian himself lamenting the death of the 
person who used to prepare his white for him. 

The permanence of colours in painting is, 
however, dependent on other circumstances 
besides their and purity. The vehicles 
with which are diluted, and the materials 
on which they are ov exercise 
able influence upon their durability. The causes 


the church ; but the figure of the V was 
fortunately , and is now inserted ae in 
the wall of the Ducal library at Parma. It is 
in perfect preservation, and is considered one of 
the finest works of io. There are two 
copies of this figure at Parma, one by Aretusi, 

ted about 1568; the other ascribed to 

ibale Carracci, now in the Pinacotheca. The 
Virgin wears a blue drapery, and the difference 
observable in the colour of this part of the three 
pictures affords a singular proof of the un- 
certainty attending the use of this colour, in oil 
ap ects grt nd my painting 

Correggio es to , in the copy b 
Aretusi, it is bluer but not p oe r in tone ; Mails 
in the a ye Sepang —_ e, it is decided! 
grey, and looks very heavy when compared wi 
the fresco. Sow we comneb doubt that when 
these copies were painted, the colours of the 
latter resembled those of the original. A great 
—- must, therefore, have taken place in one 
or all of them. Which of the three has varied 
the least from the colour as it was originally 
painted by Correggio, is a question which can 
never be satisfactorily ascertained. It is seldom, 
indeed, that such an opportunity occurs of con- 
trasting the colours of an original picture with 
two such ancient copies by good masters. 

The blue pigments have always been the 
stumbling-block of fresco- “ry In some 
pictures they have denged ‘0 a heavy leaden 
colour or to a black, green, or purple ; in others 
they have come off in powder; in others, 
again, they are covered with a nitrous efflores- 
cence; while some few artists have been Pg 
of a method of using them, whereby they have 
been preserved to the pean time. nder 
these circumstances it mes important to 
ascertain what blue pigments were used by the 
Italian frescanti, and the manner in which they 
were eee 

The blue pigments in general use, were of 
three kinds, namely, Ist, Ultramarine, which 
besides its high price, had the disadvantage of 
falling off in powder, and, according to Palomino, 
of being liable to fade when mixed with lime. 
The causes of both these defects are well 
described by Mr. Dyce ina very interesting 
paper published in the Sixth Report of the’ 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts. 2nd, Smaltino: 
of this pigment there were two kinds, both of 
which were vitrified omg ts; the one owed its 
colour to cobalt, the other to co’ ; the latter 
was the blue glass described by Vitruvius under 
Soseme pe» me Azure.” = A native 
and an artifi igment prepared from copper 
which were ny ce wl the names of Biadetto, 
Turchino, Cendres bleues, Mountain blue, &c. 
J from the colour, the ee tee 
employed most frequently onm The 
blue pigments obtained copper are 
of the attention of the mural painter. In spite o' 
the general want of durability of the blue 
colours, there is still, as I have before observed, 
some instances in which this colour is found to 
be perfectly preserved. In addition to the in- 
stances I have wg mentioned, the blue back- 

pictures by Ambruogio 
rgognone, in the Lunettes of Sacrist; 
Sta. Maria della Passione at Milan; those 


that the pigment employed was not ultramarine, 
whlch taut have bemn 100 dete and too scarce 
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carbonate of the oxide, others a simple carbonate. 
The directions which are contai in old 
manuals of colours leave no doubt of this 
pigment having been used in secco; there is 
nan eee ae pees pow pin. =< 
copper may aff ee pigmen 
ot fie aad in u lee wa hs 
emp 

Eeotacee 
the to a 
with a view to ascertain w 
copper is most eligible for this 

is a modern blue pigment which is known 
the names of copper, mountain, English, Hambro’, 
lime, kassler, mineral, and Neuwieder, blue. It 
is prepared from carbonate of copper, and 
hydrated oxide of copper and lime. It is 
obtained ( a process, which is in part kept 
soeret), by desomsposing sabohloride of copper b 
© colette of ematie posh, and serwands 
mixing the mass with caustic lime, and exposing 
the mixture for some time to the air. The 
darker sorts contain only a small per centage of 
uicklime ; but the lighter sorts, on the contrary, 


in 
— of experiments 
There 
under 


twenty to seven cent. It is used as 
a lime colour, but for colouring rooms, 
on account of its enthengechillt on lime 


grounds ; sometimes as an enamel colour instead 
of oxide of copper." Here then is a colour 
which is not only uninjured caustic lime, 
but which is in part composed of this substance, 
which does not suffer by exposure to the air, 
but, on the contrary, owes the pureness of its 
colour to this circumstance, I am not aware 
that this pigment has been used in fresco paint- 
ing, but it appears highly desirable to make 
trial of it. 

I have mentioned that the carbonate of copper 
was called by the Italians Twrchino. The pig- 
ment received this name from its resemblance in 
colour to the turquoise. The analysis of the 
latter may afford some useful hints as to the 
preparation of a pigment from copper. The 
turquoise is a mixture of clay or a= | hos- 
phates, with the oxides of copper and iron; 
some writers have even sup that it is pro- 
duced naturally in the earth, by the impregna- 
tion of the bones of animals with copper. The 
analysis of the oriental uoise is, aceording to 
Dr. John, as follows :—Alumina, 73; oxide of 
copper, 45; oxide of iron, 4; water, 18; lead 
and loss, 05. The occidental turquoise has been 
thus analysed by Bouillon La Grange :—Phos- 
phate of lime, 80 ; carbonate of lime, 8 ; phosphate 
of iron, 2; phosphate of ~~ 2; alumina, 
15; water, 1°6. We have here the materials 
for a pigment of a sky-blue colour, which, from 
the nature of its composition, should be as 
durable as the artificial ochres—alumina, namely, 
coloured by the oxides of metals. 

But there is another fact to be learned from 
the above analyses, namely, that copper is not 
necessary to produce a blue colour, and that iron 
alone is cient for this purpose; although, 
perhaps, we may not be wrong in attributing 
the superior colour of the oriental turquoise to 
the copper which it contains. The presence of 
iron in the turquoise, as well as in ultramarine, 
will not be overlooked. It is employed also in 
the manufacture of artificial ultramarine, and 
some scientific persons have gone so far as to 
suppose that the fine colour of the old blue 
glass was owing to the presence of iron. There 
is a natural phosphate of iron, which probably is 
somewhat anal to the occidental turquoise, 
of which Mr. Field speaks well as a pigment, and 
which might probably be useful in fresco-painting, 
but unfortunately it is of too rare occurrence to 
be generally ee even supposing that its 
colour rendered it in all cases a it substitute for 
other pigments of a less durable nature. 

There are technical difficulties in the employ- 
ment of the blue colours in fresco, which have 
been adverted to by all writers on fresco-paint- 
ing. Some recommend their being applied in 
fresco, others in secco, with size and egg, or with 
milk. But whenever the pigment was employed 
in secco, and it was intended to paint a drapery 
of a deep blue tint, it appears to have been 
nece , before applying it, to lay on the wall 
a coat of some colour which has an affinity for 


* “ Pharmaceutical Journal,” vol. vii. p. 52. 


lime. 
(black m 


Theophilus directs that a coat of Veneda 

ized with lime) should be laid under 
the blue ; and Cennini recommends a tint com- 
posed of sinopia and black. Sometimes red 


alone was used, sometimes terra-verde. An 
instance of the brown tint formed of black and 

a p ion for blue, may be seen in 
the ceiling of the Sacristy belonging to Sta. 
Maria della Passione at Milan. It was formerly 
painted blue with gold stars ; > ee ao yw 
almost disappeared, somes j roun 
stars, the rest of the ceiling being of a dark brown. 
There is an old fresco in the Church of 8. Anto- 
nio at Padua, in which the drapery of the Virgin 
is quite black. As the colours in which she is 
usually represented are blue and red, it is pro- 
bable that the black was merely the preparation 
for the blue, which might have fallen off in 
powder, or been scraped off for the value of the 
ultramarine—a species of sacrilege by no means 
uncommon. It would have been unnecessary to 
advert to these particulars, except for the purpose 
of accounting to the non-professional reader for 
the appearance of these*black and brown colours 
in situations where one expects to find blue ; 
and it may be observed as a general rule, that 
where these colours are found on ceilings or on 
draperies, particularly on that of the Virgin, 
they are to be considered merely as the prepara- 
tion for blue. 

The use of milk as a binding vehicle for 
colours, is a traditionary practice derived from 
the ancients. Pliny states that Panwus, the 
brother of Phidias, covered the walls of the 
Temple of Minerva at Elis with lime and marble, 
mixed with milk and saffron. The Spanish 
writers Guevara and Ponz state that the mix- 
ture of milk with the lime gives it greater con- 
sistency, and produces a more mellow white 
colour. Pacheco and Palomino recommend that 
blue should be mixed with milk, and we find 
similar directions given in the Marciana MS. on 
the authority of Andrea di Salerno. “When 
you paint with blue in fresco, that is on walls, 
and are desirous that it should retain its colour 
and not turn black, as generally happens to the 
blues, distemper the colour with the milk of 
goats, or of any other animal. Hoc habwi a 
Magister Andrea di Salerno.” Andrea di Salerno 
(whose family name was Sabbatini) was a good 
fresco-painter of the school of Raffaelle, and may 
be considered as an authority in such matters. 
It is so seldom that we can obtain any account 
of the technical practices of the old Italians, 
that such brief notices as that which we have 
just quoted are interesting and valuable. As an 
additional recommendation it may be mentioned, 
that, as a vehicle for ultramarine, milk has been 
tried by Mr. Dyce with satisfactory results.” 

The caseous parts of milk form with lime a 
cement which, once , is insoluble. This 
cement was much used by the old masters for 
fastening together the pieces of wood of which 
they formed the a for their pictures, and we 
learn from the MS. of Peter de 8. Andemar, 
that this cement was employed in a liquid state 
at a very early period as a vehicle for a certain 
vegetable colour when applied on parchment. 
The caseum used for these purposes was, however, 
obtained from cheese, and not directly from 
milk. Were pure caseum soluble in water with- 
out the admixture of lime, it would undoubtedly, 
in consequence of its freedom from salts, be a 
more eligible vehicle for colours than milk, 
which abounds in salts. Caseum dissolved by 
the admixture of lime would probably dry too 
fast to be useful. 

Mr. Dyce thinks that a solution of starch 
might be preferable to milk as a vehicle, and 
although this can only be determined by experi- 
ment, it 8p pears very probable, inasmuch as the 
mixture of lime-water with a solution of starch 
in the poepertion of ninety parts of the former 
to one of the latter, does not occasion any 
precipitate. It may be observed that when blue 
was employed in fresco, it was sometimes 
diluted with lime-water, and that as there is 
frequently a difficulty in the case of ultramarine 
or smalt, to make the colour adhere, the addi- 
tion of a solution of starch to the lime-water 
would probably effect this purpose. 

* See Observations on Fresoo-Painting by Mr. Dyce, in 
the Sixth Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts. 


Besides the difficulties arising from the nature 
of the pigments, and the medium with which 


were appli inters seem to have ex- 
am Bas wey? in harmoniaing ing the blue with 
Some of frescanti of 


the school of the Carracci have succeeded in 
applying the blue so that it retains its colour 
until the present time; but this advantage has 
sometimes been counterbalanced by a want of 
harmony. This defect is not, however, percep- 
tible in the mural pictures of the early painters 
of northern Italy, or in those of the Peecantl 
of the Milanese and Cremonese schools, and in 
some others. These artists, as far as my obser- 
—, en appear to have adopted the 
wing Pp. ° 

These masters, in their mural pictures, never 
used a blue tint exceeding in depth the 
blue of the sky. The colour may be pretty 
accurately described as similar to the i ts 
called Biadetto and Turchino. It was laid in 
proper gradations on the shadows and folds of 
the ; the lights were invariably white, 
or nearly so, and the darkest shades were 
sparingly touched upon the blue, so that, from 

hana tag Mailed the hades end Gilde 
of draperies, the e was of a transparent 
blue drapery over white. By this treatment 
the blue harmonises with the other ‘colours, 
instead of overpowering them, as it does in the 
frescoes of Romanelli in the Louvre, where the 
colour is laid on in its full strength, and the eye 
is irresistibly attracted by it, to the prejudice of 
the other colours. For examples of blue applied 
in the manner described, I may refer to the 
early pictures by Giusto in the Baptistery at 
Padua, and to those of a later period by the 
Cam i of Cremona, in Sta. Maria dolla Passion 
at Milan, by Bagnadore and Rossi of Brescia, 
and by Bartolommeo Cesi and other frescanti 
of Bologna. As an instance of the successful 
introduction of a deep blue in mural pictures, 
I may mention the scarf of the mad woman in 
one of the frescoes in the Loggia of S. Francesco 
at Bologna. The colour, which resembles ultra- 
marine, is deep, and harmonises perfectly with 
the other parts of the picture. 

Armenini speaks with great contempt of those 
fresco-painters who pretended to possess secret 
methods of using vermilion and fine lakes; and 
he accuses them of employing those colours 
solely to attract the admiration of the vulgar. 
The of Vasari is not less strong; his 
opinion on this subject is to be collected not 
only from his Introduction, but from various 
passages in the Lives of the Painters. But these 
writers lived at atime when painting in buon-fresco 
had attained the greatest technical perfection, 
when it was considered en to the art to 
finish any part in seceo, and the professors of 
the improved, or perfect style as it was thought, 
looked down with contempt upon the beautiful 
half-tera paintings of an early period. Making 
every allowance in favour of a style of painting, 
the claims of which to our admiration were in 
part founded upon its technical difficulties, it 
must be acknowledged that the earlier method, 
in which the two processes were mixed, had 
many admirers and followers among the best 
frescanti. It appears to me that, if a fresco- 

inting can be rendered richer and more 

onious by the skilful application of certain 
colours, which, from their incompatibility with 
lime, require to be added in seceo, the use of 
the two methods on the same picture cannot 
be any disadvantage, but, on the con » it 
will be a positive improvement. In the it 
paper to which I have already referred more than 
once, Mr. Dyce expresses himself as being not 
unfavourable to the adoption of tempera on some 
parts of frescoes, and the reasons he gives for 
the old masters having adopted the 
method, are so satisfactory, that they cannot, as 
it ap i 
minds of all unprejudiced persons. 

Lake is one of those colours which, if used at 
all on mural paintings, must be applied in secco. 
The process of applying it was simple enough: the 
fresco being completed to a certain point was 
suffered to dry perfectly, and then a coat of 
size, or of “ geaso da sarto,” was spread over the 
part to be painted in secco; and on this the 
colour was afterwards laid. The lake in the 
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mural pictures by Pinturiechio, at Sienna and 
Rome, which has retained its beauty for up- 
wards of three hundred years,—is a sufficient 
evidence of the durability of this colour. And 
here the question arises, what kind of lakes 
were used by the old masters !—what was the 
colouring matter of those lakes which have pre- 
served their freshness for so long a period? 
We have historical evidence that lakes were 
made from cochineal, madder, verzino, lac, and 
kermes, but to which of these colouring ingre- 
dients must the durable lake colour of the old 
pictures be attributed ? 

Cochineal-lake, beautiful as it is when first 
applied, has no pretensions to be included 
among the more permanent colours. Apart, 
however, from this consideration, there are 
chronological reasons why it could not have 
been used on some of those cinque-cento pictures 
which still astonish us by the beauty bright- 
ness of the colours. Cochineal could scarcely 
have been known in Italy previous to 1525, for 
it was only in 1523 that Cortes was commissioned 
by the Spanish government to direct his attention 
to the propagation of this substance, some 
specimens of which he had transmitted from 
Spain. The exact period of the introduction of 
cochineal-lake into Italy is not known ; it must 
have been after 1523 and before 1547; for 
Matthioli, who published his translation of 
Dioscorides in that year, mentions it as a new 
kind of cremisino which was used not only in 
painting, but for dying silks. 

The same chronological difficulty exists with 
regard to madder, which, although it was em- 
ployed by the early medizeval — of Northern 
Europe, does not appear to have been known to 
the Italians as a pigment until the time of Neri, 
who gives in his Arte Vetraria (Florence 1612) 
recipes for making it. 

Verzino, the oriental Brésil wood (Cesalpinia 
Sappan) so much used by the Italians from a 
very early period, would have been ineligible 
alone from its fugacity. I say alone, because it 
was a common practice of the Italians to mix 
verzino with other colouring matters in making 
lake, as much, perhaps, with the view of lower- 
ing its price, as of adding to its beauty, for there 
is no denying that some of the lakes prepared 
from wood, are, when quite fresh, very beautiful, 
although evanescent. 

Cochineal, madder, and verzino, being then 
rejected for the above reasons, there can be no 
doubt that the best Italian lakes were, prior to 
1525, composed either of lac or of kermes 
(grana—whence our term in grain, to denote a 
permanent dye). The latter was probably the 
more common pigment, but the former was 
generally held in greater estimation. Kermes 
appears to have inclined more to a blood-red 
colour, but lac approached nearer to a rose- 
colour. It is to be hoped that pigments whose 
reputation for beauty and permanency extends 
over a period of three or four hundred years 
will again be used, and that those who are desi- 
rous that their pictures should descend to pos- 
terity with brilliant and unfaded colours, should 
reject cochineal-lake — unless some means can 
be devised of rendering it more permanent— 
and return to the use of the too long neglected 
lac and kermes lakes. Some few artists, I am 
informed, now use lac-lake; I trust this may be 
considered as a revival, and that the practice 
will become general. 

[t appears at first sight astonishing that two pig- 
ments which, like lac and kermes lakes, combined 
the property of fine colour with great durability, 
should have fallen almost into desuetude; but 
there is no doubt that this must be ascribed to 
the introduction of cochineal, which delighted 
the painters by its beauty (in which respect, 
when in a recent state, it that of lac), 
while its novelty prevented them from forming 
any estimation of its durability. We, however, 
have the experience of upwards of three hundred 
years to guide us in our choice of pigments; 
we have old works on the technical part of the 
art to teach us what pigments were used, and 
how they were composed ; we have old pictures 
to prove the durability of some of these pig- 
ments ; we have the assistance of ¢ in 
analysing these pigments, and showing whether 
they were of mineral, animal, or vegetable 


origin ; and we have further assistance from the 
history of art, in determining the period when 
certain colours were introduced, and thu: re- 
ducing our opinions, formed on other data, 
almost to a certainty. These advantages were 
not in an equal di by the artists 
of the sixteenth century, who were guided in 
their choice of materials by the itions or 
the manuals of their predecessors, and although 
the chemists, or rather alchemists, of those 
days must have been well ee pena with many 
of the chemical colours which we consider new 
in their application to art, we do not often find, 
comet in the - of cochineal and madder 

es, painters reputation employing, or 
technical manuals inculcating, the adoption of 
new and untried colours, 

It is necessary that the painter should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature and com- 
position of the different pigments, and of their 
respective affinities, so that he may not attempt 
to combine them otherwise than on chemical 
principles. He should also be able to test the 
purity of the colours hé employs. This is not 
80 difficult as might be supposed, When the 
composition of pigments, and the modes in 
which they are usually adulterated, are known, 
it is —~ to find some chemical agent which will 
detect the impurities. To mention one instance 
only, namely lakes, which are frequently met 
with in an impure state; these colours, it is 
well known, are combinations of certain colour 
ing Lp with alumina; the alumina is 
gene rocured by decomposing common 
alum with a peat «Me of an potash, b 
which process the alumina is Fecipitated 
and another salt is formed, which must be 
entirely removed by —- or it will in- 
jure the painting on which the lake is 
used. This is a tedious process, as the colour 


sometimes requires twenty or thirty 
before it is sufficiently purified ; it is uently 
performed very inefficiently. The method of 


ascertaining whether this colour is free from 
salts, is very simple and easy; it was com- 
municated to me by a scientific friend who has 
frequently afforded me valuable assistance in 
these researches. It is as follows :—Wash a 
small quantity of lake in distilled water ; after 
stirring it well, let it settle, then —_ the water 
into a silver spoon, and evaporate it over a candle 
or spirit-lamp. If the liquid contain any salts, 
there will be at the bottom of the spoon, a small 
opaque spot, consisting of minute crystals ; if, on 
the contrary, the colour be quite pure, the water 
will evaporate entirely, and leave the spoon 
perfectly clean. 

Most of the preceding observations with respect 
to the colours used in mural painting are the 
result of my own personal inspection during a 
recent excursion in the north of Italy. e 
other remarks and observations are drawn from 
the writings of those esteemed the best authors 
on the subject, and from the observations and 
experiments of many scientific friends. I have 
expressed myself in language perhaps too 
decided, and some of my remarks and concluding 
observations do not in all concur with 
those of eminent authors. The whole of my 
remarks, however, are open to observation, and 
I trust that their truth will be verified as far as 
possible by experiment. They are placed before 
the public with the hope that they will form 
some addition to the knowledge of mural paint- 
ing, an art which, I cannot help believing, will 
be ultimately established and extensively prac- 
tised in this country, and which im that case 
will, in all probability, arrive at the perfection 
which it attained in the best times of the great 
Italian masters. 

————— 


THE JACQUARD LOOM; 
ITS CAPABILITIES AS AN ENGINE OF ART: 


Amonast the various manufactures of human 
ingenuity, none offer so large a field for the —_ 
cation of Ornamental Art, as those numberiess 
fabrics which are the natural result of the wants. 
the fancy, and the sum uous habits of civilised 
the 

to 





society. In them we find Art applied 
everywhere, from the simplest calico print 





: silk patterns, in which 
sometimes as great a perfection is attained as in 
the most elaborate line engraving. 

Art is applied to conn Siete in two very 
distinct ways. Its application is simultaneous with 
or to, the making of the cloth. 

n the first case, the pattern is a part of the cloth 
me Orr result S 2 anmaaee in the 

ture 0! warp and shoot threads, and pro- 
ducing it, is nothing else but the action 
of thread of warp while oy is 
The fineness of effect is naturally the result of the 
number of threads contained in a certain square ; 
and an idea can be had of the perfection to which 
woven fabrics lee by the fact that as many 

threads are sometimes con- 

tained in one square inch; each of these threads 
acting roducing different results; 
fineness of effect, therefore, can be produced to the 

of an inch! 
case, a plain cloth (let it be a 
calico, a flannel, a merino,) is made on a plain 
loom, in plain colours; and afterwards patterns 
are impressed upon it by means of blocks and 
colours, as in printing; or by means of moulds 
and a sticking material, the same A 
The richness of the patterns in this case depen 
u the number of colours, the perfection of the 
blocks, and the fineness of the cloth; but the 
colour here pane can never have the beauty, 
nor the durability of those used in the other case ; as 
they are merely the result of an upon 
a part of the cloth when wove, w 
in the other case are received by the material in 
its free state in skeins, and afford a greater chance 
of brightness and durability. 

We shall over the various methods of 
epplying Art to fabrics after they are woven, 
and proceed to the question of the simultaneous 
application of Art. There are general rules for 
producing light and shadows upon woven fabrics, 
as in the process of line engraving: the artist, 
instead of working wyen 6 aes eae, 
size of the object to printed, and enlarging 
his plate by means of magnifying glasses, works 
upon a whose construction represents the 
cloth. That paper is the same es is used for 
Berlin needle-work : one side of it is divided by as 

lines as there are warp threads in the 
; the other side is divided ao gy 


in any way ; the greater the difference is between 
eae seen ey ots ee 
but if both are the same colour, and shadows 

uence of the principles of 
. The warp and shoot offer 
faces in a direction quite ———_, 
will reflect light and the will 
will show as well 


F 


or pink upon white. 


Jacquard loom is the engine which 
the Sof the artist is translated from paper 
into the cloth. It will be our duty te show w 


are the capabilities of that e; whether it 


leaves any room for the app 

and then, going into more special " 
we shail explain what are the items of the cost of 
patterns by the Jacquard machine as it actually 
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exists; what change would be introduced in those 
items alteration of its construction and its 





become every ‘weaver, ev . of 
it can be so easily and Waplaced” wl no 
éo complicate a work 

wal Sep rads af tos dulioate Hatere of 
occu are elicate nature o 
pare ite erided, prevented ; 







and no man can find any fault with the 
si of the’ Jacquard loom. 
ex offered by the 
Jacq machine for the 
same , we 
must the 
in yi then to be 
prepared’ before pattern ; 
the cords to which each of the cor- 
responded had to be tied, each sepa- 


; t 
ches a ee action; four hundred was 
number ever employed. 
Vaucanson ‘tried to improve that 


rows of Tow represen a shoot, + His 

cvinder (iets has preastted thet © i 

had four rectangular faces, covered 
were 


2 
é 
28 
4 


“rept cheetat ut 
,e 

the size of one of wu sidap-ctoece ona 

have cut on them such holes as the pattern requires, 

and the cyliader they will allow 

thread to These cards laced 


la 
BE 
fi i 
ree 
Pece 
ie 
Hil 


| 
tl 


i 
H 


- Sew mes 2 
artists. A seul: thre yt tures Ree OT 
and Sun iow Smeal to change his work 


In the production of patterns for the Jacquard 


HT 


increase 
pertving of cheapness, as the one labour is double 
or treble the value of the other. 
A very general practice for manufacturers is to 
include under the denomination of cost of cards, 
the whole price of the labour, either artistical or 
mechanical, required to produce a pattern ; so that 
% pieces of , are very dear ; and 
were it possible by lessening their size to one-fourth 
or one-tenth of what it is, to diminish proportion- 
ably what is called their cost, it would be decidedly 
worth trying such an improvement. 


HOLES AS THEY ARE, 


HOLES AS PROPOSED. 


But in fact, what are cards in the general cost of 
a pattern? Something about fifteen per cent. 
Artistical labour will take from fifty to sixty per 
cent., the rest is for mechanical labour ; thus were 
cards made smaller the saving would bear merely 
upon fifteen per cent. of what is called their price ; 
as it would still be necessary to sketch, draw, an 
put on lines, the pattern, and cut the holes in the 


’ 

Pew would a saving of five, ten, or twelve per 
cent, be.worth the introduction of a more delicate 
Jacquard ?—the sacrifice of ull the old ones ?—this is 
a matter of,consideration for manufacturers, but 
there are precedents to illustrate the advantage 
of such a change. 
_, A Jacquard machine was constructed some years 
ago at very great anponee be a very clever maker, 
to lessen the room erally’ required by those 
engines, and thé cards in it were somewhere about 
one-half of the usual size, A card-cutting machine 
ewas also made for the purpose,.and after all the 
expense and .loss of:time, the mhchine has been 
laid by as useless. It is still at the Spitalfields 
School, of Design, where manufacturers can see 
and examine it. 

It may be said that improvements in other 
of the engine might remedy the increase of dif- 
ficulty arising from the smallness of the holes. ° We 
do not pretend’that the:Jacquard machine} as it 
—— is, cannot - spond ; Fa alteration may 

an improvement, it ma contrary ; expe- 

fethose thin, 


rience is the criterion o! , and, we find 


, proved 

new advantages upon the 
improvers must have one thing ever present 
their mind, not to increase the artist’s labour 





oo 





order ee en SS eet. If 
instance an artist were to draw his pattern upon a 
very large ruled paper, and inetéad of — 
squares with ,colour, to make holes in them 
is no doubt that a machine might be 

to re those holes once cut over 
thereby the time of a reader 
what would be the difference 
in the ordin case, where the artist can 
mark a h squares in one stroke of his brush 


are 

P'350,000 uares, Let the half be taken, it would 
be 675,000 holes to cut. Common sense must judge 
those —eee ; the artist would be most cer- 
tain] times as long over a pattern as in the 
usual way, and if on one side, one day’s work of a 
mechanic would be saved, two days of an artist 
would be spent: where would be the saving ? 

Why not get the artist to draw his pattern upon 
the cards themselves and cut by hand some mil- 
lions of holes; the material would be a little 


4 
E 
2 
2 
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4 
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who employ their own artists, and cut their own 
cards, know very well that drawing and putting 
u peerage ty largest items in the cost 
of a pattern. Though the manufacturers of Lyons 
bring out many more patterns than those of this 
country, where they try to excel, is in the taste of 
their patterns. Patterns cost them just as much 
as they do the English manufacturers, and 
never think of changing engines in full and per- 
fect work for the sake of saving a little of the paper 
of the cards. 

Let us then improve as much as possible the 
taste in patterns, their practical execution, and 
adopt only those changes that time has proved, 
and serious economy recommends, 


ALPHONSE BuRNIER, 


—_+——_ 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 





CROSSING THE STREAM. 


Sir A. W. Callcott, B.A., Painter. J. Cousen, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. 


Ar the Royal Academy exhibition in 1834, this 
picture was catalogued as‘ Returning from Market ;’ 
we have thought proper to alter the title to one 
that, perhaps, better indicates the subject. The 
foreground presents a’ group which seems com- 

d of a farmer’s wife.mounted, her daughter 
eading another horse bearing a young boy, and, 
apparently, a. female, farm-servant, ing a 
basket of poulery anda pail. The back to 
the left, the avenue of trees, shows the 
road to the whence they have travelled, 
and that to the right leads to the farm-house, 


their. probable destination ;“the space between 
the figures is occupied by‘a tather extensive bed 
of. rushes, and the distance stretches away behind 
seg ae a Pae in 
q , are. an 

fr ae breadth ofthe former and the.trans 
ner ;" even the 

, Of power, 
Calleott's Fireet 

"s 
e too in the 
which contributes not 

ive 
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COLLARD'S PIANO-FORTES FOR THE PEOPLE, 





Tue progress of popular taste in all matters of 
intellectual refinement, demands fostering en- 
couragement wherever it is met with ; and it is 
a subject for congratulation to find the people 
appreciating good Art, or pure mental enjoy- 
ments, when offered to them at a reasonable rate. 
To no branch of the Fine Arts can improvements 
be limited, and the spread of taste among the 
humbler classes must ever be regarded as the 
most humanising of all good gifts. With a keen 
relish for music amongst them, which is now 
rarely realised but by listening to the abortive at- 
tempts of an itinerant fiddler or ongan, player, how 
much more might this taste be indulged could 
it be gratified in a higher manner; and what 
good might result from the superior feeling which 





the love for such study would, of necessity, foster 
and increase? In November of last year, a 
writer in that rere fet and justly-esteemed 
periodical, Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, enforced 
these A yr sae strongly, saying: “It is in this 
point of view that music should be regarded by 
philanthropists : the science should be given to 
the masses of the people as a bond of sympathy 
between them and the upper stratum of society. 
But while many efforts are making in this direc- 
tion, there is still great sluggishness in one im- 

rtant branch of the business : the lower classes 

ve no good instruments, and have no great 
artists. The comparatively poor and the really 
economical do not buy pianos, — because 
they are far beyond their means ; and in England 


ee 








the cause of musical science and kindly feeling 
is deprived of the aid of a family instrument, 
which in Germany is found even in the parlour 
of the village public-houses.” It is but justice to 
the Messrs. Chambers to note that it was owing 
to the suggestion in their Journal that these 

ianos were constructed ; and thus does one Art 
help the other, and in similar spirit do we note 
this new musical feature. 

It has remained for Messrs. Collard, of Cheap- 
side, to remove this objection, by the manufac- 
ture of instruments, which are in no degree in- 
ferior to the best in tone and touch, but greatly 
80 in price. This economy has been effected by 
bestowing as much thought and labour on the 
interior construction of the instrument as usual, 
but adopting a plainer kind of case, constructed 
of cheaper wood, that of the Norwegian pine, 
pore — we believe, has never before been 

or such a purpose; it is remarkably 
white, and when French polished, rivals the 
more expensive satin-wood in the purity and 
delicacy of its effect. The same amount of 
simplicity is visible throughout the piano, as 
will be seen from our engraving, which repre- 
sents one of the cheapest hitherto manufactured ; 
Coe being but thirty guineas, although 
equal, as a musical instrument, to those sold in 
more expensive cases. It has the full compass 
of six and three-quarter octaves, the improved 
single action, and all the advan of construc- 
tion usually adopted. The elasticity of touch 
and fine quality of tone particularly gratified us, 
when inspecting the very moderately-priced in- 
strument we have ved. 

It must be admitted that a great boon has thus 
been rendered available to many of limited 
means, who cannot fail, we think, to accept it 
eagerly, The charge urged against us by 
foreigners that we are not a musical pe is 
perfectly absurd. Not a musical people,—why, 
to what country do these same professional 
foreigners flock in such abundance as to our 
own! And would they come here if, to use a 
mercantile phrase, there was not “a demand for 
the article?” Men are not accustomed to carry 
their talents or their goods to a market where 





either would be unappreciated. Moreover, it is 
a well-known fact, that foreign musicians and 
vocalists are more anxious to gain the good 
opinion of an English audience, than one gathered 
from the most refined city of the Continent. It 
is quite true, nevertheless, that hitherto we are 
far behind Germany, Italy, and France, in pro- 
ducing and educating first-rate instrumentali 
and vocalists, in any number; but this has 
nothing whatever to do with the want of taste 
and the indifference with which we have been 
charged. There is one fact which at once offers 
a negative to both—Mendelssohn would not 
it his two noble oratorios of “ St. Paul” and 
“ Elijah” to be performed, even in his country, 
till they had or ty ge the ordeal of an audience 
here; and surely he would scarcely have done 
this, had he not felt perfect reliance on our skill 
in performing and our judgment in discerning. 
If we could afford sufficient space for the pur- 
pose, we could easily point out the numerous 
channels through which the increasing musical 
taste of the middle and lower classes has deve- 
loped itself within the last few years ; it will, 
however, be sufficient to refer to the 
audiences at the cheap concerts in Exeter Hall, 
and to the multitude of vocal classes which Mr. 
Hullah’s m has called into existence. 

“ Music,” says the writer apows qasted, “has 
now descended lower in the scale than 
it did in theelast generation, and thousands 
of hearts are beating for art and its aspirations, 
which were formerly cold and silent.” We fully 
concur in the truth of these remarks ; and be- 
lieve that the existence of such feelings augurs 
well for the social and moral improvement of 
our country. We are glad to find that the 

irited efforts of Messrs. Collard have been at 
the onset so well rewarded that the demand has 
outrun the supply. It gives us great pleasure 
to record this, and to give our testimony to the 
excellence of the instruments which have gained 
this well-deserved success, and which we feel 
sure will be the household furniture of man, 
who a debarred re the = 
fication of possessing a good piano, ough 
rior ones are to be met with in abundance. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 





Tue Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Sub- 
scribers to this Institution was held on the 30th of 
April, at Drury Lane Theatre, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, President, taking the chair. 

Our notice of the rt, which was read by the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. G. Godwin, must neces- 
sarily be brief ; is of little importance, as we 
have, at various times since the last meeting, 
reported the proceedings of the Council. One 
oes. fact, however, must not be forgotten, 
and that is the increase of Subscriptions by 788/. 
over those of the year. The following is a 
general statement of the receipts and disbursements, 
Amount of subscriptions, 11,180/. 8%. Allotted 
for oe of pictures, statuettes, medals, &c., 
5,0737.; cost of vings and etchings of the 
year, 3,250/. 4s. 3d.; cost of report, printing, 
advertising, rent, &c,, and reserve of 2) per cent. 
2,854/. 3s. 9d. The sum of 4,260/., appropria 
to the purchase of works of Art by the prizeholders, 
was thus allotted :—20 works of 10/., 16 of 15/., 
14 of 207., 12 of 257., 12 of 402., 10 of 50/., 6 of 602., 
6 of 702., 6 of 802., 3 of 1002., 2 of 1502., 2 of 200/,; 
198 sets of proofs, in portfolios, of the designs, in 
outline, illustrative of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the Society's ‘‘ Cartoons,” ‘Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,” or ‘The Castle of Indolence ; ’’ 307 | 

ressions of ‘‘ Queen Philippa interceding for the 

urgesses of Calais,” not yet finished; 307 litho- 
graphs of “ St. Cecilia ;’’ 30 medals in silver, from 
the dies already completed, at the option of the 
prizeholder ; 50 statuettes of ‘‘ Innocence,’’ ‘‘ Nar- 
cissus,"’ or ‘‘ The Dancing Girl Reposing; ”’ and 
20 bronzes, ‘‘ The Death of Boadicea;’’ making 
in the whole 1,021 works of Art as prizes. The 
Illustrations of ‘The Seven Ages,” due to the 
subscribers of the present year, have been etched 
on steel by Mr. E. Goodall, and are now at press ; 
as is an impression from a fac-simile engraving, 
after the premium-d in basso-relievo, by 
Mr. Hancock, “ Christ Entering Jerusalem,’ due 
last year, and will soon be ready for delivery. 
Subscribers for the ensuing year will receive an 
edition of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Traveller,’’ containing 
thirty illustrations on wood, and the choice from 
two vings, ‘The Villa of Lucullus,” b 
Mr. Willmore, after Mr. Leitch, and ‘‘ The Buri 
¢ ——," by Mr. Bacon, after F. R. Pickersgill, 


“ The Crucifixion,” after Hilton, promises to be 
a fine work. The size and costliness of this 
engraving, and the risk which would attend elec- 
trotyping it, have led the Council to decide on 
taking from it only a comparatively small number 
of impressions, and issuing them as prizes in some 


future year. 

Engravings are in progress from ‘‘ Richard Cour 
de Lion pardonin rtrand de Gourdon,” after 
Mr. Cross, and “ Piper,” after Mr. F. Goodall, 
The porcelain statuettes, bronzes, and casts in 
iron, awarded in previous years, have all been 
roduced and delivered to their respective owners. 
n continuation of this portion of the Society's 


operations, the d in basso-relievo b r. 
rmstead’ “ The Death of  Boadicea,” has 
been uced in bronze by Messrs, Elkington. 


The council have, further, selected an antique 
Tazza, No. 829, in the Vase Room of the Bri 
useum, the decoration of which is known as the 
‘Quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles,”’ to be 
produced in cast-iron for a future year. 
aay cone producing, in , Tedu 
Is of the statues of Hampden, Clarendon, and 
Falkland—executed for the new Palace of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. 

The medals commemorative of Wren have been 
distributed ; the reverse, by Mr. B. Wyon, showi 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is one of the most success’ 
medallic representations of a building ever executed, 
The Inigo Jones medal, by Mr. Carter, is making 

progress. e reverse will show the 
Banqueting-House, Whitehall. The Society's me- 


dallic series now comprises ry aay Chan 
Wren, H _ ee y+ , and Inigo Jones. wee 
t 


n continuation he series, a medal of Bacon, 
the sculptor, an ensuin 
distribu Hereafter, series of these medals w 
form valuable and 

The council have to regret death, of 
an early and esteemed member of y, John 
Noble, Esq., F.8.A. Other have been 
caused by the retirement of Edward Wyndham, 


Hes Tis WP 8. Melo, Ren MP. and 
" " .P. 5. M. . P., an 
ow 4 Mortimer, head-master of the ci of 
London School, have been elected to fill two of the 
vacancies thus created. 

The reserve fund now amounts to the sum ot 
37871. 13s, 10d, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—WEAPONS OF 
WARFARE. 





me space for a practical hint to 
oe na a oo 


I doubt not, throughout the whole civilised world 
this vast “ Exhibition of the Industry of all 
—— ye PO asa real = 
boon. a . parties—prinee, te, 

astrial jub asa 


great “ practical Peace C .”" They hail it as 
with nae friendly 


hood of nations—as bringing ther into harmo- 
nious concord the various may of the world, and 
withdraw the attention from that feeling of 
interna’ jealousy which leads to sanguina 
wars—as a means of that interecommuni- 
cation of knowl which will increase our 
ve powers of adding to the comfort of our 
ow-creatures—as a n of industrial and in- 
ventive competition wh . may, at least for a time, 


all nations to the struggle of 
walle for a peaceful and civilising emulation in 
the works of industry and art. And I think I am 
safe in assuming that the art of war is less accord- 
ant with the “end and aim" of the Art-Journal 
than is the art of peace. 

But it is not needful, further extracts, to 
show that the elements international discord 
have “ neither part nor lot in this matter,”’ and 
are to hold no place in this amicable exhibition of 
amicable international rivalry. I must, however, 
make two brief quotations from the admirable 

of the Prince Albert at the Mansion House. 
contemporary journal, referring to this, and the 
various speeches th hout the country, has well 
observed :—‘‘ Many of them are such decidedly 
-speeches, that they might have been de- 
fivered at the Annual Meeting of the Peace 
Society, bating an occasional sarcasm, which the 
orators think it decorous and genteel to drop in 
pening upon the principles and labours of that 
tution, No such sneering allusions, however, 
fell from the lips of Prince Albert, in the beautiful 
which he delivered at the Mansion House, 
at the dinner recently given by the first magistrate 
of the City of London to the mayors of the prin- 
cipal towns in the United Kingdom.’’ The Prince 
observes —‘‘ Nobody who has paid any attention to 
the particular features of our present era, will 
doubt for a moment that we are living at a period 
of most wonderful transition, which tends rapid! 
to accomplish the great end to which indeed all 
history points—the realisation of the unity of man- 
hind ; not a unity which b down the limits, 
and levels the peculiar characteristics, of the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, but rather a unity the 
result and product of those very national varieties 
and an istic qualities.” npreon whi I con- 





fidently hope that the first im nm which the 
view of this vast collection will produce upon the 
tator will be that of deep thankfulness to the 

Imighty for the bl which He has bestowed 
upon us already here w; and the second, the 
conviction that they can only be realised in pro- 
portion to the help which we are prepa to 
render to each other; therefore, only by . 
love, and ready assistance, not only between indi- 
viduals, but between the nations of the earth.’’ 

It will, doubtless, be universally admitted, that 
in a —_ expressly dedicated to the demon of 
discord, the sword and the tomahawk, the spear, 
the musket, and the bayonet, bombshells, cannons, 
and a would hold a meet companion- 
ship. e emg genius of the temple would 
shed over them “his selectest influence.” And, 
were the “end and aim” of this coming exhibi- 
tion, not the = but the disunity of mankind, 
the ad of implements of war would be 

ly appropriate. Now, to some minds (would 
that they were more in number " it is equally appa- 
rent that in an exhibition, the design of which is 
the ar many and amity, and unity of nations, the 
admission of weapons of war would be singular! 
inappropriate; as incongruous as, in the su me 
tious Disunity Exhibition, would be the display of 
the calumet, or the flag of truce, or the dove and 
= ne weighing emblem ; or those 
mplements — e plough-share and the 
puematon, nto which the word of prophec 
declared that the sword and the spear shall 
one day be transmuted. 

I therefore venture to , with a solemnity 
due to the occasion, and in words, I hope, of 
befitting deference, but with the emphasis of a 
full conviction of the propriety and congruity of 


the proposal, that no weapon of international war- 
fare shall be admitted into the coming Exhibition, 
one great aim of which is allowed to be the promo- 
tion of international union, brotherhood, -—— 
Such an exclusion would indeed gladden the 
of thousands who rejoice in believing that the 
ber does in of Gate wine have sgneae 
Sit fn ee Pewee Cackten panels. Ts hes 
subduing effi i) istian principle. 
secentip been declared, by no mean political autho- 
rity, that opinions are than armies; and 
statesmen, men of renown, have not concealed their 
conviction that the venerable classic adage, Si vis 
pacem, para bellum, is more renowned for its anti- 
quity than for its political sai P 
Earnestly desiring that these convictions may 
more and more prevail on the earth; and that the 
nations professing Christianity may, in the exercise 
of “peace, love, and ready assistance to each 
other,”’ give evidence of their faith by their works ; 
and thus hasten forward the sure ptogress of that 
blissful era, when, in the anticipatory language of 
the poet— 
“ The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred 
And every nation that should 2 oreead 
Its hand against a brother, on its 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain,” 
I am, thy sincere friend, 
Fifth Month, 1850. M.C, J. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIBTY. 

Str,—Let me call your attention to a subject 
alluded to in the Atheneum of to-day. You are 
the advocate for justice, and exposure of abuses in 
all matters connected with Art, or artists, and will 
surely feel a pleasure in advocating the cause of 
the ladies. 

For the present I will merely advise you that 
the Annual Committee of Arrangement at the Old 
Water-Colour a have thought fit, for the 
Jirst time, to put the ladies down in the catalogue 
as honorary members, which they are not. It is 
not necessary now to prove that the committee 

ssed no power to do this, nor to throw any 
fight upon their object in doing it; it is enough to 
assert, that no such term as honorary member 
occurs throughout the laws and regulations of the 
Society. As you know, this is a title implying 
that the r of it is but an amateur, and no 
professed artist—the public so understand it, and 
would estimate accordingly the works of the said 
most unjustly, and heedlessly, so called honorary 
members. In short, the interests of the ladies have 
been placed, for a time, in great and serious jeo- 
pardy ; virtually, their names have been struck out 
of the list of members, without cause assigned. 
According to the rules, even an obnoxious member 
ean be removed only by a majority of three-fourths 
at a general meeting—a glorious provision against 
the mancuvring of chal: it does therefore appear 
monstrous that some small knot of the members, 
very ungallant to the fair sex, to say the least of it, 
but happily not numerous enough to prevent their 
election into the Society, should: have the power to 
do them so much injury. 

It is to be presumed that these gentlemen who 
have = so far out of their right path will be 
brought into it again; in the meantime a reference 
to the subject in mgd wide travelling journal may 
avert some of the evils which their wandering 
might otherwise occasion. 

ONE FOR THE LADIES. 








11th May, 1850. 

[We entirely agree with our correspondent; the case is 
one which demands immediate attention. The illegality 
of the measure referred to is unquestionable—its injustice 
is quite as clear; honesty, as well as generosity, would 
have dictated the very opposite course. This is not an 
age when the inferiority of women is to be maintained. 
oS . ee of —— and Art, and even of 

nee, ons have been, and ed 
women; and that is a miserable vey, indesh, hich z 
such a society would seek to humble them. We are by no 
means the advocates of laws that would put women out 
of their proper sphere ; but it is equally wise and just to 
elevate, instead of to them in places for which 
they are in all ways eligible-—Ep. A.-J.] 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Srrn,—As the Royal Academy begins to afford 
signs of movement in accordance with the require- 
ments of the period we live in, may I suggest that 
it would be a courteous boon, if they were to accord 
a free admission during the Exhibition to the 
unfortunate artists whose works could not be 
placed for want oe even for the absence of 
sufficient talent. The study of the Fine Afts is 
materially advanced by the observance of good 
works, and it is a severe tax on the heavy hearts of 
the rejected to pay a shilling several times, during 


the Exhibition, for the privilege of studying the 
performances of their more successful brethren. 


am, : 
One or tae Fourteen Hunprep Resecrep. 











ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Municu.—King Louis, who had partly delive 
oo SS) eee = the throne, and partly 
abandoned, the greater portion of his artistical 
undertakings, is now finishing them all without 
ex ; and he has his whole time 
all his habits and wants, as well as all his econo. 
mical affairs for the purpose of doing this: in order 
to be able to see their accomplishment. The 
“ Siegesthor,”’ (Gate of Victory) is finished, with 
the exception of the bronze Bavaria-Victrix, now 
being executed. The new Pinacotheca is con- 
progeny Apes and the pictures on the outside 
are to be commenced in a few weeks. The “ Be- 
frei e”’ (Hall of Delivery) near Kelheim, 
of w the foundation was originally laid by 
Gartner, is to be continued after a new plan 
Klenze, and ornamented with a great number of 
colossal sculptures. The Propylées, a splendid 
in the ancient Doric style, between the Glyptothecs 
and the Exhibition Hall, is to be commenced this 
year by oo teha ene a 5 > for the 

pana are execu’ e atelier of 
Schwanthaler. The colossal Bavaria is nearly 
finished, and is to be erected the 25th of August 


the , saint’s day, which i 
Stasepae eenecead Gant te 


artisti festival. Th 
em res in the ~ 
ph. 





of Spire, executed b 
, are half finished, and are continu 
without interruption. Kaulbach, occupied by his 
eat works for the new Museum in lin, and 
the designs for the new Pinacotheca in Munich, 
has, notwi , found time to make a cartoon, 
the best of all his compositions, destined 
Cte executed in oil, for the “‘ Stidel’s Institute ”’ 
in eg on 5 illustrated a of an im- 
portan kind have just been completed. The one 
is the work of oe meh Wilhelm Zahn, of Berlin, 
‘Die schénsten Ornamente und merkwiirdigsten 
Gemalde von Herculanum, Pompei und Stabii,”’ 
which contains copies of the most beautiful 
ictures and ornaments of the above-named cities. 
ahn was twelve years in ge and in full 
the artistical and material means 
to procure the most faithful and perfect designs. 


Geschichte der deutsch-mittelalter-lichen Bau- 
kunst,”’ published in Munich. E. F. 

Beruin.—The annual exhibition ‘i 
was recently opened here; the catalogue 
much richer than the walls, many of the pictures 
specified not having arrived. 

Baron Cornelius approaches towards the end of 
his labours on the cartoons for the frescoes which 
are to ornament the new royal tombs and walls of 


the Campo Santo, near Charlottenb For 
these designs the government have given the illus- 
trious artist 380,000 francs, and their execution will 
cost 620,000 francs more. 


FRANCE.—The Exhibition of Paintings in 
Paris has been postponed until November by the 
Minister of the Interior; the reason stated being 
the small number of opulent amateurs and others 
likely to be in the French capital early in the 


season. 
One of the last painters of celebrity educated in 
the school of David has recently died ;—M. Broc, 


whose pictures of the School of Apelles, and the 
Magician, in the Luxem , and some others in 
the churches of Paris, render his style familiar. 

The Academy of Fine Arts have filled the 
vacancy in its architectural section occasioned by 
the death of M. Debret, by appointing M. Blouet 
as his successor. , 

STRASBOURG.—A monument, commemorative of 
the re-annexation of Alsace to the French terri- 
tories, is about to be ang in this city. It is 
proposed to erect a column, which will be sur- 
mounted by a statue of France leaning on a shield, 
= oe arms of the city, and a historic inscription 

eath. 

NaPies.—Seaforth, the English marine-painter, 
has been much patronised hereby the king’s brother, 
the Prince — ee i is rar nems 4 a Fion 
of Telemachus for royalty, and statues of Religion 
| eae for the Church of the Madonna at 

oledo. 

AMSTERDAM.—The valuable collection of pic- 
tures, drawings, and statues, collected by the late 
King of the Netherlands, is to be sold towards the 
end of July. This collection has for several years 
attracted attention from all travellers who visited 
it in the King’s (so-called) Gothic Gallery in the 
Hague. It contains some very fine specimens of 
Van Dyk, and of the best ish and Italian 
masters. A full-) t of +> bas be 
been ted by order of his present Majesty, an 
will sapere A to the United Services Clad in 
London through the Duke of Wellington, to whom 
it is to be conveyed by the artist himself, Mr. 
Pieneman, a distinguished painter of A . 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART, 


BREADTH. This term is employed in the 
language of Art to express that kind of deur 
which results from the arran t of objects and 
of the mode of proceeding in delineating them. 
In painting it is applied both to Design and to 
Colouring; it conveys the idea of simple arran 
ment, free from too great a multiplicity of details, 
following which the lights and shades spread 
themselves over the prominent parts, without daz- 
zling or interfering with each other, so that the 
attention of the spectator is arrested and kept fixed, 
and there is breadth of effect, the result of judicious 
colouring and chiaro-oscuro, en a work offers 
these results, we say it has breadth ; and ‘ broad 
touch,’ ‘broad pencil,’ are terms applicable to 
this manner of working, when the touches and 
strokes of the pencil produce breadth of effect. In 
a similar sense, in engraving, we say ‘a b 
burin.’ But although a work of sculpture is 
susceptible of Breadth, we do not say ‘a broad 





chisel. 

BRECCIA, Fe wed pons name _-' Ly = stones 
which consist of hard an or rounded fragments 
of different mineral Sollee euheed by a kind of 
cement, of which the so-called Pudding-stone is an 
example, which consists of flint detritus, cemented 
by quartz. The ancients used Breccia both in 
Architecture and the Plastic Arts. Porphyry 
Breccia, or Egyptian Breccia, is one of the most 
beautiful varieties of this material, of which a fine 

illar is contained in the Museo Pio Clementino. 
Man varieties of Breccia exist, which may be 
found fully described in Mr, HEAD’s very interest- 
ing work on Romz.* 

BROKEN COLOURS. This term is employed 
to describe colours produced by the mixture of one 
or more pigments. Nature presents us with an 
infinite variety of Broken Colours, which may be 
regarded as compounds of the three primary colours 
in various proportions, producing an endless series 
of Browns and Greys; these the artist, in his 
desire to represent, may successfully imitate by 
carefully analysing the colouring qualities of the 
pigments ee | for mixtures; but the practice of 
mixing the tints on the palette generally leads to 
an irremediable foulness, The great variety of pig- 
ments prepared for the artist’s use are equal to 
supply any desideratum in colouring; therefore 
the necessity and risk of mixing them can to a 
great extent be avoided. The consideration of this 
ay ee subject belongs to PRIMA PAINTING, and 
is fully and ably treated i in a work before quoted.t 

BRONZE, There are two kinds of Bronze; 
the antique ones by the ancients in casting, 
and composed of tin and copper; and the modern, 
containing also zinc and lead, by which the fluidity 
is increased, and the brittleness diminished. The 
peveertens used poe | according to the different 

inds of Bronze, and it is fluid according to the 
pooeataen of tin it contains { It is harder, more 

usible, more brittle, and more susceptible of polish 
than Brass, and cannot be rolled or stretched. Im- 
mersed, when hot, in water, it is rendered malleable, 
and it acquires by time, a beautiful green coating 
(Patina, Erugo nobilis), which we endeavour to 
give to new bronze statues, by rubbing them 
with a solution of copper. Before iron came into 
use, the ancients made their swords and axes of 
Bronze.§ The greater part of ancient Bronzes 
now preserved in museums have been derived from 
the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, of which 
the finest collection is in the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples. The British Museum contains a very 
good collection, though small, 

BRONZING. The giving a bronze-like appear- 
ance to wood, gypsum, or any other material, and 
implying also the giving a metallic appearance to 
any object not mows The surface is first rubbed 
with linseed oil varnish, and when nearly d 
dusted with bronze powder, prepared from leat. 
gold, metallic-gold, or precipitated copper, and it 
is then rubbed with a linen rag; or the varnish 
may be ground with the bronze-powder, and laid 
on like a pigment. Gum-arabic is used instead of 
varnish for Bronzing paper or wood.|| A better 
kind of Bronzing is obtained by depositing a film 
of copper on the object by means of the Electro- 
type process,{] and afterwards washing the surface 

* Rome; a Tour of Many Days, by 8mm Gronor Heap. 
8 vols. 8vo. London, 1849. Longman. 

t See the chapter “On the Life and Death of Colours” 
in The Art of Painting Restored by L. Hundertpfund, 
London, 1849, 

t The analysis of an antique sword found in France 
gave— 





Copper... & 
agli i | 'm 100 parts 


2 For an account of the Browzes of the ancients see 
Sairn's Dictionary of Antiquities, London, 1848, 

| See Urnr’s Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, 

{ Watxen's Electrotype Manipulation. 





with finely-powdered plumbago, or crocus powder, 
or sulphuret of potassium, 
BROWN, or Tan-Colour, was used both in 
ancient and mediwval times as a sign of mourning; 
asa compound of Red and Black, Bistre, 
it is the symbol of infernal love and of treason. By 
the Egyptians Typhon was represented of a Red 
colour, or rather of Red mixed with Black ; every- 
thing in nature of a Brown cclour was consecrated 
to Typhon, In the ancient pictures representing 
the Passion of Jesus Christ, the personages are 
frequently depicted Brown. Several religious orders 
adopt this colour in their costume, as the symbol 
of renunciation, With the Moors it was emble- 
matic of every evil, Tradition assigns red hair to 
Judas, Christian Symbolism appropriates the 
colour of the dead leaf for the type of spiritual 
death; the Blue, the celestial colour, which gives 


them life, is evaporated—they become of a dark- 
yellow, hence the term “ dead leaf.’’* 

BROWN OCHRE. A strong dark P vie 
opaque pigment, very similar in tone to Roman 


Ochre; it is found native in various countries, is 
durable, and mixes well with Prussian blue in 
making Greens, and with Brown red in the Car- 
nations. 

BROWN PIGMENTS, Are those in which 
the three eng J colours meet in unequal propor- 
tions, red being in excess, They are mostly derived 
from the mineral kingdom, the earths being used 
in the raw or burned state, but chiefly the latter, 
The principal and most useful of them are Asphal- 
tum, Bistre, Umber, Terra di Sienna, Mars Brown, 
Cassel Earth, Cappagh Brown, Brown Madder, 
Burnt Terra Verde. 

BROWN PINK. A vegetable-yellow pigment, 
ae rg by precipitating the colouring matter of 

rench Berries upon a white earth, such as chalk. 
It forms one of the class of pigments known as 
“Yellow Lakes,” called by the French Stil de 
grain, Brown Pink is used both in oil and water- 
colour painting, but it is by no means an eligible 
pigment. In aed perry its place is best supplied 

y Mummy mixed with other pigments. 

BROWN RED. This peer is found native, 
but the greater part of that used in painting is 
made from yellow ochre calcined, the brightness of 
the red depending upon the purity of the ochre. 
The Brun Rouge of the French is burnt Roman 
ochre, sometimes called burnt Italian earth. A 
very fine Brown Rep is obtained by calcining 
sulphate of iron, which becomes more or less Violet 
according as the action of the fire has been more or 
less prolonged ; the reds or violet reds so prepared 
are me as Mars Reds. The reddest of these 
is not only valuable on account of its durability, 
but also for the fine Carnations which it yields 
when mixed with white. 

BRUNSWICK GREEN. A pigment used in 
oil-painting, in colour resembling Mountain- 
GREEN, and consisting of the carbonate of the 
oxide of copper and a calcareous earth. Real 
Brunswick Green is basic chloride of copper, pre- 
pared by acting on copper with sal-ammoniac. 

BRUSHES. In Painting, are made of the hair 
or bristles of various animals, fastened to round 
wooden sticks, from fifteen to sixteen inches in 
length, by being bound with thread, or tin; the 
latter is used to produce the flat brushes. The 
round Brushes must be conical, without making a 
real point, and must never be cut with the scissors, 
but should terminate with the natural weak ends of 
the hair. In the first case, the pigments would 
flow streaky ; in the second, the Brushes lose their 
elasticity, and the pigments do not flow readily. 
Brushes vary from the size of a common knitting- 
needle to an inch or more in diameter, the small 
ones being of the finest hair.¢ While painting, 
the artist holds his brushes in the left hand, using 
them according to the pigment required, which is 
taken up on the point. They must be cleaned 
immediately upon ceasing to paint ; and the readiest 
way to clean them is to squeeze out all the pigment 
between the folds of a piece of rag, and then rinsing 
them in Camphine, wiping them dry upon a piece 
of clean oiled rag. If the pigments have n 
suffered to dry upon the Brushes, they are easily 
softened by Camphine, if allowed to lie in it fora 
reasonable time. ‘ 

BUCENTAUR. The name given to the state 
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* Bee Portat’s Essai sur les Couleurs b» 

t Some valuable observations on the ates, puree 
tion, and employment of Brushes will be found in The 
Art of Painting Restored, by L. Huxpextrruxp. London, 
1849. D. Bogue. 








galley in which the Doge and senate of Venice 
went to espouse the sea, In ancient mythology, 
the Bucentaur was a monster, half man and half 
ox. (CRENTAUR). 

BUCCINA, A musical instrument, a kind of 
horn-trumpet, originally made out of the shell 
buccinum, It was most commonly used by watch- 





men, also at festive entertainments, and at funerals. 
It is the instrument seen in the hands of Tritons. 
BUCCULA,. The cheek piece, that part of the 
a F helmet which pro- 
», tected the sides of the 
face, furnished with 
hinges, by which it 
was rendered capable 
of being lifted up or 
down at will.* 
BUHL, This word 
is a corruption of 
Boule, the name of 
an Italian artisan 
who first introduced 
this kind of orna- 
ment into cabinet- 
work, It is used to 
designate that sort of 
work in which an 
two materials of dif- 
ferent colours are in- 
laid into each other, 
as brass, tortoiseshell, pearl, &c.; it is applied to 
chairs, tables, desks, work-boxes, &c. 
BUCRANIA (Lat., Ox-SkuLLs). Sculptured 
ornaments representing Ox-SKULIS8, which, with 
wreaths of flowers or other arabesque-like orna- 
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ments, were meres to adorn the ZopHorvs or 
Frieze of the Entablature in the Ionic and Corin- 
thian Orders of Architecture. They have occa- 
sionally been employed, very improperly, to orna- 
ment Christian temples. 

BULLE. Studs or bosses 
of metal, employed by the 
ancients to adorn sword. 
belts. The Bulla was also 
an ornament worn by chil- 
dren suspended from the neck, 
and in statues and bas-reliefs 
we frequently meet with 
figures of boys wearing the 
Bulla, As Bosses, they were 
used to ornament ields, 
, (Bosses). 

BURIN, or Graver. An instrument of tem- 
pered steel, used for engraving on copper. It is of 
a prismatic form, having one end attached to a 
short wooden handle, and the other ground off 


Com = 


obliquely, so as to produce a sharp point. In work- 
ing, the burin is held in the palm of the hand, and 
— forward so as to cut a portion of the copper. 

@ expressions brilliant burin, soft burin, are 
used to characterise the manner of a master. 

BURNT ie" ge 2 black — ¥ 
very good an not to 
pe A like cme Ther blacks. 

BURNT SIENNA. This Bo peer is the raw 
Terra di Sienna submitted to the action of fire, by 
which it is converted into “= a ea 
Sais a permanent, nm every an 
e e pigment, both in oil and water-colour 

nting. It mixes well with other pigments, 


* The cnt exhibits an Etruscan helmet with the cheek 
piece uplifted, and a Koman one beneath with the ordi 
nary mode of wearing it. 
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works freely, and dries quickly. With Prussian 
Blue it ‘elds excellent GrEENs, 

BURNT TERRA VERDE. A pigment of a 


fine warm brown colour, much used by the Italians, 
mixed with other pigments, for the shadow of flesh. 
It has been called Verona Brown. 

BURNT UMBER. The earth Umner, which, 
in its raw state, is but little used in painting, is, 
when burnt, a very eligible pigment of a russet- 
brown colour, It is permanent, semi-transparent, 
dries well, and mixes, without decomposition, with 
other pigments, 

BUSKIN (Cornvurnvs, Lat.) A kind of boot, 
or covering for the leg, of great antiquity. It was 
part of the costume of actors in tragedy; it is 
worn by Diana in representa- 
tions of that goddess, as part 
of the costume of hunters. 
In antique marbles it is 
represented tastefully orna- 
mented. Being laced in 
front it fitted tightly to the 
leg. Buskin is used in con- 
tradistinction to the Sock, 
(soceus) the flat-soled shoe, 
worn by comedians, &c., and 
both terms are used to express 

' the tragic and comic drama. 

Buextns, in Ecclesiastical costume, are made of 

recious stuff, or of cloth of gold; worn on the 

iegs by bishops when celebrating, and by kings 

at their coronation, and on other solemn occasions. 

Buskins and sandals, have often been confounded, 
but they must be kept distinct.+ 

BUST (It Busro, Ital.) In sculpture, is the 
representation of that portion of the human figure 
which comprises the upper part of the body, includ- 
ing the head, neck, shoulders, breast, and arms 
truncated above the elbow. The extent of the 
body represented varies, sometimes excluding the 
trunk to the hips. Busts are supported on pedes- 
tals, between which is sometimes a square prop 
oracolumn, (See Herma.) 

BYSSUS (Gr.) By this term is understood, 
the hairy and thread-like beards by which many 
kinds of sea-shells adhere to the rocks : the Pinna 
is particularly distinguished for the = and 
silvery fineness of its beard, of which the Sicilians 
and Calabrians make very durable cloth, gloves, 
and stockings. The Ancients were acquainted 
with this production of the Pinna marina and 
wove cloth of it: ¢ and it was also used as an orna- 
ment for the hair: they also included under this 
term, a vegetable production prepared from the 
fibres of certain plants, considered by some to be 
cotton, by others linen, and used to wrap mummies 
in; most of the mummy-cloths (if not all) when 
examined under the microscope, prove to be of 
linen-cloth. Yet, notwithstanding this kind of 
testimony, many eminent scholars insist that both 
the garments of the Egyptian priests, and the 
cloths in which the mummies were wrapped, con- 
sisted of cotton (the product of the Gossypium 
herbaceum or G.arboreum.) But it is certain that 
under the term Byssus the Ancients included 
different materials and fabrics, such as the one 
described above, and both cotton and linen, 


CADUCEUS. The staff of Mercury or Hermes, 
> which gave the god power to fly. It 
was given to him by Apollo, as a 
reward for havin ascisted him to in- 
vent the Lyre, It was then a winged 
staff; but, in Arcadia, Hermes cast it 
among serpents, who immediately 
twined themselves around it, and 








became quiet. After this event, it 
was used as a herald of peace. It 
possessed the power of bestowing ha 
piness and riches, of healing the sick, 
raising the dead, and conjuring spirits 
from the lower world. On the silver 
coins of the Roman Emperors, the 
Capvucrvs was given to Mars, who 
holds it in the left hand, and the 
spear in the right, to show how 
v ace succeeds war. 
CADMIUM YELLOW. This pigment is pre- 
pared from the Suphuret of Cadmium. It is of an 
intense yellow colour, possessing much body, and 
as there is no reason to doubt its permanency, may 
be regarded as a valuable addition to the palette. 
Mixed with White-lead it yields many valuable 
tints. Much of the Nartes Yeitow now sold is 
a from the Sulphuret of Cadmium mixed 
with White-lead. Genuine Naples Yellow is of a 
greenish hue, which readily distinguishes it from 

* Teervtisas De Pallio. 

' Our cut represents a very beantiful one, from the 
statue of Hadrian, in the British Museum. 


$ Poor's Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and 
Costume 
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the substitute, but this latter possesses many quali- 
ties which will cause it to supersede the genuine 
Naples Yellow. 

CAELATURA. From the Latin Celum, the 
tool used: the art, called also by the Romans, 
sculptura, or chasing, if we mean “*raised-work.”’ 
CALATURA corresponds to the Grecian term 
Toreutice, derived from toros, which in its truesense 
means only raised-work. Quintilian express! 
limits this term to metal, while he mentions wood, 
ivory, marble, glass, and precious stones as mate- 
rials for engraving (sculptura). Silver was the 
artist’s favourite metal, but gold, bronze, and even 
iron, were embossed. Closely connected with this 
art was that of stamping with the punch, called by 
the Romans excudere. Embossings were probably 
finished by toreutice, of which Phidias is called 
the inventor. The colossal statues of gold and 
ivory made by him and by Polycletus belong partly 
to sculpture by the ivory-work, and partly to 
toreutic art from the gold-work, the embossing of 
which was essential to their character, as also to 
castings: the statue of Minerva was richly em- 
be . Besides Phidias and Polycletus, Myron, 
Mys and Mentor are mentioned as great toreutic 
artists. Arms, armour, &c., were adorned in this 
manner ; * other articles, such as goblets and other 
drinking cups, were also embossed, partly with 
figures in alto-relievo, or with figures standing 
quite clear: also dishes, the ornaments of which 
were set in as emblema, or fastened slightly on as 
cruste, Carriages were ornamented not only with 
bronze, but even with silver and gold a 
Other articles of furnitnre, tripods, dises of cande- 
labra, were thus ornamented. With this toreutice 
or embossing, must not be confounded the art of 
inlaying, empaistike, much practised in antiquity. 

CALANTICA, Catvartica. (Lat.) KeExkrypHa- 
Los, (Gr.) A kind of head-dress worn by women 
in ancient times, and known very early in Greece ; 
there were two kinds, nets and cap-like bags (Fig.1.) 
The Grecian Kekryphalos was a net worn at night, 
and also by day in the house; it was called by the 
Romans, Reticulum, and is to be seen in many of 
the pictures at Herculaneum and Pompeii (Fig. 2) : 
in the last they are made of gold thread, They were 








Fig. 1, 


Fig. 2. 
also made of silk ; of the costly Elian Byssvs, and of 


a more common material. In the thick caps, the 
hair hangs on the neck as in a bag; these were 
designated by the Romans as Mitr», by which is 
meant Calantica, or Calvatica; this does not imply 
merely the Phrygian covering for the head, for the 
Mitra or Mitella was also called Graga by the 
ancients, by which is meant the true Hellenic cap. 
Many varieties of these caps are to be seen upon 
ancient vases ; sometimes they are of a plain mate- 
rial, sometimes having a pattern, and sometimes 
striped or checked; they are either open behind, 
so that part of the hair hangs out, or it covers only 
the two sides of the head.+ 
CALATHUS (Gr.) Quvatvs or Qvasituvs. 
(Lat.) The ancient term for the baskets in which 
the ee kept their wool and their work; it 
was also called TALARUS, and was made of wicker- 
work, with a wide opening at top and pointed at 
bottom. We find it represented in many monu- 
ments, particularly in TiscuBein’s Vases (T. 10.) 
; where a CALATHUS is placed on 
each side of the chair. They were 
also imitated in metal, as is proved 
by Helen’s silver Calathus in the 
Odyssey. The CALATHUS was a 
symbol of maidenhood, and in this 
sense was employed by artists, as 
is seen in the reliefs representing 
; Achilles among the daughters of 
Lycomedes. Other antiques show us that these 
baskets were used for many purposes at the toilette, 
for flowers, &c. The CALatTuHvs also appears in 
& basket-like form of the capitals of Corinthian 
pillars, 


* As for example, the fi nts of gilt-bronze found 
in 1820 at Lucania, representing two groups of conquered 
Amensin, supposed to be the breast-flaps of a coat of 
mail. 

t Two figures in the Aldobrandini marriage wear the 
caps shaped like bags: the cap worn by the Egyptian 
Gods, Kings, Priests, and even that of the Sphynx, is 
called a Catawtica. Vide Birricer “Archacol. 
Malerei. See fig. 1, copied from a painting at Thebes. 








CALCEUS. A shoe or short boot used by the 

Greeks and Romans as a covering to protect the 

feet while walking ; the term being 

\ used in contradistinction to sandals 

or slippers, and corresponding to 

the modern shoes ; they varied in 

‘ form and colour according to the 

\ office or dignity of the wearer. 

For the various coverings for the 

feet worn by the Ancients, see the 

terms, CaALIGA, CoTHURNUS, CREPIDA, Pexo, 
Sanpa.ium, Soccus, SoLEa. 

CALCINATION differs from BURNING in the 
action of the fire being prolonged ; as, bones heated 
in a covered vessel until they become black, are 
termed burnt bones, and constitute Ivory Black or 
Bone Black ; but when, by the further operation 
of heat with contact of air, they become white, they 
are termed calcined bones, which the old painters 
used as a DRYER. 

CALIGA., The 
shoe worn by the 
Roman soldiers of the 
ranks. The officers 
wore the Calceus. It 
was very strong and 
heavy, and thickly 
studded with hob- 
nails.* 

CALPIS. A Water- 
Jar, characterised by 
having three handles, two at the shoulders and 
one at the neck. This, with the Hyprza, is found 








in Etruscan tombs, ornamented with red figures on 
a black ground. 

CAMAIL. This term appears to be an abbre- 
viation of Cap 
mail—the mail or 
armour  apper- 
taining to the 
head-piece. The 
eut exhibits the 
Camail on the 
effigy of Edward 
the Black Prince 
at Canterbury. 

CAMAYEU, 
CAMAIEU 
(Fr.)_ Mono- 
CHROME. By this term, we understand painting 
with a single colour, varied only by the effect of 
chiaro-oscuro; we apply this term to painting in 
rt (en grisaille) which, as well as red, was used 
w 





the ancients. Pictures in two or three tints, 
ere the natural hues of the objects are not 
copied, may also be called en peng, coal we speak 
of brown, red, yellow, green, and blue camayeu, 
according to their principal colours. The pictures 
of Polidori Caravaggio, for example, by their heavy 
brown tint give the impression of monochrome 
painting, and with all their ection. they are 
but pictures en camayeu. Drawings .n red or 
black chalk, lead and other pencils, indian ink, 
sepia and bistre, as well as engraving, may be 
called CAMAYEUX. : 
CAMEO, Camzt (Jtal.) Gems cut in relief, the 
most expensive class of cut stones. The custom of or- 
namenting goblets, cratera, candelabra, and other 
articles with gems, originated in the East ; and was 
followed at the court of the Seleucide, the greatest 
extravagance being ised with regard to such 
ornaments, When the image on the stone was not 
to be used as a seal it was cut in relief, and the 
variegated Onyx was generally selected. Great 
attention was paid to the different colours of the 
strata of the stone, so that the objects stood out 
light from a dark ground. Some of the CAMEOS 
preserved to us are wonders of beauty and technical 
perfection, showing the high degree of Art to 


° The ext seprenento cnn Geund fe: Leute. The sole is 
thickly covered with nails. 
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which the Grecian lapidaries had attained under 
the luxurious successors of Alexander the Great. 
The finest specimen now existing is the Gon: 
Cameo, formerly at Malmaison, now in the Imperial 
collection of gems at St Petersburgh. Among the 
remains of the ancient art of stone-cutting, the 
ems cut in relief, called on account of the different 
ayers of stone CAMEI, are rarer and more valuable 
than those cut in INTAGLIO, CAMEOS are not 
mentioned in the history of medieval art; they 
were brought forward in in Italy in recent 
times. The production of Cameos has become an 
Art-manufacture of considerable importance.* 

CAMERA-LUCIDA. Ani ous instru- 
ment invented by Dr. Woollaston, for the purpose 
of enabling any one unacquainted with the art of 
drawing to delineate natural objects, &c., with 
great accuracy. It consists of a glass prism of four 
irregular sides, mounted on a brass frame, suppor- 
ted by telescopic brass tubes, with an eye-piece 
furnished with a convex lens, through which the 
paper and the point of the pencil are seen, and the 
image traced; on account of its simplicity’ and 
portability the instrument is valuable. 

CAMERA-OBSCURA, Anapparatus by which 
the images of objects are thrown in their proper 
forms and colours upon a light surface. It consists 
of a darkened room or box furnished with a con- 
vex lens, through which the light is admitted; at 
the proper focus is placed a screen of ground glass 
or other material, upon which the external image 
falls. A very extended application of this instru- 
ment has arisen since the discovery of the art of 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CAMPESTRE. A short ent fastened 
about the loins, and extending from thence down 
the legs, nearly to the knees, after the manner of 





the kilt. It was worn by the Roman youths 
when they exercised in public places, also by 
soldiers and gladiators for the sake of decency 
when exercising.+ 

CANABUS (Gr.), CANEVAS, CANNE- 
VAS (Fr.) The term by which the ancients 
designated the wooden skeleton covered with clay, 
or some other soft substance, for modelling larger 
figures; hence the French word canevas. Similar 
skeletons were used as anatomical studies, by 
painters and plastic artists. 

CANDELABRA. Candelabra were objects of 
great importance in ancient Art; they were 
originally used as candlesticks, but after oil was 
introduced, they were used to hold lamps, and 
stood on the ground, being very tall, from 
four to seven or ten feet in height. The simplest 
Candelabra were of wood, others were very splendid 
both in material and in their ornaments. The 
largest candelabra, placed in temples and palaces 
were of marble with ornaments in relief and 
fastened to the ground; there are several specimens 
in the Museum Clementinum at Rome. These 
large Candelabra were also altars of incense, the 
carving showing to what God they were dedicated : 
they were also given as offerings, and were then 





* The work in precious stones is either depressed Ix- 
TAGLIO, or raised Ecrypa Scuuprura in Pliny, Came-huia, 
Camayeu, Cameo. The impression is the main object 
the former; the chief aim of the latter is toadorn. F 
the former were employed transparent stones of uniform 
colour, and such as were spotted and clouded, and precious 
Stones ; for the latter, variegated stones, such as the Onyzes, 
Cornelian, and similar ki of stones, which Oriental a 
= mma —— to ) Ss eee of "= ng, 

now unkno u ULLER, Ancient 
Art and its pe tng 7 

t The engraving represents a Gladiator from a Pom- 

peian painting. 


made of finer metals, and even of us stones, 
Candelabra were also made of ed earth, but 
they were mostly of elegantly wrought bronze. 
They consisted of three parts:—1. the feet; 2. the 
shaft; 3. the plinth with the tray, upon which 
the lamp was placed. The base —T consisted 
of three animals’ feet, ornamented with leaves. The 
shaft was fluted ; and on the plinth often stands a 
figure oe the top, generally in the shape of 
a vase, on which rests the tray. The branching 
Candelabra are valuable 
as works of Art, and also 
those where the shaft is 
formed by a statue, bear- 
ing a torch-like lamp, and 
each arm holding a plate 
for alamp. Another kind 
of Candelabrumwas called 
Lampadarii: these were 
in the form of pillars, with 
arms or branches from 
which the lamps hung by 
chains. In the Museo 
Etrusco Gregoriano at 
Rome, are forty-three 
Candelabra of various 
forms, which were exca- 
vated at Cervetri. Some 
have smooth, and some 
have fluted, shafts, on 
which is represented a 
climbing animal, a ser- 
pent, lizard, weasel, or a 
cat following a_ cock. 
Sometimes these shafts 
bear a cup, or branch 
into many arms, between which stand beautiful 
little figures, or they have plates rising perpen- 
dicularly above one another. They generally rest 
on feet of lions, men, or stags, or t * are sup- 
ported by figures of Satyrs, &c. Some Candelabra 
are in the form of a human figure, bearing the 
plate in the outstretched hand, and sometimes the 
pillar is supported by Caryatides, 

CANDYS (Gr.) A kind of gown, of woollen 
cloth, with wide sleeves, worn by the Medes and 























Candys. Canephoros. 


Persians as an outside garment; it was usually of 
purple or similar brilliant colour.t 

CANEPHOROS (Gr) The bearer of the 
round basket containing the implements of sacri- 
fice, in the processions of the Dionysia, Panathenea, 
and other public festivals. The attitude in which 
they appear in works of art, is a favourite one with 
the ancient artists; the re elevates one arm to 
support the basket carried on the head, and with 
the other slightly raises her tunic. 

CANOPY, A covering of velvet, silk, or cloth 
of gold, extended on a frame, and — em- 
broidered with suitable devices, suppo and 
carried by four or more staves of wood or silver 
borne in processions over the heads of distinguished 
personages, or over the hearse at the funerals of 
noble persons. In the religious processions of the 
Catholic Church it is borne over the Host and 
Sacred reliques. According to Roman use they 
are white, but a a ; -_ — —_ 
they are gen y ;. ae ’ wo 
cslours Pal to have been used indiscriminately. 


* Museo Borbonico, iv. to vii. 

t The cut is Sow © Peeyiin Senet fe 
Sir R. K. Porter's Travels. 

t See Pvem's Glossary of Ecclesiastica 1 Ornament and 
Costume. Suaw’s Decorations of the Middle Ages, &c, 








CANTHARUS (Gr.) A kind of drinking- 
cup with handles, sacred to Bacchus, who is 





frequently depicted on antique vases, &c,, holding 
it in his hand. 

CANVAS. One of the materials, and the 
a one, upon which oil-paintings are made, 

wo kinds are prepared for artists’ use; the best 
is called ticking. Te is primed with a ground of a 
neutral grey colour, or with other colours, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the painter. Certain sizes 
being in greater request than others, they are kept 
stretched on frames ready for use; for portraits, 
these are known by the names of Kit-cat, which 
measures 28 or 29 inches by 36 inches; Three- 

rters, measures 25 by 30; Half-length, 40 by 

; Bishops’ half. th, 44 or 45 by 66; Bishops’ 
whole length, 58 . 

CAPPAGH BROWN. A bituminous earth 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron, which 
yields pigments of various rich brown colours, two 
of which are apg ee pe as light and dark 
CappaGu Browns ; they are transparent, perma- 
nent, and dry well in oil when not applied too 
thickly, Carpracu Brown, also called EucHROME 
MINERAL, or MANGANESE Brown, derives its 
name from Ca h, near Cork, in Ireland, 

CARCHESIUM, CARCHESION, The name 


of an antique drinking vessel, and also of the 
goblet peculiar to Bacchus, found on numerous 
antiques, sometimes in his own hand, as in the 


———— 





Fig. 1. 
ancient representations in which the is clothed 
and bearded, and sometimes at the hic feasts, 


The Carchesium has a shallow foot; it is generally 
wider than it is deep, smailer towards the centre 
and with handles rising high over the edge, and 
reaching to the foot, Its use in religious cere- 
monies proves it to have been one of the oldest 
forms of goblets.* 

That of the mast, in ancient ships, imme- 
diately above the yards, answering to the main-top 
of modern ships, as it bore some resemblance to a 





Fig. 2. 


drinking-cup, was also called Cancurstum. The 
sailors used to ascend into it to ‘look out,’ to 
manage the sails, und to missiles.¢ 
CARICATURE. Asati image, or extrava- 
gant representation, in which the features of 
physiognomy, the expression of the passions, the 


~ © Pig. 1 represents adorned with Rachie figures 
guano Gade the imple to the Abbey of 
Ri Lh = tage the most ancient kind, from 
a pain at Thebes, 
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natural defects and habits of the body of the per- 
son represented are e ted, whence results a 
ue and overcharged figure. CARICATURE 
f to Painting, what the Epigram is to Poetry; 
of effort or care is carefully 
alt h the objects must not be repre- 

sented falsely. 


lknow of forms, and 
of tho mechaatinel the figure, aq 


ness ofhand, 
keen observation, and a know of character 
(more or less profound), and of the 


every 
excl 


fluence of the 
s upon mankind, are indispensable to the 
caricaturist. Usually caricatures appear as if exe- 
euted with a pen or pencil, CARICATURE can 
only exist in free states, and a in France 
and Italy een ry | satirical productions 
appear, yet it is only in England that political 
caricature is looked upon as harmless, beyond 
provoking mirth and checking arrogance and 
i e names of Gilray, Cruickshank, 
and HB (Doyle), are sufficient to establish an 
English school of caricature. Caricatures employ 
inscriptions to illustrate their satirical meaning ; 
these are placed as issuing from the mouths of the 
res, or as inscriptions, sometimes convey a pun. 
CARMINE. A beautiful Red pigment pre- 
pared from cochineal ; in colour it forms the nearest 
approach to the red of the Prismatic Spectrum. 


It is very useful in water-colour painting, but | 


cannot be depended upon in oil. There is a 
CanMine prepared from madder, which is con- 
sidered permanent both in oil and water. Burnt 
carmine is a pigment of a rich purple colour, very 
useful in miniature painting.* 
CARNATION (Fr), Carnaotone. (Ital.) 
The flesh-tints in painting are termed CARNATIONS. 
The study of the naked human form is of course 
we to the proper delineation of figure, which 
ought, if possible, to be free from clothing, so that 
the flesh and natural structure may be visible ; the 
beauty of a picture is reduced to a minimum, if 
the artist, from prudery, evade the free develop- 
ment of nature. Carnations are of the greatest 
importance in mythical representations, heathen 
or christian, for in these subjects the painter has 
free and ample scope for artistic colouring. The 
student of flesh-painting must carefully consider 
his choice of pigments, since they are not all 
equally serviceable, either in picturesque effect or 
in chemical ; those which do not blend must 
be replaced by others which can be mixed without 
detriment to each other, The local colours should 
be given with the ochres in preference to vermilion ; 
the shadows with ultramarine ashes; Veronese 
n mixed with asphaltum is ap In paint- 
ng flesh, the pigments should be laid on thick and 
pasty, as the colouring of any large surface requires 
this treatment in order to produce a good effect. 
If two | pictures be painted, one with thick 
and the other with thin colours, the former will 
have a much more picturesque effect and greater 
rounding than the other, even if the latter be more 
carefully executed.¢ 
CARPENTUM. A covered two-wheeled car- 
riage drawn by two horses and mules, and capable 
of containing two or three persons, Its chief use 








was to convey the Roman ladies in festal proces- 
sions, and by private persons on journeys.[ Car- 
PENTA, or covered carts, were extensively used by 
the Britons and other northern nations. 
CARTOON (Fr.), Cartons (Jtal.) Stout 
paper and pasteboard, hence the term came to be 
applied by the Italians to the drawings and 
sketches made on this material. In the language 
of art, CARTOONS are sketches of figures or grou 
carefully drawn upon pasteboard, the size or thick- 
ness of which depends upon the artist's purpose. 
They are principally he fresco; the design is 
Rieveed in the prominent outlines with pin-holes. 
hen they are fastened to the mortar they are 
powdered with charcoal-dust, which passing 


© Bee ArtJournal, March 1850. 
t Bee The Art of Painting restored to its simplest and 
ary Principles, by L. Huwpentrrunp, London, 1849. 
Our engraving is copied from a medal of Agrippina, 
and exhibits a Carpentum of the most enriched form. 


through the pin-holes, makes the sketches suffi- 
ciently visible on the mortar. Cartoons, executed 
in colours, like paintings, are used for designs in 
tapestries, of which, those by Raffaelle at Hampton 
Court, are well-known examples. 

CARTOUCHE (Fr.) A sculptured ornament 
in the form of a scroll unrolled, used as a field for 
inscriptions, &c. 

CARVING. A branch of Sculpture usually 
limited to works in wood and ivory, Sculpture, 
properly so called, being generally applied to 
carving in stone or marble. Various kinds of wood 
were used by the ancients, chiefly for images of 
the gods, to each of which a different or particular 
kind of wood was appropriated ; as, for instance, 
the images of Dionysia, the God of Figs, were 
made of the wood of the fig-tree. Ivory was also 
used to great extent by the ancients in their works 
of Art; and the CHkKYSELEPHANTINE sculpture, 
or the union of gold with ivory, was adopted by 
the greatest artists. For a long period prior to the 
Reformation in this country, there was an immense 
demand for fine wood-carvings, as the remains in 
our cathedrals, churches, colleges, of screens, cano- 
pies, desks, chair-seats; and in baronial halls, of 
door frames, staircases, chimney-pieces, cabinets, 
picture- frames, sufficiently show. Since that event, 
the art has in great measure fallen 
into disuse. One of the most emi- 
nent modern artists in wood was 
Grinling Gibbons, a native of this 
country. There is one of his best 
works in the choir of St. Paul’s. 
Machinery has lately been applied 
with great success to Woop- 
CARVING, and may serve to revive 
the taste for such works in inte- 
rior decoration and in furniture. 

CARYATIDES (Gr.) Under 
the article ATLANTES we described 
the male figures used to support 
the entablature and other parts of 
ancient buildings, CARYATIDES 
are female statues used for the 
same purpose, and are very abun- 
dant in the remains of ancient 
architecture, possessing much 
grace and dignity of bearing, not- 
withstanding the servile character 
of their employment.* 

CASQUE (Fr.) 


A helmet. Helmets 
were originally made 
of leather. Those 
formed of metal were 
termed, in Latin, 
Cassides, hence 
CasQuE, 
CASQUETEL. 
A small steel cap or 
open helmet, without 
beaver or visor, but 
having a projecting 
umbril and flexible 
plates to cover the 
neck behind, In the 
reign of Henry VI. they had oreillets or plates, 
round or oval, over 
the ears, and some- 
times with a spike at 
the top, called a char- 
nel, or crenel, The 
oreillets had spikes 
sometimes projecting 
from their centres, 
CAST. That which 
is Cast in a mould; 
usually applied to 
works in Plaster of Paris. The art of Castine in 
metals is more properly termed FounDING, 
CASTING OF DRAPERIES. In painting or 
sculpture, consists in the proper distribution of the 
folds of the garments, so that they appear the result 
of accident rather than of study or labour. The 
arrangement of draperies sometimes gives the artist 
much trouble, but this is uently caused by the 
material employed in the model being of a different 
substance to that depicted in the picture. 
CATHERINE, Sr., op ALEXANDRIA. The 
age saint of Philosophy and the Schools. 
he pictures of her are almost innumerable ; as 
tron saint or martyr, her attributes are a 
roken wheel set round with knives, and a sword, 
the instruments of her martyrdom. After her 
death, according to the legend, her body was 
transported by angels to Mount Sinai.¢ Another 
class of pictures in which this Saint is a principal 
feature, is that representing her ‘ mystic marriage’ 

















* Our example is taken from one at Athens. 

+ This has been made the subject of a very beantiful 
peters by Miicke, familiarly known by an excellent 
ithograph engraving. 











with Christ, of which, among the best known, is the 
icture in the gallery of the Louvre, by Correggio, 
T compositions represent her ‘disputing with 
the fifty philosophers.’ The “ Vision of St, 
Catherine ’’ has been painted less frequently than 
the other incidents of her life. There are other 
— of — of ~— the best known are 
atherine o ogna, who is represented holdin 
the infant Jesus; Catherine of . . 
Sweden, who bears the insignia 
of royalty, and leads a hind; 
Catherine of Sienna, on whose 
hands are seen the marks of the 
nails which pierced the Saviour 
and who carries a crucifix and 





wears a ring. 

CAUSIA (Gr). A broad- 
brimmed felt hat, worn by the 
Macedonian kings, 


CECILIA, Sr. The patroness of music, and 
supposed inventress of the organ; she suffered 
martyrdom by being plunged into a vessel of boil- 
ing oil. She is sometimes depicted with a gash in 
her neck, and standing in a cauldron, but more 
frequently holding a model of an organ, and 
turning her head towards heaven, as if listening to 
the music of the spheres. In the famous picture 
by Carlo Dolce, in the Dresden Gallery, she is 
represented as playing upon the organ, her attitude 
expressing maidenly grace, and her face heavenly 
inspiration. At Bologna is a‘‘ St. Cecilia listenin 
to the heavenly music,” by Raffaelle, one of his 
finest works. Rubens has also painted a Cecilia, 
well known by the masterly engraving of Bolswert. 
In the church of St. Cecilia, at Bologna, is a 1 

of scenes from the life of “this saint, by 
Francia and his pupils, which, ther with the 
representation of her marriage and burial, by his 
own hand alone, forms one of his most remarkable 
productions, the fame of which led Raffaelle to 
ag the picture mentioned above, and send it to 
im.* The subject was a favourite one with many 
of the old painters. 

CENOTAPH. A monument erected to a de- 
ceased person, but not containing the remains. 
Originally Cenotaphs were raised for those onl 
whose bones could not be found, who had perish 
at sea, &c., or to one who died far away from his 
native town. The tomb built by a man during his 
life-time for himself and family was called a Ceno- 


TAPH, We meet with these erections also in the 
middle ages, SaRCcOPHAGI being placed in churches 
in remembrance of those buried elsewhere. 


CENTAUR. A fabulous Being frequently re- 
presented in Ancient Art, with the head, arms, 
and trunk of a human body joined to the body and 
legs of a horse, just above the chest. The bas- 
reliefs of the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, 
of the Phigalean frieze in the British Museum, are 
illustrations of the employment of this monster in 
Ancient Art; it frequently occurs on Greek vases, 
and in the Pompeian paintin The union of the 
human body with that of the ox is termed Bu- 
CENTAUR. 

CERIOLARIA. A name under which Can- 
DELABRA are sometimes mentioned in Roman in- 
scriptions. 

CEROPLASTIC. The art of modelling in wax, 

CEROSTROTUM, or CESTROTUM. A kind 
of encaustic painting upon ivory or horn, in which 
the lines of the design were burnt-in with the 
Crestrum, and wax introduced into the furrows 
made by the heated instrument. 

CERUSE, commonly called Wutte LEAD, is a 
Carbonate of Lead, the basis of white oil-paint. It 
is also called Flake-White, Krems, Nottingham, 
White, &c. Although used to a greater extent as 
a pigment than any other material, like all other 

reparations of lead it is easily acted upon by ex- 
alations from sewers, coals, &c. containing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which rapidly destroy its 
white colour, frequently changing it to a dull 
leaden hue. It is not prudent to mix it with Ver- 
MILION, or any other pigment containing sulphur, 
except CapmiuM Yellow. It has lately been pro- 
to substitute the white oxide of zinc as 4 
permanent white pigment. 

CESTRUM (Lat.), Grapuis (Gr.) The 
Styie (vericulum) or Spatula used in the two 
kinds of encaustic painting practised by the 
ancients, viz., wax and ivory encaustic. When 
they ee to adorn their war-ships with paintings, 
a third kind of encaustic painting was introduced, 
in which the colours were melted by the aid of 
heat and applied with a brush. The CestruM 
was made of ivory, pointed at one end, and flat at 
the other. 


* A very beantiful 
executed by Stefano Maderno, 
the attitude in which it was fou 
cated to this saint at Rome; it is described and 
in Sre Cuaries Bey’s Anatomy of Expression. 





statue of “St. Cecilia Lying Dead, 
resenting the body in 
beg is in the church dedi- 
engraved 
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SUBURBAN ARTISAN SCHOOLS. 


THE NORTH LONDON SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
AND MODELLING. 





Is han boon surely sun tent -So:menas® 80 ae 
rogress to maturity as which is presen 

oo this school—the first attempt to give to the 
suburbs of the British metropolis advantages 
similar to those which are enjoyed by the 
artisans of other cities of E The school 
has been opened barely a month; its establish- 
ment followed a public meeting held early in 
April, at which Mr. 8. C. Hall presided. He spoke 
in sanguine terms of the results that might be 
expected ; but neither he nor any of the gen- 
tlemen by whom he was supported, had the 
least idea that the success of the experiment 
would be almost at once placed beyond a doubt. 
During the last month, it was our duty to attend 
one of the meetings of the committee, and to 
witness the school in operation; and we have 


" now the pleasant task of reporting to our readers 


the issue of our enquiries and examination. 

We may first offer a few observations as to 
the utility of such establishments: it has long 
been urged as a reproach against our English 
artisans that they are Pager of the principles 
of Art, and consequently of their application to 
the works upon which they are continually 
engaged; the reproach, however, has not been 
deserved, they have never been supplied with 
even the elements of knowledge; they have 
never had set before them the results of past 
experience. Instruction has been withheld, 
almost systematically, from those who are too 
— y misnamed the “lower orders ;” and 
to have demanded excellence from them was 
something a degree worse than the labour 
required of old—to make bricks without straw. 
Meanwhile, our rivals of the Continent, seeing 
the folly of such a course, have sought out, and 
employed only, instructed workmen ; and they 
have taken especial care that wherever a manufac- 
tory existed, the means of rendering artisans 
well informed, and, so, practically useful to 
their employers, should be placed freely at their 
disposal—nay, that they should be in a degree 
compelled to avail themselves of the facilities 
supplied for making them good and effective 
workmen, able to assign a cause for every item 
of every article they were called upon to execute. 

Is it therefore matter for wonder that the 
artisans of England are, up to this moment, 
inferior to the artisans of Germany and France ? 

That we are, in this respect, on the eve of an 
astonishing change, no one can entertain a doubt; 
and there can be no question that the project of 
an “ Exhibition of the Works of Industry to be 
held in London in 1851,” has very largely aided 
to inculcate a general belief—first in the policy 
of proper instruction among the English working 
classes, and next in the necessity of their ob- 
taining it, as an additional source of national 
wealth, as well as of individual benefit. We are 
of those who predict with confidence that, by 
the aid of institutions such as that we now con- 
sider, a very few years will elapse before the 
artisans of phe a will excel those of the Con- 
tinent in the inventive as well as in the execu- 
tive of Art-Manufacture. 

These prefatory remarks lead to our notice of 
the “North London School of Drawing and 
Modelling ;” and it is with exceeding pleasure 
we learn that His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
besides wey 4 aiding its funds, has marked his 
approval of the institution by becoming its 
Patron ; having first taken the wise precaution 
to send a gentleman to examine and report to 
him the condition of the school. 

At the present time there are 200 names on 
the books, all of whom have paid the monthly 
fee. There are applications for admission from 
above fifty more; and it is said there would be 
double that number, but for the knowledge that 
it is impossible to admit them “for want of 
room.” As each person presents himself for 
admission, his name, age, residence, and business 
are taken down. The ap Map exhibits 
the localities from which the 200 workmen 
come to this school (each dot shows the resi- 
dence of one student) ; and the Table will show 
their occupations and their average ages. 





The map is valuable, chiefly as showing that 
distance will not sonend Quemmaenger ten 4a 
formation from j to obtain it. 
rrp deh weal aaptegy nescence poe = 
the school. ere is no fact connected with 
its establishment more encouraging than this. 










































































. of Lowest and! 
TRADES Mech’ | “iitebeat “—P 
Trade. | Ages. 

0 26 § 12-3 BB 
Joiners 4 | 2-30/| 2% 
Upholsterers ..........cs0ccssesevees 14 | 1438!) 2 
Cabinet Makers. | 7 | 4-80; 2 
Wo0d Carvers ..........ecscesesee | 17 | 1488] 98 

and Pianoforte Makers 17—40 | 26 
|, fee Ses 1 15— 15 
| | iain iaseaties 8 | 14-32) 2 

ee a 5 14—H4 | 21 
Composition Mounters............ 2 | 20—27/ 93 
Porcelain Figure Makers ....... 2 | 14 {i 
Paint 10 14—28 | 21 
_ ie 5 | 19-30; 2 
pa i AR eS 8 | 17—25/| 19 
Chasers 10 14—45 | 24 
Jewell 8 | 17—40| 2 
Gold and Silversmiths............ 3 | 13-28] 92 
Gold Lace & Trimming Makers 8 | 22-35 a7 
ata 2 | 21—26 23 
Moulder 6 | 18—26)| 22 
Tronfounders 3 13—28 | 22 
Brass and Zine Workers .......| 7 | 19—34| 26 
, - 1 26— 26 
METI sch nchsatadebsanteiaetiebiincees 1 | 4 46 
Masons 4 | 19-27| 2 
Bricklayers. 2 22-28 2 
Plumbers 2 17-24 | 21 
Coachmaker ............ 1 | 3— 25 
Papier-miché Maker 1 | 30— 30 
Marquetrie Cutter..... 1 | 2 | 23 
a eustisnanncseassoneressencese 1 2—- | @ 
Optician 1| a | 18 
Artist’s Colourman .......s-00000 1 | S&— | % 
Aucti } 1| a | @ 
In Professions .....s.....seseeseeees | 6 | 1419 16 
No Trade. | 24 | 12-18) 14 

I ARTIS: | 200 | | 





The interest taken by the working-men in the 
posed course of instruction is exemplified by 


pro 
this Map, by which it will be seen that the | 


influence of the school extends from Highgate, 
on the north, to Long Acre, on the south, and 
from Hatton Garden and Islington, on the east, 
to Paddington, on the west. 

The room is already too small for the attend- 
ance, which averages one hundred and sixty ; it 
will be necessary either to enlarge it or to 
remove. The ventilation has been carefully 
attended to. It is most gratifying to notice, and 
to commend the earnestness, order, silence, and 
thankfulness for advice which have marked the 
character of each meeting. 


The committee have purchased some casts | 


and models, and have been assisted by gifts or 
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loans of others ; but in this part of their arrange- 
ments they are still somewhat deficient. 

It is intended to form a class for young women. 
So many applications have been made on this 
subject that no further delay will take place in 
opening the class. This is most desirable. There 
are large numbers of young women of the middle 
ranks, whose position in life is such, that they 
have no means of assisting their families in earning 
a subsistence. Many of these would be able to 
obtain a income in various branches of 
Decorative Art, if properly instructed ; whilst 
embroideresses, fancy flower-workers, and others, 
would find high advantage in a correct kvow- 
ledge of the forms of nature. There is hardly a 
more difficult social problem, than the establish- 
ment of profitable occupations for young women 
of the of life between needlewomen and 
those of independent means. The committee of 
this school will receive the grateful thanks of 
hundreds of families, if they open a path by 
which the daughters may contribute to the 
general family income, by means consistent with 
the delicacy, self-respect, and natural taste of 
an educated female mind. Of course, every 
proper precaution will be taken for the care of 
those who may attend the school. 

In conclusion, it may be well to state that the 
course of instruction is entirely superintended 
by a sub-committee consisting of four—artists 
and manufacturers, with the hon. secretary. 

In his address at the meeting for the forma- 
tion of the school, Mr. Hall iaid much stress 
upon the fact that the result of the experiment 
then about to be tried would have considerable 
influence upon other suburban districts, which 
would no doubt move in the matter if success 
were shown to be practicable. This is not now 
@ question; and we trust the example will be 
ere long followed in such suburbs as Lambeth, 
Bayswater, Islington, and Whitechapel. It is 
needless to say that at the North London School 
| every information may be obtained as to the 
mode of working the establishment, in order to 
show what may be done from what has been done. 

We believe the importance of this step, so 
creditable to the northern suburb of London, 
cannot be too largely estimated ; it will prove 
beyond dispute, that in any district of the king- 
dom where art-workmen are employed, there 
exist the elements of success independent of 
Government aid: that such schools may be self- 
supporting, or nearly so ; for while the manufac- 
turers are more alive to the value of educated 
artisans, the artisans are becoming daily more 
and more convinced, not alone of the practical 
utility of knowledge—its “ power”—but of the 
| positive enjoyment to be derived from it. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1861, 
this , bu 
We append some —y ~ on subject, but 


natu- 


ning, Lord Ashburton, 
, one e Lord Mayor, the 
High Bailiff of Westminster, Mr. Feild, and Mr. 
are to act under the presiden 
We do not go farther into this 
information concerning 


appointment so made 
J we semahy “duheuwnel,” 
committees. 

It is understood that the Building Committee 
have determined upon the main features of their 
he plan is, we believe, in preparation by 
a Digby. Wyatt, under 

r 


i 
q 
i 
s3 


Y the supervision of 
. Barry, Mr. Cockerell, and the other eminent 


atchitects upon the committee : some explanations 
of cell "have seadild us, but'uct ino ett. 


The committee will hear so many 
the defect of height, that we have 
an alteration in this respect; we 

to 


i 
7 
: 


idity. The great 
manufacturing towns still hold back; and it can 
hardly be credited that the suburbs of London 
have actually contributed more than Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Glasgow. While the 
manufacturers are comparatively passive, the agri- 
culturists are sufficiently active, but unhappily 
with utterly mistaken ideas. Attempts have been 
made, and with some success, to give to the 
Exhibition a political character—to describe it as 
a“ trade festival ’’—injurious to England and 
interests. This is not the place to argue 
the question; but it yams to be deplored that 
& project so fertile of benefit to the whole com- 
munity should be impaired by a few mistaken men 
who may have the ears of many. The following 


empae  mae h by Mr. G. F. Young, seems 
to embody the ideas of this party :— 
“ The whole ing I consider to be that which the 


Morning Ch very properly described it—‘ The Inau- 
gural Festival of Free Praute. I was never deceived by 
Prince Albert. I conld 


Mayors ( laughter), I see 
amount of subscriptions that the 
the ters oy ae ee, of —— hy rome = And 
a proposal is made, as ve no doubt it will be, to 

the H of Commons, 


i 


It has been stated positively in Parliament that 
no intention whatever is entertained of calling upon 
the country for other than voluntary subscriptions. 

M the “ working-men "’ have not been 
inactive. At , Aberdeen, Bolton, 
Darlington, Carlisle, Blackburn, Derby, Dundee, 
Leeds, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Northampton, Nor- 





wich, Oxford, Preston, Southampton, and 
places, i have been and 
red a twofold object—to 
-— and tenable: themelves to visit London 
during the ibi 
of Birmingham has had a lengthened 
eae J. 8. Russell, on the im- 
the name of the manufac- 


in other 
the 


or to invent any mode 
sions into effect.” The Mayor in his reply saye— 


“ Let the imperative rule be laid down, that the manu- 
facturer’s name shall, in every instance be attached to 
each article exhibited; and, in the event of any evasion 
of this rule, that the article be instantly ex from 
the Exhibition ; and in the of the committee such 


cases of evasion will be found to be very rare, and will be 
sure to meet with exposure long before the close of the 
Exhibition. 


“It is the opinion of the committee, that if it is not 
made compulsory for the manufacturer's name to be 
attached to every article exhibited, an influence will be 
used to prevent many of the smaller manufacturers from 
insisting on their names being attached to the articles ; 
and, thus, the eredit due to them will be received only by 
the proprietor or retailer, by whom on an = ex- 
hibited ; the express object of the Exhibition being to 
afford an nity for manufacturers and others to dis- 
play their and make their works known.” 

Asin most cases, there is reason on both sides. 
We shall, probably, have to consider this branch 
of the subject hereafter, when evidence of a more 
extensive character is before us. The Mayor is 
endeavouring to collect a meeting of delegates from 
the various manufacturing towns, with a view to 
deliberate on the matter, or at all events te pro- 
cure their opinions concerning it. 

On the Continent and in the United States much 
activity prevails; and there will be no lack of 
energy or of funds to enable foreigners to compete 
with us successfully. 

France.—A commission has been formed in 
France to correspond with the Royal Commission. 
Its functions are to centralise all the information 
required for colightening the French manufactu- 
rers as to the ions of the exhibition, to decide 
with the a on the measures 
n to n e reception, transport, 
and placing ofthe French articles sent, and finally 
to study the exhibition and observe its results, 
addressing special reports to the Minister of Com- 
merce on each of the branches of industry which it 

resents. M. Charles Dupin is the president of 
this French commission. 

Rvussta.—Count Nesselrode has informed Lord 
Bloomfield, that, in conformity with the will of 
the Emperor, and anxious to te towards 
the accomplishment of a work tendi 
the development of every branch of of 
every country, two commissions will be established 
by him at St. Petersburgh and Odessa, charged to 
colleet the articles intended to represent the in- 
dustry of Russia at the exhibition. 

DenMARK.—A committee has been formed at 
Copenhagen with a view to take such measures as 
may be likely to answer the —_ of the exhibi- 
tion, so far as respects Danish merchants, artisans, 
&c.; and the legation in London will transmit to 
this committee any communication from the royal 
committee. 

Germany.—The Central Federal Commission 
at ‘Frankfort has addressed a circular to the dif- 
ferent governments of Germany, calling their 
attention to the proposed exhibition, as well cal- 
culated, not only to excite great interest in those 
taking part in it, but also to promote in the highest 
d a spirit of chivalry among the exhibitors. 

rnussta.—The Prussian government also in- 
tends to establish a ial commission in Berlin, 
in order to correspond with the royal commission ; 
and the Prussian minister and consul-general in 
London have been c to do all in their power 
to forward an enterp destined to display the 
immense progress made in the industrial arts and 
professions, 

Municu.—The central committee of the Poly- 
technic Society of Munich, being the principal of 
the Bavarian industries that wi onl their pro- 
duce to the exhibition, has undertaken, with the 
sanction of the government, to put itself in com- 
munication with the royal commission. 

Swirsea.axp.—Sir Edmvend Lyons states, that 
the Swiss government, and indeed all persons with 
whom he has had opportunities of conversing on 
the subject of the exhibition, are heartily disposed 
to promote the success of the unde: ing, and 
enter into the spirit of it with a laudable feeling of 
emulation. 

BeLorum.—A committee has been ited by 
the Belgian government to co-operate with the 
royal commission. The same government has 
addressed a most important circular to the Chamber 





as a of 
proper intercourse with the 
A statement has been circulated to the effect that 


that such postponement was intended, The gen. 
tleman could ewe found nothing of the keine i 
this Journal : he must have read our remarks 

loosely or not at all. We recommended such a 
course, indeed, but we never even remo 


adopted in reference to the 
tS San 


THE GRACES. 
FROM THE GROUP IN MARBLE, BY E. #1. BATLY, Ra, 
THE sculptured “Graces” of past times rose to 
our memory in their isite etherial ’ 
when we heard that Mr. Baily was assi 


The origi of this is not its highest 
merit, fo orighaality wimont cmsclience, bes 
little wherein to first point that 


of lines. cen 
arrangement everywhere in the lines com- 
pose the inner of the figures; not of 


purity ; the occupation of the trio is that of imno- 
co, dlplay of unscomly atime to omptivats the 
no atti “to ; 
an ae indication of a beyond that 
which the most unsophisticated of nature 
would have, when 

“ Holding soft dalliance with the flowers of earth.” 


The execution of this work is of almost 
marvellous delicacy—a delicacy 80 
as must have some years of unwearied 
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announce, that during the current month 
i of several valuable collections, as 
that of Mr. Bacon, of Lameote House, containing 
some capital specimens of the British School; of 
the late Mr. Metcalfe, of Hill Street; of Mr. Meigh, 
of Shelton; and the final portion of the works of 
that admirable ter, W. Muller. The drawings 
and Mr. De Wint were disposed of at 
the end of May, too late for us to notice in our last 
number. By far the most numerous and valuable 
of these collections is that of Mr. Meigh, a 

ened notice of which appeared in the A 
for December, 1845, in our series of “ Visits to 
Private Galleries.’” We are not acquainted with 
the reasons which have determined this gentleman 
to dispose of his pictures, but we know that among 
them are some of the best works of British artists. 
In faet, there is not a painter of eminence in our 
sehool whose name does not appear in the cata- 
logue ; and it is seldom that such an coomenty 
oceurs for securing specimens 

class, We need only refer, as evidence of the fact, 
to Turner's ‘ Wreck on the French Coast ;’ Etty’s 
‘ Bathers ;’ Maclise’s noble picture of ‘ The Choice 
of Hercules;’ the chef d’euvre of Uwins, ‘ The 
Festa of Monte Virgine ;’ Herbert’s ‘ Banditti with 
Captives,’ and ‘ Boar-Hunters wr J Refresh- 
ment ;’ ‘T. 8. Cooper's ‘ Ha}t on the Fells;’ Mul- 
ler’s ‘ Sphynx,’ and ‘ The Interior of a Temple ;’ 
‘The World and the Cloister,’ by Collins; ‘ 

and his Daughters,’ by Hilton, &c. &e. The 
water-colour drawings also are numerous, and 
have been selected, from the studios of the respee- 
tive artists and from the exhibition-rooms, with 
the best possible taste and judgment; in short, 
we can only express our regret that so admir- 
able os collection of works of Art should be 


ong other forthcoming sales we notice that of 
the collection of the late John Noble, Esq., F.S.A. 
Mr. Noble travelled much in Italy, and obtained 
several pictures, among which are said to be some 
—-- of the best masters, His li of illus- 
tr books, to be sold also, consists of rare and 
carefully selected editions. 

The season, as far as it has hitherto gone, has not 
yet exhibited on the walls of the sale-rooms many 
works of a high class, nor has there been evident 
among collectors, a disposition to expend large sums 
upon the pictures of the old masters, whose merits 
entitle them to consideration. The rage for collect- 
ing is undoubtedly on the deeline, and paintings now 
to realise a price, must have other warranty of value 
than the names they bear. Perhaps the best lot, 
on the whole, which has come into the market 
was that belonging to the late Mr. H. Artaria, a 
dealer in every way of good repute. This.collection 
consisting principally of Dutch pictures, was sold 
at the end of April, by Mr. Phillips, and fetched 
about 50007. There were few among them that 
sold for more than 1007. ‘The Angel appearin 
to the Shepherds,’ by P. Wouvermans, realised 
98 gs.; ‘The Virgin and Child,’ Schidone, 
we ‘A Pas Seene,’ by F. Boucher, 110 gs. ; 
‘ A Moonlight Scene,’ by A. Vander Neer, 135 gs. ; 
‘A Landscape,’ (from the Montcalm Collection,) 
by Ruysdael, 136 gs. ; ‘ View of a Country House, 
near Amsterdam,’ Mg Heyden, with figures 
by A. Vander Velde, 210 ys.; ‘A Frost Scene,’ 
by A. Vander Neer, 120 gs. ; ‘ Equestrian Portrait 

the Infant Don Balthazar,’ attributed to Velas- 
quen, 100 gs.; ‘A whole-length Portrait of the 

panis| inister, Gonsalvez,’ (from the Von 
Champs Collection,) by Vandyck, 560 gs.: this 
picture, which is engraved in the Le Brun Gallery, 
was bought by Mr. Farrer, it was said for the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, ‘A Hunting Party before 
a Mansion,’ by P. Wouvermans, (twice engraved) 


260 gs.; ‘La Collation,’ by G. » (from the 
Lafitte pane ag ae . 

The ancient I n” School has un ably 
lost all its charms for our collectors; gallery of 


Count Pepoli, which contained some genuine 
specimens, sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson 
on the 26th of April, produced a very inconsiderable 
sum. It is necessary, however, to remark that 
some of the pictures to which we referred in our 
notice of this collection, in April, were not included 
in the sale. Eighty paintings were in the 
auctioneers’ catologue, of which, ‘ Confirmation,’ 
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jority of which were made 
Royal Academy, shows the unwearied 
great painter took to acquire his art; 
of them were of very recent date, th 
evidence of his diligent study even to the 
his life, as if he felt there was always something 
learn, at a lesson did the exhibition of those 
studies, when they hung on the walls of the sale- 
room, convey to our young artists; to those who 
foolishly imagine that there is a ‘short cut’ to 


excellence, and who pinnate think it can 
be reached another than that wherein 
difficulties and labours are to be encountered and 
overcome. Why, those sketches seem the work 
of a life, even had the painter done nothing else. 
We do not quite agree with our cotemporary, th 

Atheneum, in his strictures on this sale, although 
we freely admit there is, at first sight, some ground 
for his animedversion. He says, they ought not to 
have been sold at all; in reply to which, we know 
that the executors had no alternative in 

to 
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g 
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works, A very large proportion were 
ty sath vien, 1 Eee tain 4. ee te them, as 
we doubt not they will, will profit thereby, for 
many of them were, in all res worthy of close 
study. That they were bought fos any 0 =. 
pose we cannot believe, for artists generally have 
not the means to expend their four or five 
upon su matters. And as to the immo- 
rality which might be fostered by pictures of the 
nude, they who seek for such need only walk into 
some of the low print-shops to be found in the 
metropolis, to have their tastes gratified to a far 
r extent, and at a marvellously lower rate. 
he only danger we egpetiond, is that many of 
these half-finished works will be worked up 
and sold as genuine pictures; we shall see Etty 
everywhere, and consequently we would cau- 
tion buyers to beware how they make their 
archases. 

The collection of Mr. F. Ricketts was sold b 
Messrs. Christie & Manson on the 18th of May. It 
contained seventy-four pictures, none of them of a 
very high class, although there were a few good 
pictures which fetched fair prices; of these the 

rincipal were : —‘ Peasants Gambling,’ Karl du 
vardin, 86 gs. ; a small work by Wilson, ‘ Peasants 
Dancing near a River,’ 51 ia another small pic- 
ture by Wilson, ‘ A Seaport in the Adriatic,’ 32 gs. ; 
a beautiful little work by Gaspar Poussin, 41 gs. ; a 
cabinet picture by Salvator Rosa, ‘ A River running 
under a Woody and Shore,’ 32 gs.; ‘An 
Italian River Scene (small), 32 gs; ‘A Wood 
Scene, with a Man keeping Sheep,’ a small work 
of good quality, 82 gs. ; a cabinet picture by Ru 
dael, ‘A River running under a high Bank,’ a 
beautiful specimen of master, 1 3 8 
picture by Rubens, ‘A Féte Champétre,’ 52 gsi 

ry 


An Inn, with a Post~ at the Door,’ n 
Steen, a picture, full of subject admirably 
treated, gs.; ‘A Dutch Village on the Bank of 


uction Ay Der Neer 
and C and a 8 these painters, 
200 gs.; The otha "Gh contemplating the 
Crown of Thorns,’ attributed to Murillo, 7 F 
a small picture, aleo attributed to Murillo, ‘ The 
Flight into Baypt, 56 gs.; a large ‘ Italian Land- 
scape,’ said to be by Gocienteiise, 120 gs.; ‘A 
Female seated at a Table,’ by Carlo , was 
put w no bidders at that 


a River,’ the joint prod 


s 
25 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
E ial 
net neta Te venen pacer so long existing 


the 
the Board of Manufactures, and the 
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Mr. Playfair, the Architect of and 
a member, and Mr. Hamilton, the Treasurer and 
also an —_- ae ea it had 
prepared a set of designs purpose alluded 
to, which were submitted to Mr. Lefevre; previous 
to this, however, Mr. Hamilton had been Snniladt 

occupied, and had also sent in his designs, which 


were of by the <a eee 

both p were rejected by the t and, 

ae ales re competition, Mr. Play- 
was on to a new design 

wherengen MP; Memiiton. ewhtes to Lael: Stan 

Russel, and forwards plane, sections, and 
SS coe oun te seumueinal totes 

ve o oO! 
their merits, “ In other woe a to the 


— paper, The Scotsman, “ Mr, Hamilton 
became, 7, & competitor with Mr, Playfair 
for the honours and emoluments of Academy 


Architect ; and the Academy, ha 


ving then seen no 


other plans, gave — to some favourable 
opinions concerning treasurer's sketch-plans, 


not his, but Mr. Playfair’s 
nothing of the matter but what 


we have gleaned 


fro Edi h , and i 
cur regret test any eouapiegem thoetl inpele 


um for the best 


t national work. 
annual 


int- 


ing that may be exhibited in the next exhibition 


of the West of Scotlan 
has been highly a 
ton having li } 


ed of; 


d Academy, a 


posal which 
e Duke of Hamil- 


promised to supply any funds 


that may be poqubeed to meke up an existing 


deficieney. a —— 
to priority o , the prizes 
Soedaiee. The holder of the 
first. choice, the holder of the 


» according 
urchased by the 
prise the 
sasend prin, the 


second choice, and so on with the rest. T 


selected were the following: —‘ H 


scape,’ H. M‘Culloch, R.5.A.; 
South Coast of Madeira,’ G. 


‘Walton on the Ribble, Lancashire,’ J. ; 
, H. J. Boddin j Statue of 


‘Sheep Wi 


: me on the 


‘ Girl at Prayer,’ P. MacDowell, R.A. ; 


Beachy H in the distance,’ A. 
Weekly Dis ,’ T. Clater; ‘ 
Duffield ; . 


arden Scene,’ D., Macnee, B.S.A. ; 
and Madame Colombier,’ Ll 
‘ Distant View of Naworth Castle,’ 6 


Cc. 
. Fiel ; 


‘Heath Sone, J. tark; ‘ Cairn-—Glon Memon, J. 
: .* en pe . C, Brown, 
e ic H 


R.S.A.; ‘River Scene, K 
sum; Statue of ‘ Girl 
R.A. ; Castle— 


land E. W. Cooke 


W. Oliver; ‘Sea P 
Crawford, R.S.A. ; 


‘ Zion, on the Rhone,’ F 


, F.H. w 
East I diaman Aground,’ E, Glover; ‘A Mountain 
Stream in Borrowdale, it. ga 1 ” Lover’ 
‘omb,’ T. Knott ; ‘ Snowdon e 
‘ The Chester 


. Jut- 
’ P. MacDowell, 
orth Sands,’ A. 


; ———- " 
Penley; ‘ Landing ish—K atwick, Coast of Hol- 


Ayrshire,’ A. 


; ‘ Barskimming, 
‘ Water Mill at Giovanno, Perugia,’ 
3 Seung Bird we lay ¢. 
Helmslie; ‘Gilnockie Tower, River Esk,’ 8. : 
Hensha 


» * Dutch 


; s 

F. 
"A. Vickers ; 
Galaie,’ E. W. 
anro; ‘ Castle 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tus Vernon GaLiery. — 


?F 


=e 


i are 
actively making for the removal of the Vernon 
Gallery from its t most injurious locality 

to 
davies to lend to the public for 
have been made 
trusted with the care of the pictures; and it 
that within a month the Trustees 

be to gi 

several works in the large and lofty rooms 
this fine and conveniently-situated mansion. 
to 
the 


5 
Fs 


Ouse ; which her oo oe 

foe "residense there of the several officers 
enabled ive directions for hanging 

e presume the propriety of placing 


#8 


them ures by British artists 
National Collections. ficient room 
thus be obtained for hanging advan- 
tageously al) the works of the old masters in 


Square. 

Tue Nationa, Gattery.—Our cotemporary, 
the Athenaeum, says:—“ We understand that 
Mr. Faraday has paid a visit to the National 
Gallery, fur the purpose of investigating, by 
order of the Trustees, and reporting on the con- 
dition, of the old pictures therein contained. 
The limited scale of the rooms, the condensation 
of vapour on the pictures in consequence, and 
other atmospheric influences to which in their 

resent tion they are exposed, are said to 

ve an injurious effect on those —s works 

to suggest the necessity of their removal 

to some less tainted situation.” After all, it will 

be no matter of surprise if we hear cf a grant 

of money—the whole of the building to be given 

up to the Royal Academy; a course which we 

consider far more beneficial to the public, and 

much more for the interest of British Artists 
and British Art. 

Laypszen’s Picture or “ Tur Doxe or Wet- 
LINGTON AND THE MancHtonEss or Douro, on 
tue Firip or WateRr.oo,” belongs to the Vernon 
Gallery ; and will be, of course, deposited at 
Marlborough House with the other works in 
that Collection, immeditely after it leaves the 
Exhibition. This picture was one of those 
commissioned by Mr. Vernon, but being un- 
finished at the time of his decease, monies were 
left by his will to pay for them. The painting 
of the Escape of the Carrara Family, by Mr. 
Eastlake, now in the exhibition, is similarly 
circumstanced ; and this also will be removed to 
Marlborough House at the same time. It is 
scarcely to say that both these pic- 
tures will be ved in the ArtJouwrnal, con- 
formably with the pledge given to us by Mr. 
Vernon, to engrave the whole of the works 
presented by him to the nation. 

AmeERicA AND THE Great EXHisrTion OF 
1851.—At a recent meeting held in the borough 
of Marylebone—to assist in carrying out the 
objects of the great National Exhibition—it was 
stated by Mr. Cobden, that “a project was on 
foot in the United States of America, for pur- 
chasing the exposition as soon as it cheat be 
finished, and carrying it off bodily to New York.” 
The honourable gentleman's observation was 
right, only in part, for the fact of the matter we 
know to be this: Mr. John Jay Smith, a gentle- 
man of high character and position in Philadel- 
phia, has La ee to the American government 
that he should visit London during the exhibition, 
whence he would issue circulars at a proper 
time, inviting all persons who are desirous to 
have their articles shown in New York, to make 
duplicates for America, or to send the originals, 

ter exhibition in London. It will thus be seen, 

is no intention on the part of the Ameri- 
cans to purchase the entire exposition; such an 
idea would be preposterous, speculative as our 
transatlantic brethren are in all commercial 
affairs; moreover, Mr. Smith himself says, in 
& communication he has forwarded to the 
American Ambassador here, a copy of which is 
in our hands :—“I do not propose, of course, to 
bring over all the products exhibited, but such 
a are and desirable, and not too 
bulky.” Mr. Smith's project has been most 
favourably received by the highest authorities 
of his country ; and there can be little doubt 
that the facilities which will be afforded for 
enabling him to carry out his plan, will be 


ist 


crowned with success. It would be premature 
in us, at the present time, to offer any suggestions 
to our manufacturers ee it is 


sufficient that we make known the real intentions 
of the projector, who will doubtless take his 
own opportunity of acquainting them more at 
length with his views on the matter. This 
gentleman's unquestionable respectability, and 
that of other parties with whom we have heard 
| he is associated, assure us that whatever is 
| done, will be carried out in entire good faith. 
We have no fear, that any idle fears of jealousy 
| will deter our manufacturers from assisting in 
| this scheme to their utmost power; England is 
| great and can afford to be generous, even to a 
| rival; much more so to one whose interests are 
| identical with her own. But America is also 
| great, and she can afford to be just, and will be so 
to those from whom she inherits her greatness ; 
and although she has the credit of exhibiting 
what lawyers term “ sharp practice,” and of look- 
ing shrewdly after the “main chance,” there is 
honour in her dealings, and uprightness in her 
character. If there be less of the refined courteous- 
ness of the old country among her citizens, they 
retain much of the honest bluntness and sincerity 
which have been proverbial among ourselves. 
Speaking our own language, educated in our 
own literature, confessing the same religious faith, 
there is little that separates us from them, save 
the mighty waters that roll between the two 
countries, and these cannot divide our common 
feelings, and our common welfare. It cannot 
be denied that the future interests of the world 
are, humanly speaking, in the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, among which, America now 
stands scarcely second in importance ; and that 
the intelligence, the wealth, the spirit of enter- 
prise, and the yearly encreasing high moral tone 
of her inhabitants will materially contribute to 
the ultimate benefit of mankind. 

Artists’ General BENEVOLENT INstTITUTION.— 
The anniversary dinner of this excellent body 
took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 
11th of May, Sir Robert Peel in the chair. The 
dinner was numerously attended, and the balance 
sheet of the Institution told a striking tale of 
the utility and sound benevolence which charac- 
terised the working of this body. Fifty-seven 
applicants have been relieved during the year, 

1 having the strongest possible claims. The 
money thus expended in charity amounted to 
6511, while the working expenses amounted to 
172L, a proof of the disinterested manner in 
which the Society is managed. Since its estab- 
lishment no less a sum than 12,726/. 0s. 10d. has 
been given to the wants of applicants, who, but 
for this excellent charity, ie. probably have 
perished. We think that the warm manner in 
which Sir Robert Peel spoke on the subject did 
him the greatest honour; and we can conscien- 
tiously urge on all, as warmly, the claims of this 
noble and admirably conducted Institution. 

Artists’ AmaTEUR PERFoRMANCE.—At the 
St. James’s Theatre, on the 18th of May, a 
performance in aid of the funds at the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, took place, the 
actors being all artists. The plays were “The 
Rent Day” and “The Poor Gentleman.” The 

rformance was exceedingly creditable, and 

r. Topham won his laurels deservedly in 
Martin Heywood. Between the acts George 
Cruikshank delighted the audience by singing 
“The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,” almost 
as well as he has illustrated it. We were glad to 
find the theatre well filled, and glad, also, to 
note the earnestness in a good cause which 
brought both audience and actors together. 

DrLicENnce oF British Artists.—The Academy 
Exhibition consists of 1456 works of Art ; more 
than 1000, some say 1400, works were declined, 
and if we add to these, as we have done in 
former years, the number of those exhibited 
ey ee any | at the British Institution, 
500; the Suffolk Street Gallery, 735: the Port- 
land Gallery, Regent Street, 373; the Water- 
Colour Gallery, 380; the New Water-Colour 
Gallery, 329 ; and allow for those returned b 
the British Institution and the Society of British 
Artists, the total number produced during the 
ear for exhibition in the metropolis will be 
ound to be at least 5500 works of Art. During 








this time, too, artists have been turning out 


dioramas, panoramas, cycloramas, 
&c., &c., ‘without end, various ne te he 
Palace of Parliament have received their subjects, 


it painting has gone on, book illustrations 
ave been multiplied: and the provincial exhibi- 
tions, although partly made up of works pre- 
viously exhibited in London, have not been 
without their usual number of new contributions. 
Last year, the total number of works exhibited 
in the metropolis was 3796; the number in 
1848 was 4023; but the number submitted to 
the various galleries was calculated on both 
these occasions at nearly the same as in the 
present year.—The Builder, 

Tuames AnGLERS.—Every artist should be an 
angler—many artists are so; and all who are, 
should know and aid a Society which preserves 
for their enjoyment several of. the best stations 
on the Thames—the Taames AncLinc Preser- 
vation Society. Its object is to prevent the 
use of illegal nets, and to arrest other unfair 
practices which have long been resorted to for 
the destruction of fish. Several water-bailiffs 
have been appointed, numerous “deeps” have 


| been staked, and various other plans are in 


for sport for the angler, 

custom for the fisherman, and trade to the 
various — — the river banks. If the 
society supported, as it t to by all 
who delight in this healthful aiecaaut on haa 
ment, the Thames will, within a very short period, 
be as unequalled for its abundance of sport and 
enjoyment, as it is for its interest and beauty. 
Already, indeed, the operations of the Society 
have been extensively felt; and the spring of 
this year has been rich in its recompence by an 
abundant supply of trout, and by such prepara- 
tions as will secure certain sport in less ambi- 
tious ways during the coming season, which 
commences on the first of June. “Old Father 
Thames” has been too much slighted by the 
brethren of the angle. Those who can revel 
among northern lakes, or beside the pleasant 
rivers which run through the valleys of Wales, 
would lead others to forget that health, amuse- 
ment, and enjoyment are to be found within 
a morning's drive of their homes in the 
metropolis. Philosophy teaches us to seize 
the lesser advan when the greater is be- 
ond our reach. ere are many who dearly 

ove the gentle craft, to whom a long absence 
from the busy occupations of life is difficult 
or impossible ; we city men have upon our own 
most glorious river all which the most eager and 
devoted angler can desire—sport in plenty, if he 
be not over-fastidious ; let his basket carry half 
a hundred-weight, we can show him where he may 
fill it between sunrise and sunset ; or if he desire 
to exhibit skill, we may tell him of trout, fine as 
ever strained the sinews and gladdened the 
heart of the angler, in the keeping of the king 
of rivers ; that gigantic chub inhabit the silent 
nooks which skirt his banks; that pike, such as 
“holy Dee” never dreamt of, fatten u his 
wealth. But the “minor fishing,” which, to so 
many whose abiding place is the great city, and 
to ohene a holiday cannot be an every-day treat, 
is always to be obtained, no matter what is the 
wind or what the weather, by those who con- 
tent themselves with roach, dace, a rae 
which nowhere in England so largely d 
as they do upon our own Thames. And if 
the Thames affords rare and true sport to the 
angler, how vastly does it surpass all other rivers 
in those sources of enjoyment which equally 





influence, exhilarate, and delight the votaries 
of the craft. His “idle time is never idly 
spent ;” upon the breast, or by the side of the 
“most loved of all the ocean's sons,” we 
may revel among luxuries, of which nature 
is nowhere more lavish; walk where we will, 
scenery, gentle , jovous, and beautiful, 

the eye and gladdens the heart ; at every turn 
we hear the ripple of some one of the thousand 
streams that pay tribute to the king of rivers— 


“To whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


Upon the banks of the Thames the noblest of 
British worthies lived, flourished, and died ; 
a statesmen, historians, painters, 

ramatists, novelists, travellers, politicians, brave 
soldiers and gallant sailors, have given deep 
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interest to almost every house, lane, and tree 
along its sides ; fancy may hear “a chorus of old 

ts” from many a sequestered nook ; women 
celebrated for beauty, famous for intellectual 
grace and strength, or made immortal by 
virtue, may seem to move again along its mossy 


slopes, and imagination picture the pomp and 
glory of the olden time, when 


“ Kings row'd upon its waves.” 


Scarcely can we stand upon a spot which is not 
hallowed ground, or contemplate an object 
unassociated with some triumph of the mind. 
Thus, the Thames angler, while enjoying his 
rt, is revelling with nature or with memory— 
the present or the past :— 
“The attentive mind, 


By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious.” 


Without going quite so far as some enthusiasts 
in the craft have gone, and affirming that “no 
good angler can be a bad man,” we believe that 
no sport is at once so healthful to mind and 
body, or so free from the alloy which usually 
mingles with pleasure. Our principal object in 
this notice, however, is to state that the mem- 
bers of the Thames Angling Preservation Societ 
dine together at the Star and Garter, Richmond, 
on Monday, the 17th of June; and our space in 
this Journal will not have been —— if 
we become the means of directing to the Society 
the attention of brethren of the angle generally, 
so as to augment its numbers and consequently 
its strength. 

PANORAMA OF THE QuEEN’s Visit TO IRELAND 
BY Mr. Pair Pariirs.—It is often said that 
“Paris is France,” and it seems almost as uni- 
versally received an opinion in England, that 
Killarney is Ireland. The London world talk of 
“Mr. Phillips’s Killarney” as if his panorama 
represented nothing but the lovely and certain 
matchless lakes of the “Kingdom of Kerry.” Suc 
is by no means the case; the “ Lakes,” so to say, 
are not more fully illustrated than other places 
to which Her Majesty's late visit gave so much 
interest. The panorama opens with a partial view 
of the harbour and town of Cove, now gallantly 
called QuEENsTOwN, and proceeds to give the 
charming scenery of the Cork river with the 
most perfect fidelity ; this in itself is a great treat 
to the lovers of the picturesque, and the famous 
City of Cork is much indebted to Mr. Phillips for 
having selected the best points for illustration. 
Leaving Her Majesty in the keeping of her loyal 
people, we go at once to Glengariff, which as a 
single scene we have long considered one of the 
most beautiful in the world—wood, water, hill 
and valley, all combining to render it perfection. 
The difficulties of the landscape fave bese over- 
come with nice skill, and the effect produced is 
both true and animated ; the Sugarloaf Mountain 
is the grand feature of the scene, and Bantry 
Bay stretches before the s tors in its gorgeous 
sweep of waters, studded with islands and over- 
hung by magnificent headlands; no harbour in 
the kingdom combines so much natural beauty 
with such naval advantages as Bantry Bay. The 
three lakes of Killarney, as seen from the police 
station, are then amie but though perfectly 
faithful, they seemed to us to want the sunny 
effect which had so often added brightness to 
their other beauties. It certainly must be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to subdue the necessary 
brightness of those lakes, into the deep and 
dark grandeur of the mountain pass, called the 
Gap of Dunloe, which is a great pictorial 
triumph ; on one side rises the Purple Moun- 
tain, on the other Macgillicuddy’s Reeks: while 
the river, girdled by a mountain dashes 
through the ravine: the Eagle’s Nest, Ross 
Castle, Tore Mountain, Mucross— 
where Mr. Herbert's new resi and exquisite 
domain has received more of the artist's atten- 
tion than the old time-honoured abbey—alth 
enough is shown of the latter to stimulate 
curiosity of the tourist and the antiquary ; and 
the contrast between the lake and the 
half-ruined and half-deserted Irish is as 
faithfully true as it is actually The 
groups tell the story with silent and subduing 
eloquence, and the figures there, as well as 
throughout the panorama, are really “ to the life.” 





It was a brave thing to introduce this scene in 
such a “record,” but it would not have been 


f of 
from want, and whose ears are so dulled by 
misery, that they could not hear the shouts of jo 
rising from the shores over which the stan 
of England floated as the harbinger of better 
days to a people stricken by sorrow and famine. 
We put away this bitter cup, and arrive with 
the royal cortége in Waterford Harbour ; are 
introduced to the tower of Hook ; to “ Bag and 
Bun,” where, according to the old rhyme 
“Treland was loste and wonne ;” to the Saltees, 
(which, we beg to observe, cannot be called a 
“cluster of islands,” as there are but two, 
the property of H. Knox Grogan Morgan, M.P. 
for the County of Wexford) ; coasting to the 
ngs bay of Killiney ; to the Queen's fare- 
well at Kingston ; and then Mr. Phillips proceeds 


to the Maiden Tower, at the entrance of eda 
Harbour ; to Dundalk ; to beautiful A h ; to 
Carrickfergus ; and, finally, we have again the 


honour of meeting her majesty in the pros: 

City of Belfast. Those who can visit Ireland 
should see this Panorama, as an earnest of what 
they may tage to enjoy ; and those who cannot, 
by spending an hour be will acquire informa- 
tion as well as derive pleasure from its illustra- 
tions, not only of mere scenery, but the 
character of the people. 

Burrorp’s Panorama oF KitLarney.—We 
have but space this month to notice the intro- 
duction of a new picture to the public, by Mr. 
Burford. The view takes in the whole of the 
Lower Lake of Killarney, as seen from the 
tower of Ross Castle ; and a more lovely scene, 
or a better picture, has not fallen to Mr. Burford’s 
lot to exhibit. We shall endeavour to do it 
justice next month. 

Sourn Arrican Hontine Tropates.—An 
interesting collection of native arms, costumes, 
skins, skulls of wild animals, and other memo- 
rials of the chase, as conducted in South Africa; 
the gatherings of a five years’ hunting tour there, 
and in India, by the proprietor, R. Gordon 
Cumming, Esq., are now exhibiting at the late 
Chinese Gallery, in Hyde Park Corner. The 
display of skins and ostrich feathers is really 
magnificent. The naturalist will be gratified 
by some specimens, such as the triple-horned 
black rhinoceros, of great rarity. A young 
Bushman tracker, who was in at the death of 
most of these animals, is present in the rooms, 
and is almost as curious as any other part of the 
exhibition, which is very striking, and excellently 
arranged. 

OvertanD Rovtre To Catiroryta.—The 
sketches by Colonel Fremont and Captain 
Wilkes, of the Topographical Engineers, sent 
out by the American Government to explore 
Oregon, Texas, and California, have supplied the 
materials for the Panorama now exhibiting at 
the tian Hall, and which is painted by Messrs. 
Kyle, and Lee, American artists. It is 
divided into four sections, and displays in an 
excellent manner the peculiarities of the country 
and its people, and cannot fail to be particularly 
interesting at the present time. The strikingly 
peculiar features of the country are truthfully 
and admirably rendered. 

Tom Tae Scupror.—James Thom, the self- 

ht Ayrshire sculptor, who attracted so much 
notice in ~gg and ~ la ee 
twenty years ago by groups 0 “Tam 
O'Shanter” and “Old Mortality,” died recently 
at New York. He went over to the United 
States and settled there some twelve or fourteen 
His it of his art appears to 

with success, for having 


erelad Ceome, on the 
Son ous Remene, io 2 ty, on the 
line of the Erie Rai and erected a residence 
upon it. The group of “Tam O'Shanter” and 
his “drouthie” friend, “Souter Johnnie,” are 
ed in a building attached to Burns’ 
ument, on the banks of the Doon. 
Guover, THE Lawpscare Parwrer.—This gen- 





_— country he had oe seein 
years to 
fields,” he ha im eee 
7 in the Water-Co! 
of the most successful of our 
Ts in Ukely theh we chall oe long exrpit'e more 
—— notice * this artist. 
ortRairT oF Caarces I.—A rt has 

peared in one of the daily journals which we 
are induced to notice, more for the purpose of 
seeking further information than from an 
dence which we attach to it. It is said a 

rtrait of Charles I, painted by Vandyck, in 

640, and which was lost during the Common- 
wealth, has recently been discovered at Barn- 
staple, and is now in the possession of a Mr. 
Taylor of that town, who has declined a very 
large sum for it; his refusal to part with the 
picture being strengthened by some favourable 
opinions concerning it, pronounced by the autho- 
rities of the National Gallery, to whose notice it 
is stated to have been submitted. 

Tue Picrurrs in Kensineton Patace.— 
Much interest has been excited among artists 
and all lovers of painting, by the collection of 
aA garwer of the Byzantine, German, and 
Flemish schools say Oe Prince Wallerstein, 
and placed by His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
in Kensington Palace. But here they are almost 
useless for information and study, nor is any 
thing much known of them, but the account 
formerly given of the collection in the Art. 
Journal. If his Royal Highness would graciously 

rmit them to be placed in Marl House 
or public exhibition, with the Vernon Gallery, 
now about to be removed thither, he would 
confer a great boon, for which all students and 
amateurs would be 

Improvep PLayinc Carnps.—Messrs. Whittaker, 
of Little Britain, have recently issued some 
cards which exhibit marked improvement in a 
branch of manufacture which has long been too 
“stationary.” A considerable amount of orna- 
ment has been expended in the various suits with 
excellent effect, while the backs of each card 
exhibit enriched ornaments of the most elaborate 
kind. ¢ As such articles are in constant demand, 
we see no reason why they should not improve 
with other things, and are pleased to notice 
this proof that they may be made to do so. 
They are richly coloured and gilt, and are 
entirely printed at a type press, from separate 
wood-engravings by Mr. N. Whittock, no part 
of the colouring or gilding being done by hand. 

Mr. Ports’ MeratturcicaL Works: Birmrina- 
HAM,—We have frequently had occasion to com- 
mend, in terms of strong and deserved encomium, 
the productions of this skilful and enterprising 
manufacturer. On reviewing his specimens 
exhibited last year at the Society of Arts, we 
remarked on the novelty and beauty of his com- 
bination of statuary, lain, and glass with 
metal, for which he obtai one of the prize 
medals of the Society. We then alluded to 
works in progress of a still advanced character, 
which, upon their near completion we can now 
report, as in the highest degree sati ry: 
they evidence a decided improvement upon 
any productions of this class we oa yet 


z 
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seen, of lish manufacture. com- 
 magpeage 1 again refer to them in detail 


fully maintain his ee 
tunately placed in a ery 
indifferent light, which preclude their executive 
merits from being appreciated, to the extent a 
more favourable position would have 

Indeed all the specimens of recent manufacture 


mace Ee wicie comnial unite aaaa 
rooms ear occu! exam 
oie nd Sera, Wie Se 
y er, y r 
pe haa cae So b Geutalnation judg- 
ment of His ighness Prince Albert, who, 
upon a recent directed a commission to be 
sent to Mr. Potts for a pair of the larger cande- 
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labra, and aaned 10 Guaspennee 

Fhe teks cones ciate 
another instance of the taste and patronage of His 
Royal Highness, so stimulative and encouraging, 
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we been put up at the North Western 
, weighing nearly six tons, can be readily 
or shut by a boy. The doors are made 
back into a recess, so that they are 


E 
; 


s 
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admirably suited for galleries, and save that | 
space in opening which is now wasted. | 


For purposes innumerable, however, whether 
doors, windows, or shutters, the plan is | 
; and when it is stated that the 
inventor has received honours from nine sove- 
of Europe, and letters from men of the 
rank and talent, Baron Humboldt, 
Metternich, Count Nesselrode, Louis 
Nogrelli the Austrian Engineer, Baron Klenze 
the Architect of the Glyptothek and Pinacothek, 
Robert Stephenson, Joseph Locke, William Fair- 
bairn, 8. M. Peto, Charles Barry, R.A., C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A., P. Hardwicke, R.A., and a host 
of others, we avoid the necessity of doing more 
than drawing attention to it as one of those useful 
inventions destined to become universal. 

Kiop'’s Process ron Strvermve anv Onna- 
wentrxa Grass.—A novelty of a very beautiful 
kind has recently been t into public 
notice by Mr. Kidd, of Poland Street; it is a 
mode of decorating Glass, in a most tasteful 
manner, by ——_ the under surface of 
mirrors, &c., with borders of flowers, fruits, &c., 
prior to the silvering. The patterns are then 
silvered, and appear as if in relief on the surface | 
of the and executed in the most delicate | 
silver. He has given the name of “ embroidered | 
” to this process, and the delicacy and 

of its effect well deserve the neme. The 

the surface of the glass still preserving 
flataess, while the eye is completely deceived | 
the apparent embossing upon it, is one of 
best — of the invention, as it rves | 
that cleanness and purity of surface which | 
it such value and beauty. It is capable of | 
option in many various ways,—for the interior | 
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fittings of ladies’ work-boxes, tops of ornamental | pape 


tables, finger plates, &c. &c. The table may | 
be made still more elegant by the ornament. | 
ing of goblets, decanters, wine-glasses, &c. | 
The great application, however, in a commercial 
point of view, is decidedly for the decoration of 
rooms, and apartments generally, the illumination 
of wardrobes, commodes, cheffoniers, the panels 
of doors, &c., &c. The ready manner in which 
any pattern, however elaborate, can be first 
“embroidered” on the glass, and afterwards 
silvered, affords an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of strikingly novel effects in connec- 
tion with drawing-room furniture. It is almost 
impossible to convey an idea of the effect pro- 
duced on crests, coats of arms, and other similar 
devices, when engraved and silvered by this 
process. The brilliancy and sharpness of the 
are beautiful in the extreme. 
wina Moprts..—We have recently ex- 
— vere Ayers of cnt and also of 
ve wing plants and mosses, 
Albrecht Branbach.. We think them well | 
to teachers in small classes, or for | 
instruction in private families ; and in such cases 
where weight and lity were of no con- 
sideration, the most interesting and useful groups 
of rea! stones and living plants might be fitted | 
up, a8 examples for students at public institu. 


tions. We are sure that the feeling which the 
artist possesses for truth and the 


that have produced. 

epumvaL Art.—Mr. Cundall is about to pub- 
lish a series of choice les of art workman- 
ship selected from the ition of Ancient and 


Medieval Art at present at the Adelphi. There 





+ the care and fidelity with which they will be 


| crayon portraits of a very able kind. 
| sented in Watteau costume, 


_ of Miss Buchanan of Ardoch, and the daughters 


| places, and moveable on a cylinder beneath the 


is much yet to be learnt eteg Oe be 

| works, and a judicious se (which this 

| seems to promise to be) cannot fail to be useful 

'to the manufacturer as Sa beets we 9 
The ee et r. otte,” 

| King John’s Cup is a very excellent sample of 


| executed, 
| Pastet Porrratts.—M. Victor Robert has 
opened in Oxford Street a small gallery of 
being the 
consists of thirty-six pictures, the best bei e 
portrait of the Princess Lamballe ; she is repre- 
ergo flowers in 
the gardens of Versailles. is is an exceed- 
ingly graceful and beautiful picture. The portraits 


of Mr. Burke, are also capital pictures, and many 
of the fancy heads are very graceful. The style 
and mode of treatment are admirably adapted 
for female beauty; but the only male portrait 
we conceive to be a failure. Graceful ease, but 
not strength, are the characteristic of these 
works. 

Casts arren THORWALDSEN.—These casts, 
purchased by the directors of the Beaux Arts 
for the Louvre, have sustained great injury by 
the way. Of the “Mercury” scarcelyja frag 
ment is entire; all the others are more or less 
damaged, the “ Hebe” alone escaping. 

Tae Disyey Marsies.—The fine collection of 
marbles which Mr. Disney of the Hyde, near 
Chelmsford, has recently presented to the 
University of Cambridge, is to be preserved 
intact by that body under the donor's name. It 
comprises some interesting and beautiful works 
of early art, and we are glad to see them so well 
placed and gracefully acknowledged. Our Uni- 
versities would be none the worse for the admix- 
ture of the fine arts with their more laborious 
and abstruse studies. 

Tue Avtornon.—This invention, patented by 
Mr. Dawson the organ builder, in the Strand, is a 
clever modification of the organ, affording the 
means of mechanically performing pieces of music 

means of sheets of paper perforated in various 


opening of the pipes, which speak or are silent 
as the paper or its perforation passes over them, 
and thus performs the tune, The advantage 
possessed over the barrel organ consists in the 
employment of simple sheets of perforated 
paper in place of cumbrous barrels, liable to 
injury, and the ease with which the tunes may 
be varied by the cheap process of fresh sheets of 
r. 





Covossan Starve sy J. B. Leytanp.—A 
gigantic statue by this artist has recently been 
laced in the gardens of the baths at Halifax. 
e figure is undraped and in a sitting position, 
— hand os -y oe on a 
chub. A ent a l pa has | 
informed the blie, that it is tended os the 
embodiment of the stupendous characteristics of 
our modern roads; it is highly spoken of asa | 
work of Art by the provincial press, who enter- 
tain a hope that it may be reproduced in metal 
in place of its present frail material. 
ZorpTran Sratve.—At a recent sale, in the | 


Isle of Wight, of the property of the late George | 307; No. 44.‘ An Italian 


Ward, Esq., an Egyptian statue of “ Antinous” | 
was put up, and purchased, it is said, for the | 
Queen, to be placed at Osborne House. The | 
statue is sculptured in dove-coloured marble, 
and stands five feet four inches high, displaying | 


and is in excellent preservation. 
nally intended as a 
the King of Naples, but in its transit, the vessel | 
which conveyed it was 


cruiser and taken to Gibraltar, where the statue | No. 379. ‘ Lock and 
Radford, 151.; No. 415. ‘ Fish, T. Clater, 30 gs. ; 
| No. 464. ‘ The Heview,’ J. Jones . 466. * r 
of a Dartmoor Cottage,’ G. Hardy ; No. 998. ‘The Missal, 


was bought by its late owner, and removed to 
England. Mr. Ward is to have refused 
a thousand guineas for this ancient work of Art. 





Monvument To Lorp Jerrrey.—Tho subscrip- 
tions for this work are going on well, and about 
2,0001. is reported to have been collected. 

Pp = mre NT TO — Buwyan, tv Beprorp.— 

D edifice just been completed 
site-of the old meeti — 
predecessor, the “Barn of John Ruffhead,” 
where the glorious dreamer himself ministered 
to his townsfolk. The style of the building is 
that in use immediately after the time of Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, of which there 
are but few examples in the country, and 
those y by Gibbs, the celebrated archi- 
tect of St. Martin's Church. The material of 
the: base, which shows about four feet above 
ground, is hammer-dressed limestone from a 


neighbouring q' , capped with Yorkshire 
linth, giving a bold — to the pi rs. 
e superstructure is red brick with stone 


re ; the two side elevations are each 
ivi into six compartments, 
with stone mounted bases, and pA yong 


mounted by a stone architrave and modillion 
cornice. e front is elevated on a basement 
of three extending the whole width of the 


building, but divided by massive blocks to 
receive the pilasters, which are uniform with 
those on the side elevation. In the centre com- 
partment is the principal entrance, with semi- 
circular head in rusticated masonry, The 
architrave co nds to the side elevations, 
and is surmounted with a bold pediment. The 
outer dimensions of the building are 80 feet by 
50 feet, and the height 32 feet from floor to 
cornice. The ceiling is panelled, and the 
centre division is covered, to give an additional 
height of seven feet. The building is lighted by 
a bude-light chandelier, which gives a beautifully 
soft yet sufficient light for the whole , 
The architects are Messrs. Wing and J; 7 
and the builders, Messrs. Berrill, Maxey and 
Ward, all of Bedford. It costin its erection 37001. 

AtrrepD’s Toms, WrixcHester.—A paragraph 
appeared towards the end of the last month, in 
several newspapers and periodicals, denouncing 
an act of Vandalism about to be committed at 
Winchester, it being nothing less than the sale 
of the tomb and remains of Alfred the Great. 
The most indignant remarks have been elicited, 
but the true facts of the case show how much 
ire has been wasted. Alfred’s tomb is not in 
existence ; neither is the Abbey Church in 
which it was erected; the very ground upon 
which it stood (a layer of clay, ten feet thick) 
was carted away some seventy years ago. All 
that was done was merely to sell the land upon 
which the Abbey was built ! 

Commemorative Wrypows.—In our number 
for April, 1849, we announced that the windows 
of St. Mary-at-Hill were to be filled with stained 
glass by Mr. Willement; the two largest have 
been completed, at the sole expense of two 
— individuals, Mr. Hanson and Mr. Trowers, 

th eminent merchants of the parish, who have 
= sa them there as memorials of their parents. 

he centre of each window is three large medal- 
lions, en grisaille, of acts of mercy, surrounded 
by rich borders. The upper part of each win- 
dow contains the arms and crests of the persons 
commemorated. These appropriate memorials 
cannot be too generally introduced. 

Tae Brrrsa Ivstrrvrioy. — The” following 
pictures have been sold since our last in 
April, and up to the close of the exhibition ; 
which, upon the whole, has been very 
tory, eighty-seven paintings, or nearly one-fifth of 
the entire number, having found purchasers :— 

No, 43. ‘A Welsh Afternoon,’ A. W. Williams, 

nt,’ C Rolt, 102.; No. 70. 
‘Scene near Cuckfield, Sussex,’ Copley Fielding, 18 gs. ; 
No. 83.‘ A Scene from the Bathing-Cove, Torquay,’ W. 
Williams, 10/.; No. 97. ‘ Harvest ’ aud No. 120. 


| ‘Gy Trampers,’ F. Tayler; No. 228. ‘ Porto 
Guitof 8 

A C iy tudy from N ’ Miss M. Read, 1 ; 

remarkable beauty of proportion and symmetry, | ee = tthe Goths, ¥ ; 


(bough Mr Ad 
ia,’ G. B. Hering, 200%., t by Mr. A.J. 
holder im the Art-Union); No. 263. ‘The 


Last of the ''T. Jones ; 
Tt was origi- | 70/.; No. 285.‘ View ‘n the Black F near Baden 
from Napoleon to | Baden,’ Capt. J. D. King, 5 gs.; No. 297.°K Lonsdale 
‘Tuterior of  Cuean Kent G. Hard Ar 
ve ‘I a ’ Gg. v3 , 
by a British | scone om the Exe, Topsham, Morning,’ W. Williams, 15h; 
ill at Shiplake on the Thames,’ J. 


x. 
; No. 
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REVIEWS. : 


CounsEL T0 INVENTORS OF IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE UsEervuL Arts, Tuomas TURNER, 
of the Middle Temple. i by J. Exs- 
wortH, Lendon. 

Our former acquaintance with the author of this 

book, encouraged us to look for some useful 

‘« counsel’ to artists, in the volume, which 

is written in a pleasant, sociable vein, well suited 

for general readers, The ion of the work which 
contains advice on the subject of Patents, Registra- 
tions, and Specifications, is preceded by an epitome 
of the history of inventions, enlivened and illus- 
trated by anecdotes of eminent scientific men. If, 
in this part of the treatise, we meet with much 
that already has been made familiar to us, we also 
are agreeably reminded of much that we would 
not willingly forget. It is Mr, Turner’s merit 

that he has carefully studied the tem t 

mental peculiarities of the artist, and by blendi 

the severe truths of science, and the i 

maxims of political economy, with the exible 

rules of jurisprudence, be controls, while he encou- 
rages, the daring flights of ae The 
author takes a rful view of the Future of Art 
and Science, in connection with British Manufac- 
tures, and his aim is to encourage their full develop- 
ment, by pointing out the mode by which the 

roperty and value attached to works of Art may 

be secured to those who originate them. He seems 
to be of opinion that the doctrine of ‘“‘ Copyright 
has been gradually — ground in several 
directions,’’ and complains that the law is not suf- 
ficiently flexible and discriminating. But we must 
remind him of a numerous and powerful body of 
jurists who demand that the law shall be ee 
this, as on other subjects, more rigorously inflexible. 
The enormous expense of litigation on the subject 
of Copyright and Patents, very properly rouses his 
indignation, as it must do, that of every just man, 
It is impossible that the present system can be 
allowed to prolong its existence. e recommend 
the auther of this little volume, in his next 
— to roe his oe tT — 
and specific for ameliorating the present lega’ 
machinery for testing and ing the aa 
nality of inventions. He will then himself become 
an inventor, and render an invaluable service to 
Art. Whilst it has ever been the aim of the Art- 
Journal to render the t writers of Art accessible 
to all classes,and while we have made many sacri- 
fices to insure this result, we have no faith in the 
present manéa for ‘‘cheapness,”’ which can only give 
a temporary premium to superficial and inferior 
workmanship. Mental labour of the highest order 
cannot be gauged and measured by any human 
standard. The best will ever be the cheapest. 
To produce the works of the highest excellence, 
must be the aim ef every one who aspires to the 
dignity of an artist ; all that the law of Copyrights 
and Patents can do, will be to protect the rights of 
property where they haveexistence. The value of 
those rights will always be liberally estimated by 
these judges and patrons of Art, who really deserve 
to be so considered. 








Szcrions or THE Lonpon Strata. By Rosert 
W. Myunz, C.E. Published by Wrxp, 


The vexed question of the water-supply for this 
great metropolis has led to the publication of these 
sections. They are five in number; and a black 
oe of London and the suburbs, with the sectional 
ines laid down upon it, isadopted. The geology of 
the London Basin has been very i tly under- 
stood, and hence the most erroneous notions have 
been entertained, and the most impracticable plans 
projected. The publication of these sections will 
do much towards removing some of the errors, and 
they will therefore prove of much value in prac- 
tice. The five lines embrace very fairly the great 
City—extending from Chiswick to West Ham, and 
from Kensington to Greenwich Marshes ; also from 
Ham to Camberwell; from Highgate to 
Peckham, and from Steke-Newington to Lewis- 
ham. Most of the i ion here collected has 


which occur in the various localities of these lines, 
the depths of the wells, in mest cases, given. 
As the author says, ‘‘ To trace the deep wells over 
such an extensive area has been a work of time; 
and much labour has been ex ed in testing the 
acouracy ef the data from so many quar- 
ters.’’ In the first section only is the strata deli- 
neated in detail ; in that one we have all the infor- 
mation, so really valuable, of the alterations in the 
thickness of the gravel and clay formations, whereas 
in the others we have the undulations of the 
chalk formation shown. e regret this, for with- 
out for a moment denying the value of the infor- 





mation relative to the chalk of the London Basin, 
that being the water-bearing stratum, we have so 
many causes for — into the relative thick- 
disappointment will be fale, ye — = 
t many 

the title of the publication, will be led to believe 
that “ the sections of the London strata” include 
these more superficial beds, We have no intention 
of entering into any discussion on the 
tion, but we are satisfied, from 
the supply of water to be 

is com ly limited ; 


approech bi : terrifies the people 
a ence , 
and they otas rte Cemmissiens. 
PERSPECTIVE : ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
bf G. B. Moons. Published by Tartor, 
auton, & Co., London. 
There is considerable “agitation” just now am 
the learned on the subject of Perspective, an agi- 
tation which may be in some measure traced to 
the system propounded by Mr. Herdman in the 
columns of the Art-Journal ; certain it is that since 
the publication of those papers we have 
as many manuscripts, for and against the theories 
which they contain, as would, if printed, fill half- 
——s our ae parts: we have had “ - 
u ine, an recept u precept.” r. 
Moore’s work, shdieneitons Sealant addressed 
to Mr. Herdman’s doctrine as its text-book, does 





of the argument on 
both sides, namely, that the laws of Perspective 
‘are in universal nature, and are not con to 


the picture, or to those ions of planes and 
lines included init.’’ Mr. Moore, while disputing 
the conclusion which Mr. Herdman arrives at, 
that right-lined Perspective, as at present taus 

is incorrect, agrees with him that the writers on 
Pe tive have regarded it, in general, as con- 
fined to pictorial ion, i 


how such appearances may be applied to picterial 
pneentetliaes Now this appears to us to bear 
out the truth of an ebservation which, many years 
back, we remember to have heard Professor Turner 
ae at the ey a series of ree mn - 

e ive, at — , 
gentlemen, that I have —— to you—-the 
theories I have explaimed, and the rules I have 
laid down—you will find no better teachers than 
your own eyes, if used aright, soas to permit you 
to see things as they are.””’ These may mot be the 
precise words of Mr. Turner, but they give the 
sense of his remarks, and we would commend 
them to all interested in the matter ——s 
them, however, mot to lect the aids o 
books as that before us, with its well-defined rules 
and careful diagrams. 





Lussons on Treas. By J. D. Harpina. Pub- 
lished by D. Bocun, Fleet Street, 
This is another of those valuable books of instrue- 


benefit of the student ; and 
it is as likely to prove equally usefu any 
of ite A . It teeats, as the title indicates, 
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Tue Darive; Sxootmxa Derr ow tHe Pass. 
Painted by E. Lanpsrrer, R.A. Engraved 
by T. Lanpszer. Published by Gamnant 
& Co., London, 

In all respects this is.a great work; py 

i i t ts 


former, we get rid of 
peared a defect in the picture, 
The scene lies in a wild and rugged in the 
Black Mount, in Glen Urchy Forrest, where of old 
to “ gather”; two . 


mountain, through whose 
winds here and there, catching at intervals, in a 
morning hich set “Lifting ee oa 
ing sun, which is just “‘lifting”’ ists, an 
ing them onwards with a majesty peculiar to 


such localities. 

Mr. T. Landseer has, undoubtedly, done ample 
justice to his brother’s composition, but he 
seems to have felt the disadvantage to which we 
have alluded, and which is most apparent in the 
middle distance : had a little more breadth of , 
and a very little is needed, been thrown over the 


een ~ ater would be much oe 


3 


would have been 


Tue Fanmer’s Davonten, Painted by 
Heenino. Engraved y W. H. Simmons. 
Published by Gampant & Co., London. 


A pl subject, most 
us, , we apprehend, 
artist’s fertile tion 
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of the teacher of art; his aim should be to give his 
pupils thoughts and ideas, which, under certain 
prescribed rules and laws, he may carry out in his 
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duce as & t of its class as we have met 
with. Fie fend o's white horse is eee 
from a stable door to feed from the lap of the 
“ Farmer's Daughter,” which contains a quantity 


of what “ green food.”” The figure of the 
female is half-length ; she is a buxom maiden, with 
a of countenance, free from 


expression 
arity and clownishness. The horse’s head is 


ScoTLaAND DeLineatep. Parts 7 &8. Published 





by Gamuant & Co., don, 


If the circulation of this series of lithographic | 
be at all commensurate with their excel- 
must have a wide-spread reputation, dark solid relief against the blue sky, as if placed 
< | there by other agency than 
set before us in & | yet having nothi 


a 
for y we have never seen the picturesque 
beauties of this romantic country 
more charming and intelligent form. The last | 
two numbers published are Parts 7 and 8; the first | 
contains two views of “ Edinburgh,” from drawings 
by D. Roberts, R.A., taken from opposite sides | 
the city, the one from Calton Hite the other | 
from the Castle; points which show the archi- | 
tectural features of the ‘“‘ modern Athens" to the 
best advantage. The “ View of Loch Lomond” 
from the south, after H. M‘Culloch, is a well | 
arranged composition judiciously treated. A 
“ View of the Coast of Sleate, Isle of Skye,”’ also 
after M‘Culloch, shows, under the effect of a quiet | 
evening sunset, a range of bold and —_ rocks 
jutting out into the sea. The next su dject is 
** Berwick Castle,” from a drawing by G. Catter- 
mole, who has caused a hurricane of rain and 
wind to sweep over trees and towers with terrific 
violence ; this is an exceedingly clever print. The | 
last subject in this number, is a view of ‘‘ The 
Nith,” from a drawing by Leitch; the scenery of 
broken masses of rock covered with noble trees, 
through which the river winds, is exceedingly 
icturesque, but the lithograph is ineffective, | 
Cocneee deficient in power. In Part 8, we have 
the “ Isle of Staffa,’’ and “ Fingal’s Cave,’’ from | 
drawings by Nestield, neither of which we greatly 
admire as works of Art; “ Falkland Castle,” after 
D. Roberts; the “College Church, Low Calton,”’ 
from a drawing by Leitch—an interesting view | 
which embraces various other edifices of much | 
pretension, that make up an attractive picture ; 
“Cora Linn, Falls of the Clyde,” a nd scene, 
treated by the artist, J. A. Houston, with masterly 
skill; an thang we from ese by M‘Culloch, | 
which, as here de , might not inappropriatel 
be called the “ Valley of the Shadow of ath,” 
#0 gloomy is its aspect, and so forcibly recalling 
the deeds of bi that are associated with its 
history. If these two numbers are not an improve- 
ment upon the earlier portions of the series, they 
do not, at least, lessen its character for the judg- | 


ment with which the views are selected, and for 
the general excellence which characterises the 
publication. 

THE ANGLER AND HIS 
Published 





SPRINGTIDE ; OR, 
Faimnps, By I. Y. Ackerman. 
by Bentiey, London. 

Under a pleasant title we have here as pleasant a 

little tome, one which may be carried in the pocket 

and read in a field-walk. It is redolent of enthu- 
siasm for the art and for country life, ‘‘ the moral 
of the whole" being given in the author’s quotation | 

from Shakspeare in his title page. 
“ Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these.” 


This intense love of nature is ever the true test of 
a true angler, from Izaak Walton downwards ; but 
our nt writer has other good companionable 
qualities, he has read seek and widely, and 
without parade, he brings much curious and 
agreeable learning into his dialogues, descanting 
learnedly but never prosily on “the old time 
before us,” and defending well and stoutly the 
rustic ulation from the charge of utter vul- 
garity of language, proving its pure Anglo-Saxon 
origin ; they have a staunch advocate in Mr. Aker- 
man, who says:—“‘To me there is something 
affecting in hard and simple lives of these 
people, who, when well-disposed, present better 
examples of Christian patience and resignation, 
than may be found even among the educated. 
I can never that our Great Master and 
Teacher chose for his companions on earth men 
of the simplest habits and humblest walk of life ; 
and often as I have looked upon the cluster of 
white frocks in the aisle of our village church, and 
watched the serious upturned weather-beaten 
countenances of the group,—often, I say, have I, 
while contemplating this sight, prayed for the 
simple faith of those r clowns.” There are 
many capital country stories told in country 
dialect, much agreeable gossip in that of ‘ gentles 
bora,” and altogether as much good sense and 








| they are reducible.” 


pleasant reading as we know in any other volume 
of its size and modest pretension. 


Tus Britannia TUBULAR BRIDGE, OVER THE 
Menai Straits. Drawn and Lithographed 
G. Hawkins. Published by ACKERMANN 
Co., London. 
A highly picturesque view of one of the greatest 
sieaee vchieved modern mechanical science. 
Marvellous indeed, it seems, when we look upon 
that huge iron tube, ing from shore to 
shore, to the length of more than one-third of a 
mile, and at upwards of a hundred feet above high 
water-mark oF the river below; standing out in 





the hands of man, and 
in common with the beautiful 
scenery by which it is surrounded. Mr. Hawkins 
was frequently employed during the construction 
of the work, in making —- of the various 

rtions, while in progress, and he has here pro- 
} it in its completed state, in a very artistic 
manner, Independent of the interest which is 
attached to such a structure in itself, he has so 
treated the subject as to make a very pleasin 
a of it, and has lithographed it with muc 
skill. 


InquirRY INTO THE NATURE AND APPLICATION 
oF PERSPECTIVE AND FORESHORTENING. 
By H. Twinine, Esq. Published by Lone- 
man & Co., London, 

It is at all times gratifying to find men of wealth 

and position employing their leisure in furthering 

the ends of Science or of Art. Such instances are 

not rare in our day, and every fresh case that pre- 


| sents itself, we consider as so much gain from idle 
| or frivolous 


ursuit to the interests of mankind at 
large. Mr. Twining has already done some service 
to Art in his admirable volume entitled the 
“Philosophy of Painting,”’ in which he has touched 


| upon the subject that he here enters into more 


fully; “‘ finding,’’ as he says, “ since completing 
the volume, and after allowing my thoughts to 
dwell with perfect leisure on points previously in- 
vestigated, that some had been left open to further 
inquiry, whilst one or two, perhaps, had not been 
exhibited in the simplest and clearest form to which 
His present work, therefore, 
forms a kind of supplement to the preceding, and 
is written with a view to afford guiding principles 
in those branches of Art which its title indicates. 
In treating his subject the author appears to have 
divided his work into two parts, one referring to 
what may be called Theoretical or Linear Ber. 
spective, and the other to the knowledge of the 
science which may be acquired by observation. 


| Our limited space will not allow of our ep | 


his doctrines ; we can only say they are clearly an 


| simply laid down, and well worthy of attention. 


| Evanocetine: A Tale of Acadie. By H. W. 
LonoreLLow. Published by D. Bocug, 
London, 


The name of Longfellow, among the bards of 
America, has long had an English reputation with 
those of his countrymen, Bryant, Willis, &c. His 
poetry is of that order which takes its rise from a 
cultivated intellect disporting amid the quiet beau- 
ties of nature, and the gentle thoughts that asso- 
ciate themselves with the troubles and enjoyments 
of his fellow-man. ‘ Evangeline’’ is, perhaps, the 
most popular of his poems. It is asad tragedy, told in 
beautiful, simple, and pathetic language. It refers 
to the expulsion, in 1755, of the French settlers 
from the province of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, by 
the British forces, for refusing to assist the latter 
in the hostile movements then carried on between 
them and the Indians. But our remarks must be 
confined to the illustrations which ornament this 


| new edition of the poem; they consist of between 


forty and fifty —* little engravings on wood, 
from designs iss Jane Benham, Birket Foster 
(whose beautiful drawing of “ Morning,” in our 

resent number, must attract attention), and 

. Gilbert. There are among these subjects many 
of a very superior quality ; and all are engraved in 
first-rate style; they look more like delieate etch- 
ings than woodcuts, The whole work is beautifully 
got up in illustration, type, and printing. 


Waltine ror THE Countess. Painted by E. 
Lanpsgger, R.A. Engraved by C. W. Wass. 
Published by T. Acnew, Manchester. 

be title of yd work by no means declares its 

subject, yet it is most appropriate. A graceful 

bloodhound lies at the foot of a flight of steps 
with his head raised in eager expectation of the 
descent of some well-known person. The dog was 

a favourite hound of the late Countess of Blessing- 

ton, to whom it was presented by the King of 








somo, and in the ving, is presumed to 
waiti ie equeenth s feaee title. Theprine 
is an e it one of its class; the animal is drawn 
with the power and truth which Mr. Landseer 
imparts to all such subjects; the head is full o 
intelligent expression, which Mr. Wass, in his 
engraving, has most happily caught. 


a oy hal mpeg mn Published 
e Crown Guiass Company, St. Helen’ 
Lancashire. : ee 
In the Art-Jowrnal for May, of last year, we in 
deced an illustrated article on the teanvinotant og 
modern ornamental window-glass; which article 
was courteously supplied by a gentleman connected 
with the above extensive factory. The Com y 
have recently published a thick quarto volume 
i of which is now before us), of patterns and 
esigns for every description of window, those of a 
superior order being by Mr. Frank Howard, man 
of which are given in colours. In looking throug 
this work, it is i — to deny the fact that 
Art, in this phase of manufacture, & made rapid 
progress within the last two years; and with the 
means which this Company has at command, and 
the taste it has exhibited in getting up the volume, 
such progress must still goon. But we find much 
in this book that cannot fail to be of service to 
manufacturers of other matters besides glass, so 
varied are its contents, and so adapted for general 
application ; it ought not therefore to be regarded 
simply as a pattern-book of that particular trade 
alone, but a book of useful and elegant ornamental 


designs. 





AURORA, AND OTHER Poems. 


B 
SanpDBACH. Published by W. 
London. 


It would, indeed, be somewhat remarkable if the 
authoress of this volume, who is a daughter of 
the late William Roscoe, did not inherit some 
portion of the cultivated intellect and gentle spirit 
of her father. We know that genius is not heredi- 
tary, yet it is impossible for the young mind to 
grow up amid ‘ — that breathe and words 
that burn,” without feeling their influence. The 
fragrance of the flowers which grow on Parnassus 
must be inhaled by those whose footsteps wander 
among them; and the fruit of the young tree, if 
it bear fruit at all, must resemble that of the t 
stock. This is not the first nor the second time 
that Mrs. Sandbach has appeared as a writer of 
try, though it has not been our good fortune to 
ave had her previous publications brought under 
our notice; but to judge from that which we are 
now called upon to review, we are persuaded they 
are worthy of her lineage. A part of the contents 
of this volume reminds us how frequently Art begets 
Art, how poetry produces painting and sculpture, 
and the latter arts call forth the inspirations of 
the poet, for the poem of *‘ Aurora” and several of 
the other pieces have been suggested by the sculp- 
tures and drawings of Gibson, whose earliest patron 
was Roscoe, and to whom the present work is 
appropriately dedicated. None of these poems are 
of sufficient length to demand an analysis of their 
subject-matter; it is sufficient to say that, in all, a 
spirit of gentle or of holy melody is heard in their 
music, which is poured from a mind at once elegant 
in conception and well-attuned to harmonious 
numbers. It is a book one should take for a com- 
pinion into some quiet, leaf-shadowed corner, when 
thought and heart are at-rest, and the sun, to quote 
the writer’s own words— 


saa es eas 
ets rp ve 
Fall on his wine couch.” 


Mrs, H. R. 
PICKERING, 


HELENA AND Herma. Painted R. Tuor- 
BURN, A.R.A. Engraved by F. Jounent. 
Published by Henine & Reminoton, London. 

Two distinguished members of our female aris- 
tocracy are ton represented under the above titles, 
the Marchioness of Waterford, and her sister, the 
Viscountess Canning. They stand on a lordly 
terrace, which overlooks a ie range of country, 
but the extreme pensiveness of their countenances 
would lead to the supposition that their thoughts 
are engeged on other subjects than those around 
them. This expression of melan holy; and the 
style of dress in which they are habited, 

of the medieval age, carry back the i nation of 

the spectator to remote ages, when the cloister and 

the convent were not unfamiliar to high-born ladies. 

This, however, is no detriment to the work, but 

rather otherwise; it is a relief to the ordinary 

ungraceful attire with which we are everywhere 
familiar in modern portraiture. The composition 
is elegant, classically picturesque, and well studied. 

It has been well engraved by Mr. Joubert. 

















